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r Offer limited 
Order No. 320FMA23. 
Bargain Price, $33.85. 

No Money Down. $4 monthly. 
The 7-piece Linene Set and the 6 
Knives and 6 Forks are FREE. 
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Auto Electricity and 
Radio Course Free 
If you want to specialize in 
mobile or Radio work I 
give you a special course a 
er or both subjects 
Free when you enroll for my 
ar lectrical Course. 
e are not makeshift les- 
but regular $40 and $50 
Complete Courses. This part 
f my offer may be with- 
1 Without notice. 


Albany, O 


Electricity peys W.E.Pence, J.R. Morgan, Columbus, Ohio, makes $30 te 
regon, over $9,000 a year $6 “ 


0 a day in business for himse 


I Will Train You at Home 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in 
the same six days as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 a week— 
and do it easier — not half sohard work. Why then remain in the small-pa 
me, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income 
it yourself for a real job in the big electrical industry. I’ll show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s 
the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert”—who is picked out to 
“boss” the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. Get in line for one of these 
uickly grasped, 


“Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily q 


in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t 
have to be a High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you_need, and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers 
every man, regardless of age, education, or previous 
experience the chance to become, in a very short time 
an Electstcel Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 
a week, 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at home.You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you absolutely free 
~2 whole kit, a complete outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so 
sure am I that after studying with me, you, too 
can get into the “big money” class in electrical work, 
that 1 will guarantee under bond to return — single 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have finished 


my Course, you are not satisfied it was the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 


right up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home Study 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 
Dollar Institution 

Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, thus assuring to 
every student enrolled, not only a wonderful training in Electricity, 
but an unsurpassed Student Service as well. It’s this Service that 
makes “Cooke” training different from any other training. fis this 
Service, plus “Cooke” Training, that makes the “Cooke” T. 
Man the “Big-Pay Man,” everywhere, 
Be a “Cooke” Trained Man and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 te 
$200 a week—$3,50C to $10,000 a year. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
I want tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both Free, 
These cost nothing and you'll thom. Make the cart 
today for a bright future in electricity. d in Coupon — NOW, 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Chicago, fil, 


2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept.146 
Use This “FREE OUTFIT” Coupon 
L. L. COOKE, Dept. 146 The Man Who Makes 


2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago “Big-Pay’’ Men 
] Dear Sir: Send at_once, Sample Lessons, ig Book, and foll 


ae yo of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course, also the Free 
io Course—all fully prepaid without obligation on my part. 
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‘The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay “Man ‘i 
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lh this issue 


The U 


The Borderline... . . y D. H. Lawrence .... 
The strange inscrutable forces that are at work behind the human heart—that 
borderline of terror and mystery where men and women can lose themselves— 
that is the country explored by D. H. Lawrence in his startling story of mar- 
ried love. No writer reads the subtleties of the human heart more clearly 
than this mystic. There is a ruthlessness about “The Borderline” which 
attracts and repels at the same time. It is a fascinating and emotional tale. 


Around the Punch Bowl—a 

sketch by Charles G. Shaw .... 
High-Low Jack and the Dame— 

a sketch. by Art Smith........ 
Of Roses—Verse.......4. by Mary Carolyn Davies . 
Myself for Doris. ........ by Mabel Dunham Thayer 


Broadway !—a street of heartbreaks and sudden unexplainable impulses. A 
girl who has climbed high up the ladder of success where the lights dazzle— 
such is Doris, the heroine of this story. Beneath her, under the glitter of 
lights and the sound of revelry, are shadows—and curses. . . . Doris’ 
battle is not won till the last paragraph. 


Thoughts on the Back of a Menu 
—a sketch........... by Warren Spencer.... 
One Day in a Lifetime ..... by Isabel Leighton.... 


She was exultant when the morning broke, because that day was to be one 
day in a lifetime! Then several things happened, all at once, and without 
warning, and the day turned out far differently than she had antici- 


pated. . . . But it was still the most important day she had ever lived! 
The Eternal Huntress ...... by Rayner Seelig...... 
This brilliant novel is ecatiein’ in 1 this issue. . . . The story of a girl's 


flaming love set in the stir and confusion of New York days. Isabel is 
unique among heroines, and her career is marked by an amazing frankness. 
There are gorgeous high-lights in this modern chronicle. 


The Moon, If You Like—Verse by Mary Carolyn Davies . 
The Primrose Path ........ dy Gertrude Pahlow.... 


A sparkling and delightful humor, the kind of wit that brings a chuckle. 
Miss Pahlow’s story of the little girl who just couldn’t be wicked is one of 
the brightest and merriest narratives of the year. 
Technique—a sketch ....... by Louise de Salis..... 
He was a brute, and a powerful one—remorseless, cruel, sardonic. . . . But 
there was a streak of soft stuff in him, and one day that streak was found 


out. He didn’t last very long after that . . . but what happened to him 
makes Marr Murray’s story a singular one. 


Shadowland ............ by F. Hugh Herbert... 


She had a hard struggle with life—there were so many ways—pleasant 
ways—to make mistakes, and so few ways of keeping straight. . . . Some- 
times she despaired of winning the game. Somebody came along—and she 
met the biggest problem she’d ever had to face. . . . 
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You Want 
Bigger Pay 


FREE 
TEST 


There’s a sure way to increase your earning 


power. And here ta such an opportunity. 


Look into it—you may recognize tt as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


RE you ready for a shock? : 
Then, let me tell you that if you have 
average intelligence and can read and write, 
there is a quick and easy way for you to earn 
enough money to satisfy any average ambition. 
And after reading this offer, if you do not quickly 
make more money, you have no one to blame but 
yourself, 


Don’t take my word for it. By a a oe test 
—you can make in the privacy of your home— 
you will know that every word I say is true—or 
otherwise. The test does not 


him $500 a month. O. H. Malfroot of Bos’ 
Mass., ste into a $10,000 position asa SAL, 
MANAGER-—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this easy, fascinating 
and rapid way to master certain invincible secrets 


of selling. 
Simple as A B C 
Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is no- 
thing remarkable about it. There are certain ways 
to approach different types of prospects to get 
their undivided attention—certain ways to stim- 
ulate keen interest —certain 


obligate you or cost you one 

nny. ut make it! Then 
judge for yourself. It has 
+. to be THE opportunity 
or thousands. ey have 
found the way to bigger pay— 
ere now earning from five to 
twenty times as much as for- 
merly. And the beauty of it 
is they enjoy ev minute in 
the day’s work. y are their 
own bosses, 
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ways to overcome objections, 
batter down prejudices, outwit 
competition and make the pros- 
pect act. If you willlearn these 
principles there is awaiting you 
a brilliant success and more 
money | you ever thought 
of earning. 

As youwal see by the affidavit 
to the left thousands of repu- 
table selling organizations in 
America turn to this Associa- 
tion for their Salesmen. We 


this test before you, and who 
are now making the money you 
would like to make, are now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per cent once thought they were not ‘‘cut out 
for selling’’ that salesmen were ‘‘born’’ and not 
made. ‘They found it was a fallacy that had kept 
them in the rut. They discovered that anyone 
with proper pe | can sell, and they are mak- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, because they 
bad the vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! __ 
For instance, Ellis Sumner Cook, 58 Superior 
St., Oak Park, IIl., left a $25 a week job and 
last year made $9,000! H. D. Miller, a Chicago 
boy, was making $100 a month as a stenographer 
in July 1922, September, 3 months later, he 
he was week as asalesman. W. 
P. Clenny of City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into a selling job at $500 
a month. He is making $850a month now. M. 
V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 a 
week. He took up this training and now makes 
6 times that much. J. H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., 
exchanged his $75 a month job for one which pays 


can never take care of all the 
demands made on us for thi 
better type of trained salesmen. 


Make This Free Test at Once 
Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its way. The 
test is contained in a free book, ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship’’ which we will gladly send you without 
obligation. After reading the book through you 
will ask yourself the questions it brings up. 
answers will prove whether this is aor oppor- 
tunity or not. So mail the coupon NOW. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. 10-M 0, 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 

53 W Jackson Blvd., Dept. 10-M, Chicago, IL. 

Please send me without obligation on my part your free 
book, ““Modern Salesmanship”’ which will enable me to test 
my ability at home, and full information about the N.S. T. A. 
System of hip Training and Employment Service, 


Name. 
Address 
City 
Age 


September 
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“Here's Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you 
urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy 
we were when I came home with the news of my first 
promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, 
our home, our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the 
joy of happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare them ino 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them 
in city, town and country—in office, factory, shop, store, 
mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. There are 
clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and Con- 
tractors; mechanics who became Engineers and Elec- 
trical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing 
to splendid, responsible positions. 


Thousands of men and women in the last 32 yeare 
have advanced themselves in position and salary through 
I. C. S. help. Over 180,000 are studying right now. 
You can join them and get in line for promotion. 


The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and mail 
this coupon here and now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2127, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I oy | for 
the position or in the subject before which I have mar an 2: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management (Salesmanship 

Industrial Management )Advertising 

Personne! Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law ) Business English 
Accountancy (ineludi C.P.A.) Civil Service 
LiNicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mai! Clerk 
i Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 

panish O French Dlustrating Cartoening 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions 


JStructural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer 


Automebtle Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 


Metalurey Navigation 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Peultry 
dio Mathematics 

Name..... 
Street 3-6-2464 
Address............ 
City... State. 


Yo can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards. No canvassing or solicit. 
ing. We show you how, supply both men and women 
work at home, no matter where you live, and pay 
you.cash each week. Full particulars and booklet 
free Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
18 Adams Building Teronto, Canada 


It makes no difference how long you have used tobacco, whet 
cigarettes, pipe, cigars, chewing or snuff, Nix-O-Tine (Wond 
Sanitarium treatment in new tabiet form conquering thousands 
worst cases) will free you from the craving quickly and for good. 
No more desire for tobacco. Harmless. Guaranteed. ; 

Postpaid. Small sum if cured. Not a cent if it fails Sent on Trial 


PERKINS CHEMICAL CO. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE IT QUIT YOU 


Not only is tobacco filthy and disgusting to your loved ones, but {t 
contains a Deadly Poison which weakens heart, stomach, lowers 
vitality and invites diseases that may shorten your life STOP! 
Regain Vigor, but don’t shock your system by trying to quit unaided 


EASY TO QUIT 


of 


Write today for full remedy on trial 


SS-H St. Hastings. Nebr. 


= 


= Safety Automatic 


Shoots .25 cal. steel jacket 
bullets, 7 shot; blue steel 
finish, smooth action. Full 
length 4% in. $15 value. 
Send no money: pay postmaster 
on delivery our low price, plus 
a few cents postage. 10 day trial 
with money back guarantee, 


Order No, J-7121. Free 
CHICAGO SUPPLY CO. 2457 Archer Ave., Chicago 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, weak 
and want to be strong, I will send you a sample of 
famous Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. No 
money, just name and address for sample. Alex- 
ander Laboratories, 1242 Gateway Station, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED OF 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Poresand Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my BOOKLET, “A 
CLEAR-TONE SKIN,"’—telling how 1 cured my- 
self after being afflicted for over fifteen years, 
E. S. GIVENS, 212 Chemicai Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


(END US the WORD( 
FOR A SONG 


Our way of promoting publication is the best and cheapest 
for lyric and song writers. Send your poem for free criticism. 


COMPOSERS SERVICE CO. 
GAIETY THEATRE BUILDING NEW YORK 


TOBACCO 


Habit Cured or No Pay 


Any form, cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff. 


Guaranteed. 
trial. Costs $1.00 if it cures. Nothing if it fails. 


SUPERBA CO., E-50, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Harmless. Complete treatment sent on 
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t ks=60,000,000 Sold In Five Years—Mail In Your 
Your Pick Master Writers Like De Maupassant, 


YOUR PICK AT ONLY 5c PER 


Number 
Montaign Misanthrope. Moliere 
431 Humorous Sketches, Lave Letters of ‘Genius Hes Lafe Ang Meaningt 
Bernard Shaw Book of Real Adventure Harri ¥ 
1 F Mark Twain Sherlock Holmes Tales Mark Twain: Philosopher Rip Van Winkle. Irving 
Jumping Frog... Mivould Great Ghost Stories Guide to Rabelais. Goldberg Mikado. Gilbert 
What Bree 8 nger 3 Great Sea Stories Death: And Its Problems Essence of Buddhism 
=... Life Country of the Blind. Wells 532 Essays on Smasher 
> 33 Essays on Friends jacon’s Ess 
Wells. 537 Life of Barnum. Finger of Health 
Cuntroversy on Christianity. 38 Robin Hood. Finger nsects anc 
sycho- Analysis: Ingersoll and Gladstone Lowe Stories in Yellow, Thor —the ra 
to. Suggestion—How It Man Without a Country. Black, ete. De Gourmont sed from the Hei 
aus, 5 ii Hale Stories in Green, Zinzolin, rao of Society. Ibs 
> On Women. Maeterlinck ete. De Gourmont Spiritualism. & 
a a Bor “a What Life Means to Me. Child's Garden of Verses. Spencer: Life and Works 
Yourse® Seler New Jack London Nietzsche: Who He Was Life of Shakespeare 
Psychology for Beg Constantine and Beginnings Merchant, of Venice 
wh of Theosophy in Willis of Christianity Bismarck’s Life 
. - -439 Secret Memoirs. 2 vols. Whitman’s Poems Gems from Emerson 
Madame De Pompadour Lodging for Night. Stevenson Speeches of Washington 
Haldeman-Julius Flectricity Explained Prince. Machiavelli 
Haldeman- En : What Studies in Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer 


Dialogues Plato 
The Marquise. 


Books of Love, Life and Laughter c 


a0 


wan 


‘the Klansmen 
— = the meron. 4 
Tilicit Love, ete. Boccaccio 

uliw 
The Falcon, ete. Boccaccio Haldeman- Ju ius 
Don Juan. Balzac The Unworthy Coopers. 
Balzac’s Short Stories Haldeman-Julius 
3 Love, and Other Stories 7 Hanged. Andreyev 
De Maupassant Redemption. Tolstot 
» Tallow Ball. De Meu- Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
assant : French Short Stories. Daudet 
of Cleopatra’s Nights. 
i 


Life of Lincoln. Bowers 
Gautier Chinese Philosophy of Life 
-591-592 The Millennium. $ 
vols. Upton Sinclair 


Toleration. 

Primitive Beliefs 

Building of the Barth. Fenton 

Fleece of Gold. Gautier 

Sun Worship. Tichenor 

Clarimonde. Gautier 

Whistler's Humor 

Prince of Peace. Bryan 

Proverbs of England 

Proverbs of France 

Proverbs of Ireland 

Epigrams. Wilde 

Dreams. 

Epigrams of Sh 

Decay of Lying. Wilde 

Strength of the Strong. London 

Wilde's Ballad of Reading Jail 

Essays. Voltaire 

-330 Dente s Inferno. 2 Vols. 
of Lincoln 

History. of Rome. Giles 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

Goldsmith 


Hints on Public Speaking 
Reflections on Science. Huxley 
Guide to Plato. 

Choice of Books. 

Proverbs of Arabia 

Villon. Stevenson 


Importance of Being Earnest. 


Rue Morgue. Poe 
On Threshold of Sex 
Hypnotism Made Plain 
Historic Crimes. Finger 
6 Crimes of Borgias. Dumas 
History of Evolution. Fenton 
Aspects Birth Control 
Debate on Birth Control. 
Mrs. Sanger and Russell 
Journalism In Tennessee Importance. 
Phileas of Love. Sarah A Night » the Luxembourg. 


Gourm 
Bernhardt 
America and Sex Impulse, an * Weeks in a Balloon. 


Theodore Dreiser 
Hints on Writing Poetry wins ‘cn ee 


Structure of the Earth 7, 
Hints on Etiquette Hints on Writing Short 


Darwin As A Naturalist ote on Writing One-Act 
Plays 


= 


Maxims. Napoleon 

Subjection of Women. MIB 
Wit of Charles Lamb 

On Reading. Brandes 
Stole Philosophy. Murray 
Bssays. Chesterton 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Vindication of Paine. Ingersol® 
Snow-bound. Pied Piper 
Rights of Women. Ellis 
Prometheus Aeschylos 
Paine’s Common Sense 
Attack on Mill. Zola 
Thoughts of Paseal 

As You Like It. Shakespeare 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare 
Animals of Ancient Lands 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson 


r. 
Josh Billings’s Comical Leri- 


Lt} 
Josh Billings’s Humorous 
oigrams 


Darwin and Evolution 


De Maupassant 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
Wisdom of Dickens. Wilde 


Wizard 
Pvans and Zangwill 
Walking Tours. Stevenson 
Amusing Answers to Corre- 
spondents. Twain 
Oscar Wilde’s Letters to 
dt 


Humorous Fabl Twain 
-584-585-586- 588 
6 vols. Upton Sinclair 
The Overman. Upton Sinclair 
~ Phoebe. Theodore 

What Roy 
Know. Fielding 

What Every Young Man 
Should Know. Fielding 


Humor of Lincoln 
Nature of Dreams. Carrington 
Meditation. Mareus Aurelius 
Master Builder. 

ree Strangers. 


Diary 
Days "Condemned Man. 
Ward—His 


Mark of the Beast. 
Ghosts. Ibse 


Ti 
Lost Civilization. Finger 
me of Terror. 


Book 4 

Kipling 

n 48 

Man Who Would Be King. 
Kipling 

Majesty of Justice. Anatole 
France 4 


4 Trial and Death of 


Daisy Miller. H. Jam 
Tolstoi: His Life and Works 


1 Byolution vs. Religion 


Rome or Reason. Ingersoll 
Bvolution. Haeckel 
Schopenhauer’s E>says 
Happy Prince. Wilde 

Life of Tom Paine. Gunn 
New Discoveries in Science 
Yiddish Short Stories 

Great Yiddish Poetry 
Essence of Confucianism 
The Egypt of Yesterday 
Esperanto for Beginners 
Great Spanish Love Stories 
Life: Its Origin and Nature 
God of Vengeance. Asch 


7 Irish Fairy Tales 


Irish Folk Songs and 


678900 


Literature and Art. 
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Youth 


Along Sought Secret, Vital to 
gpiness, las Leen Discovered. 


By Walter S. Dean 
Alas! that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
—OMAR KHAYYAM, 


SECRET vital to human happiness has been 
discovered. An answer to an ancient prob- 
lem which, sooner or later, affects the welfare 
of virtually every man and woman. As this 

‘oblem undoubtedly will come to you eventually, 
if it has not come already, I urge you to read this 
article carefully. It may give you information of 
& value beyond all price. 

This newly-revealed secret is not a new 
“philosophy” nor a financial formula. It is not a 
political panacea. It has to do with something 
of far greater moment to the individual—human 
happiness, especially in the later years of life. 
And there is nothing theoretical, imaginative or 
fantastic about it, because it comes from the coldly 
exact realms of the practical where values must be 
proved. It “works.” And because it does work— 
most delightfully—it is one of the most important 
discoveries made in years. Thousands already 
bless it for having rescued them from disappoint- 
ment and misery. Millions will rejoice because 
of it in years to come. 

The peculiar value of this discovery is in its 
virtue for lifting the physical handicaps resulting 
from the premature waning of the vital forces of 
life, whether due to overwork, over-worry, sick- 
mess or the general over-expenditure of nervous 
energy in the strenuous living typical of the 
modern day. True happiness does not depend on 
wealth, position or fame. Primarily, it is a matter 
of health. Not the inefficient, “half-alive” condi- 
tidn which ordinarily passes as “health,” but the 
abundant, vibrant, magnetic vitality of superb 
manhood and womanhood. 

Unfortunately, this kind of health is rare. Our 
civilization, with its wear and tear, rapidly depletes 
recuperative capacity, and, in a physical sense, old 
age comes on when life should be at its prime. 


But this is not a tragedy of our era alone. Ages 
ago a Persian poet, in the world’s most melodious 
epic of pessimism, voiced humanity’s immemorial 
complaint that “spring should vanish with the 
rose” and the song of summer too soon come to 
an end, And for centuries before Omar Khayyam 
wrote his immortal verse, science had searched— 
and in the centuries that have passed since then has 
continued to search, without halt, for the fabled 
“fountain of youth’—the means for renewing 
energy and extending the summer time of life. 

Now, after many years of research, joyful re- 
ports from thousands show that lives clouded by 
the haze of too-early autumn have been illumined 
by the summer sun of health and joy; old age, 
in a sense being kept at bay, and the physical and 
mental vigor of former years again enjoyed in 
work and recreation. And the discovery which 
so adds to the joy of living is easily available to 
every one who feels the need of greater energy 
and vitality. 

The discovery had its origin in famous 
European laboratories. Brought to America, it 
was developed into a product that has won the 
highest praise in thousands of cases, many of 
which had defied all other treatments. In scientific 
circles the discovery has been known and used for 
several years with extraordinarily gratifying appre- 
ciation for the success it has demonstrated. It is 
now put up in convenient tablet form, under the 
name of Korex compound, for distribution to the 
general public. 

Anyone who finds life losing its charm and color 
or the feebleness of old age coming on years too 
soon, can obtain full strength treatment of this 
compound, sufficient for ordinary cases, under a 
positive guarantee that it costs nothing if it fails 
to prove satisfactory and only $2 if satisfied. In 
average cases, the compound usually brings about 
gratifying improvement in a few days. 

Simply write in confidence to the Melton 
Laboratories, 2148 Melton Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
and this wonder restorative will be mailed to you, 
sealed in a plain wrapper. You may enclose $2 
or, if you prefer, just send your name without 
money and pay the postman $2 and postage when 
the parcel is delivered. In either case, if you report 
within ten days that you are not satisfied, the 
purchase price will be refunded on request. The 
Melton Laboratories are nationally known and 
thoroughly reliable. Moreover, their offer is fully 
guaranteed so no one need hesitate to accept it. 
If you need this widely praised and remarkable 
rejuvenator, write for it today. 
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Some People Say This Book 


Not Fit to 


Elinor Glyn, author of ‘‘ Three Weeks,” has written an auda- 
cious novel called “The Price of Things.” 


book thrill like this one. 


passion, nevertheless we thi 


Thousands 
Will Brand It 
“The Devil’s 
Bargain” 


HOUSANDS 
will say the 


years of age. 


Warning! 


“The Price of Things’ is not 
a bed-time story for children. 
And the publishers positively 
do not care to have the book 
read by anyone under eighteen 


are over eighteen, please do 
not fill out the coupon below. 


Let These 


Thrill You 


So unless you 


husband of this 


story was prompted 

by the Devil’s own impulse to do 
what he did. Thousands all over 
the country will brand the agree- 
ment between the husband and 
the hero “a bargain of sin.” Others 
will claim the author is reckless to 
write of such a thing. And yet Elinor 
Glyn will show you, in “The Price of 
Things,” that strict conventions some- 


ir not count-—that, after all, 
love and passion are the only big 
things which really matter. She brings 
out superbly in this sensational story 
the fact that for thousands of years 
people have been acting not as God 
and Nature intended they should, but 
as people who continually fear the 
finger of shame and scorn. 

“The Price of Things” thrillingly 
lates how, despite all shams and 
nventions, the terrific force of love 
ll grow in leaps and bounds until, 
with a roar and a rush, it bursts all 


427 


the floodgates of restraint. As the 
heroine sees this irresistible force: 
“Then I forgot honor and self-con- 
trol, because m nature I find there is 


@ stronger force than all these things, 
ae that is the touch of the one we 
ove. 


Elinor Glyn Does Not 
Care What People Say 
About This Book 


RUE it is that Elinor Glyn is the 

world’s most daring writer and this 
her most daring book. But she cares 
not that so many say her books are 
not fit to read. Elinor Glyn will show 
you love and passion as it is, not as 
bread-and-water moralists would like 
you to believe it is. She writes with 
utter candor and frankness of the 
things she knows best—the greatest 
things in life—Love and Passion! 


ow any more about it. 


The art of Elinor Glyn is so charmingly 
simple, you really don’t know you -are read- 
ing a book. You quickly forget the printed 
So perfectly human and life-like are 
Mrs. Glyn’s characters that you actually 
You move about 
among them. So evident, so inescapable, is NOw. Mail 
the mystery, the charm, the fire and passion 


page. 
seem to hear them talking. 


Never coulda 
Never would any other writer dare *. 
to touch such a breath-taking subject. But, while ElinorGlyn | 
handles her topic with fearless frankness, while she allows her- 
self great freedom in ‘writing this burning sto 
you should be 


the book and decide for yourself whether or not it is fit to read. 
This you can do at our risk—without advancing a penny! © 


of love and 


owed to read 


Perfect Lovers 


thrill you as you never 
have been thrilled 
before because Elinor 
Glyn wrote it to thrill 
you. The book should 
injure no one honest 
enough to face the facts of life—and 
certainly Elinor Glyn is not one to the most 
loss them over like the folks of a 
ew generations ago who gave the im- body wii 
pression that babies grew in cabbage 
patches and no one was supposed to 


on approval. 


ally in your hands—pay him 


P When the postman delivers 
“Te. Price of the book to your door—waen it is setu- 


Things” will only $1.97, 


plus a few pennies postage, and the book 
is yours. Go over it to your heart’s contents 


—read it from cover to cover—and if 


you 
are not more than pleased, simply mail the 


book back in good condition within five 
days and your $1.97 will be refunded gladly. 


the million! 
sensational book 


in greater demand than all others. 


unless you mail 


ONCE. 
it is the truth. 


Elinor Glyn’s books sell like maglo—by 

“The Price of Things,” being 
she has over 
written—and that’s saying a lot!—will be 
Every- 
talk about it—everybody will 


now 
possible that the 
present edition may be exhausted, and you 
may be compelled to wait for your copy, 
the coupon below A 
We do not say this to hurry youe+ 


Get your pencil—fill out the coup 
f it to The Authors’ Press, 
Auburn, N. Y., before it is too late. Them 


of this fiercely-sweet romance, that the warm be prepared to read the most sensational 


breath of the hero seems to fan your face. 


Your blood races madly at the uncondi- 
tionally sweet surrender of this delicious 
heraine, You feel her soft arms about your 

cr You kiss her madly and seem 
to draw her very soul through her lips. 

Oh! it is one book in a million. It 
is a book you will read in one sitting. 
Having started it, you can not lay it 
aside until finished. And when com- 
D you will sigh in regret, then 
dream a little. But you will not sleep. 
No, you will be living over and ov 
again those deliciously 
mantic moments when all the world 
seemed to cease breathing for two whose 
hearts beat as one. 


This Book Is 
Uncensored 


E publishers unconditionally guar- 

antee this book to be exactly as it 
appeared in the English edition—un- 
censored—unabridged. We are offering 
it to the American public word for word 
as it a originally. “The Price 
of Things’’ probably will appear as a 
movie in the near future, but it will be 
censored, cut, and slashed to such an 
extent that the daring of the original 
copy will be almost entirely lost. 


SEND NO MONEY 


‘OU need not advance a single penny 
for “The Price of Things.” Simply 
fill out the coupon below—or write a 
letter—and the book will be sent to you 


ever written! 


on, 
— $3.11. Cash with coupon. 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 503, Auburn, N. Y. 
Send me on approval Elinor Glyn’s sensational 
novel, “The Price of Things.’’ When the post- 
man delivers the book to my door, I will pay 
him only $1.97, plus a few pennies postage. 
If the book is not satisfactory, L may return 
it any time within five days after it is received, 
and you agree to refund my money. 


De Laxe Leather Edition We have prepared a 
Limited Edition, handsomely bound in Royal Purple} 
Genuine Leather and lettered in Gold, with Gold 
Tops and Purple Silk Markers. No expense spared— 
makes a gorgeous gift If you prefer this leather 
edition—as most people do—simply sign below, 
place a cross in the little square st the 

right. and pay the postman only $2-97 plus CT] 


City and State 


IMPORTANT—If it is possible that you may 
not be at home when the postman calls, send 
cash im advance. Also if you reside outside 
the 8. A., payment must be made in 

Leather 


advance. Regular Editi $2.11. 
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The Greatest Typewriter Bargain Ever Offered 


Right now we are making you the greatest typewriter offer you ever 
dreamed of—an eye opener 
Rebuilt Underwood only $3.00 down. 


This wonderful standard Shipman-Ward 
Ten days free trial and the 


easiest monthly payments, shipped direct to you from our big factory. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Yes, only $3.00 down puts this genuine late 
Shipman-W ard Rebuilt Underwood in 
You can try it, test it, and then 
decide. See for vouneaill te w new it is, how 
it writes. You must be satisfied. Your $3.00 
unconditionally returned if at the end of ten 
days you are not satisfied. The entire trans- 
ection will not cost you one cent. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
Shipman -Ward Mfg. Co. 


1886 Shipman Bldg. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Send by return mail your wonderful offer of 
Shipman-Ward Standard Rebuilt Under- 
wood, also your book of facts. (This is not 
way. 


Street or R. F. D. No... 


your home 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Little more than rental. Balance of pay- 
ments so small you will hardly notice them 
while you enjoy the use of this wonderful 
machine. You don't have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. All at a big saving to you. 


Five Year Written Guarantee 


With every typewriter we give a written 
guarantee. ese machines are rebuilt like 
new by the famous SHIPMAN-WARD 
PROCESS. Equipped with late improve- 
ments. You can't tell them from a new 
machine. The world's standard typewriter, 
the same models as sold by the Underwood 
Typewriter Company today, at a big saving 
to you. Act Now! Get this splendid offer 
save money. 


Free Book of Facts 


Write for this free book of facts explaining 
Shipman-Ward's wonderful system of re- 
building typewriters. We show you exactly 
how it ’sdone. How you are able to buy them. 
Complete and valuable information about the 
typewriter industry, both instructive and 
educational. 


ACT NOW! Mail the coupon today. 


From Factory to You 
These machines are shipped 
direct from our factory—the 
largest typewriter rebuilding 
plant in the world. They are 
rebuilt by the famous SHIP- 
MAN-WARD PROCESS 
Developed through 30 years 
in the typewriter business. 
Through our money saving 
methods of rebuilding and elimi 
nation of a large expensive sales 
force we are able to make this 
wonderful money saving offer 
to you. ACT TODAY, take 
advantage of it and you will 
save money. 


OUR FACTORY 


All Shipments made direct 

you from our modern factory— 

the largest typewriter rebuilding 
plant in the world 


Free with Every Type 
writer 

A complete course in touch 
typewriting. Youdon't havete 
know how to operate a type 
writer. You can learn to oper- 
ate this machine in one day 
We also give free a waterproof 
cover and all tools that come 
with a typewriter. 


1886 Shipman Building, Chicago, IIL 
MONTROSE and RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


Please mention Newsstanp Group when answering advertisements 
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The Uniqueness of ‘Roxelane 


By Ellis O. Briggs 


HE money I spent at the Petit 
Champ Garden Bar in Constanti- 
nople, night after night, was mere- 
ly incidental. I came to watch the Arab 
girl dance and, having watched, I re- 
turned to my rooms in a highly ex- 
plosive state which had no reference to 
the number of glasses of dousico I had 
stowed away while waiting for her act. 
Seeing her, I hada wild impulse to 
leap to the stage and press her extraor- 
dinarily pliant body against my own, 
—to clutch with my hands those sleek 
soft shoulders, as mobile as white petals 
in the breeze,—to bury my face in the 
liquid of her dark perfumed hair. A 
Russian, in my combustible condition, 
would have snapped off three gills of 
vodka, sawed Roxelane’s manager into 
stove lengths and decamped toward the 
steppes with his onyx eyes glistening 
and the shrieking girl under his arm. A 
Frenchman would have bribed the same 
Levantine keeper and entertained the 
»lady with Cordon Rouge and the tickle 
‘of his combed whiskers. But I couldn’t 
do that. The Anglo and the Saxon cor- 
puscles forbade me. 


September 1924 


I was sure that I appealed to Roxe- 
lane. I paid the scurrilous waiter enough 
in securing my table by the footlights 
to enable him to drain the Golden Horn 
with a garden hose and a bicycle pump. 
And on the sixth night that I appeared 
at the identical table, Roxelane smiled 
at me, from a distance of nine feet. . 
From then on, every night, she smiled 
at me. The novelty did not wear off. I 
looked forward to the sensation as the 
crowning aesthetic achievement of each 
day; I experienced, under the potent 
gaze of Roxelane’s amber eyes, the feel- 
ing of having a bit of ice rubbed the 
length of my spine, followed by the con- 
viction that I had swallowed lighted 
gasolene. 

Yes, Roxelane was unique; there was 
no question about it. ~ 


ONE EVENING her appearance was 
delayed by half an hour, increasing the 
size of my bill by two Pernod absinthe, 
mixed in the French fashion (now un- 
happily banned), a cup of muddy coffee, 
a thimble-full of raki, and several at- 
tempts to swallow at a gulp the evil 
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10 THE UNIQUENESS OF ROXELANE 


mixture the Greeks name mastika. 

As soon as Roxelane stepped to the 
stage I sensed that something was 
wrong. It was not alone the droop of 
her shoulders as she stood in the wings, 
waiting her cue; nor was it the listless 
turn of her deep, sensuous lips as her 
head went back, her hair scraping the 
floor and her naked arms moving to the 
rhythm of Eastern music. She danced 
mechanically tonight and I caught her 
eyes turning again and again to the side 
of the stage where her manager waited. 
There was fear in her eyes. 

She did not smile at me... . 

Her manager was visible from my 
table. As he stood in the wings I could 
see there was something in his hand. 
Once more Roxelane danced. She was 
weary, panting, with pearly drops shin- 
ing on forehead and breast and arms. 
She swayed at a chord which should 
have rendered her marble. A drunken 
Armenian at the rear of the hall 
giggled. 

As Roxelane passed the wings I saw 
the hand of the manager rise. Some- 
thing shot out from his wrist. It was 
the flick of a lash! The thong struck 
the Arab girl across the back! .. . 

A minute and a half was all I re- 
quired to reach Roxelane’s room. The 
door was shut, but I plunged in with 
sufficient extra momentum to carry me 
half way across the Bosphorus had 
there been no wall blocking my prog- 
ress. The knuckles of my fist struck the 
manager’s ear in time to prevent an- 
other blow of his whip. He crumpled 


CHILDHOOD : the summer morning before the tornado struck you. 


from the ankles. Savagely I seized his 
whip and broke the stem into four or 
five pieces. 

Roxelane was leaning against the 
back of a chair. Part of her meagre 
costume was ripped away and on her 
side I saw the red mark of the lash. She 
eyed me with a curious, passionate 
stare; the look of her who sees the 
mirage of an oasis after parching days 
on the desert. Her dark eyelids flutter- 
ed. She swayed forward, her hand 
reaching out for my hand; finding it, 
she lifted it to her moist lips. I felt 
the fragrance of henna, and of dried 
rose petals of Arabia... . 


My arM supported the shoulder of 
Roxelane’s Levantine manager as I ap- 
plied to his mouth the neck of a bottle 
of brandy. The energy of forty-nine 
pairs of vicious wild zebras trickled 
down his throat—he opened his eyes 
and he gurgled. 

I addressed him in French, in a voice 
carefully miodulated and_ courteous. 
“There is my Turkish note for fifty 
liras on the table beside your nargileh. 
Do not, my dear sir, make the mis- 
take of buying another whip. Go in- 
stead to the English shop on the Grande 
Rue de Pera and buy a shotgun.” 

I held up my thumb. The teeth in 
Roxelane’s alluring and sensuous coun- 
tenance had cut my thumb to the bone 
. . . the severed muscles were twitch- 
ing. 

Yes, Roxelane was unique; there was 
absolutely no question about it. 
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Her first husband was killed in the war, and she mar- 
ried again... but she was to find out that death is 
not a final thing, so long as memory lives! . . A vivid 


story by a great author. 


The 


By D. H. 


a handsome woman of forty, no 

longer slim, btifGttractive in her 
soft, full, feminine way. The French 
porters ran round her, getting a volup- 
tuous pleasure from merely carrying 
her bags. And she gave them ridicu- 
lously high tips, because, in the first 
place, she had never really known the 
value of money, and secondly, she had 
a morbid fear of underpaying anyone, 
but particularly a man, who was eager 
to serve her. 

It was really a joke to her, how eag- 
erly these Frenchmen—all sorts of 
Frenchmen—ran round her and Ma- 
damed her. Their voluptuous obsequi- 
ousness! Because after all, she was 
toche. Fifteen years of marriage to 
an Englishman—or rather to two Eng- 
lishmen—had not altered her racially. 
Daughter of a German baron she was, 
and remained, in her own mind and 
body, although England had become 
her life-home. And surely she looked 
German, with her fresh complexion 
and her strong full figure. But like 
most people of the world, she was a 
mixture, with Russian blood and 
French blood also in her veins. And 
she had lived in one country and an- 
other, till she was somewhat indiffer- 
ent to her surroundings. So _ that 
perhaps the Parisian men might be ex- 


K ATHERINE FARQUHAR was 


Lawrence 


cused for running round her so eagerly, 
and getting a voluptuous pleasure from 
calling a taxi for her, or giving up a 
place in the omnibus to her, or carry- 
ing her bags, or holding the menu card 
before her. Nevertheless, it amused 
her. And she had to confess she liked 
them, these Parisians. They had their 
own kind of manliness, even if it wasn’t 
an English sort ; and if a woman looked 
pleasant and soft-fleshed, and a wee bit 
helpless, they were ardent and gener- 
ous. Katherine understood so well that 
Frenchmen were rude to the dry, hard- 
seeming, competent Englishwoman or 
American. She sympathized with the 
Frenchman’s point of view: too much 
obvious capacity to helg herself is a 
disagreeable trait in a woman. 

At the Gare de l'Est, of course, 
everybody was expected to be Boche, 
and it was almost a convention with the 
porters to assume a certain small-boyish 
superciliousness. Nevertheless, there 
was the same voluptuous scramble to 
escort Katherine Farquhar to her seat 
in the first class carriage. Madaime was 
traveling alone. 


HE WAS going to Germany via 
Strasburg, meeting her sister in 
Baden-Baden. Philip, her husband, was 
in Germany collecting some sort of 
evidence for his newspaper. Kather- 
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ine felt a little weary of newspapers, 
and of the sort of “evidence” that is 
extracted out of nowhere to feed them. 
However, Philip was quite clever, he 
was a “little somebody” in the world. 

Her world, she had realized, consisted 
almost entirely of “little somebodies.” 
She was outside the spheres of the no- 
bodies, always had been. And _ the 
Somebodies with a capital S were all 
safely dead. She knew enough of the 
world today to know that it is not going 
to put up with any great Somebody; 
but many little nobodies and a suf- 
ficient number of little somebodies. 
Which, after all, is as it should be, she 

Sometimes she had vague misgiv- 
ings. 

Paris, for example, with its Louvre 
and its Luxembourg and its cathedral, 
seemed intended for Somebody. In a 
ghostly way, it called for some supreme 
Somebody. But all its little men, no- 
bodies and somebodies, were as spar- 
rows twittering for crumbs, and drop- 
ing their little droppings on the palace 
cornices. 

To Katherine, Paris brought back 
again her first husband, Alan An- 
struther, that red-haired fighting Celt, 
father of her two grown-up children. 
Alan had had a weird innate convic- 
tion that he was beyond ordinary judg- 
ment. Katherine could never quite see 
where it came in. To be the son of 
a Scottish baronet, and captain in a 
Highland regiment did not seem to her 
stupendous. As for Alan himself, he 
was handsome in uniform, with his 
kilt swinging and his blue eye glaring. 
Even stark-naked and without any trim- 
mings, he had a bony, dauntless, over- 
bearing manliness of his own. The 
one thing Katherine could not quite ap- 
preciate was his silent, indomitable as- 
sumption that he was actually first- 
born, a born lord. He was a clever 
man, too, ready to assume that General 
This or Colonel That might really be 
his superior. Until he actually came 
into contact with General This or 
Colonel That. Whereupon his over- 
weening blue eye arched in his bony 
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face, and a faint tinge of contempt in- 
fused itself into his homage. 

Lordly or not, he wasn’t much of a 
success in the worldly sense. 

Katherine had loved him, and he had 
loved her; that was indisputable. But 
when it came to innate conviction of 
lordliness, it was a question which of 
them was worse. For she, in her ami- 
able, queen-bee self thought that ulti- 
mately hers was the right to the last 
homage. 

Alan had been too unyielding and 
haughty to say much. But sometimes 
he would stand and look at her in silent 
rage, wonder, and indignation. The 
wondering indignation had been almost 
too much for her. What did the man 
think he was? 

He was one of the hard clever 
Scotchmen, with a philosophic ten- 
dency, but without sentimentality. His 
contempt of Nietzsche, whom she 
adored, was intolerable. Alan just as- 
serted himself like a pillar of rock, and 
expected the tides of the modern world 
to recede around him. They didn’t. 

So he concerned, himself with 
astronomy, gazing through a telescope 
and watching the worlds beyond worlds. 
Which seemed to give him relief... . 

After ten years they had ceased to 
live together, passionate as they both 
were. They were too proud and un- 
forgiving to yield to one another, and 
—_ too haughty to yield to any out- 
sider. 


LAN HAD a friend, Philip, also 

a Scotchman, and a _ university 
friend. Philip, trained for the bar, had 
gone into journalism, and had made 
himself a name. He was a little black 
Highlander, of the insidious sort, clever, 
and knowing. This look of knowing in 
his dark eyes, and the feeling of secrecy 
that went with his dark little body, made 
him interesting to women. Another 
thing he could do was to give off a great 
sense of warmth and offering, like a 
dog when it loves you. He seemed to 
be able to do this at will. And Kath- 
erine, after feeling cool about him and 
rather despising him for years, at last 
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fell under the spell of the dark, insid- 
ious fellow. 
“You!” she said to Alan, whose over- 
weening masterfulness drove her wild. 
“You don’t even know that a woman 
exists. And that’s where Philip Far- 
quhar is more than you are. He does 
know something of what a woman 
“Bah! the little—” said Alan, using 
an obscene word of contempt. 
Nevertheless, the friendship-endured, 
kept up by Philip, who had an almost 
uncanny love for Alan. Alan was 
mostly indifferent. But he was used to 
Philip, and habit meant a great deal to 
him. 
“Alan really is an amazing man!” 
Philip would say to Katherine. “He is 


the only real man, what I call a real 
man, that I have ever met.” 

“But why is he the only real man?” 
“Don’t you call yourself a 


she asked. 
real man 

“Oh, J—I’m different! My strength 
lies in giving in—and then recovering 
myself. I do let myself be swept away. 
But so far, I’ve always managed to get 
myself back again. Alan—” and Philip 
even had a half-reverential, half-envious 
way of uttering the word—‘Alan 
never lets himself be swept away. And 
he’s the only man I know who 
doesn’t.” 

“Yah!” she said. “He is fooled by 
plenty of things. You can fool him 
through his vanity.” 

“No,” said Philip. “Never, alto- 
gether. You can’t deceive him right 
through. When a thing really touches 
Alan, it is tested once and for all. You 
know if it’s false or not. He’s the only 
man I ever met, who can’t help being 
real.” 

“Ha!—you overrate his reality,” said 
Katherine, rather scornfully. 

And later, when Alan shrugged his 
shoulders with that mere, indifferent 
tolerance, at the mention of Philip, she 
got angry. 

“You are a poor friend,” she said. 

“Friend!” he answered. “I never 
was Farquhar’s friend! If he asserts 
that he’s mine, that’s his side of the 


question. I never positively cared for 
the man. He’s too much over the wrong 
side of the border for me.” 

“Then,” she answered, “you’ve no 
business to let him consider he is your 
friend. You've no right to let him think 
so much of you. You should tell him 
you don’t like him.” 

T’ve told him a dozen times. He 
seems to enjoy it. It seems part of his 
game.” 

And he went away to his astronomy. 


AME THE WAR and the de_ 
parture of Alan’s regiment’ for 
France. 

“There!” he said. ““Now you have to 
pay the penalty of having married a sol- 
dier. You find him fighting your own 
people. So it is.” 

She was too much struck by this blow 
even to weep. 

“Good-bye!” he said, kissing her 
gently, lingeringly. After all, he had 
been a husband to her. 

And as he looked back at her, with 
the gentle, protective husband-knowl- 
edge in his blue eyes, and at the same 
time, that other quiet realization of des- 
tiny, her consciousness fluttered into 
incoherence. She only wanted to alter 
everything, to alter the past, to alter all 
the flow of history, the terrible flow of 
history. Secretly somewhere inside her- 
self she felt that with her queen-bee 
love, and queen-bee will, she could di- 
vert the whole flow of history—nay, 
even reverse it. 

But in the remote, realizing look that 
lay at the back of his eyes, back of all 
his changeless husband-care, she saw 
that it could never be so. That the 
whole of her womanly, motherly con- 
centration could never put back the 
great flow of human destiny. That, as 
he said, only the cold strength of a man, 
accepting the destiny of destruction, 
could see the human flow through the 
chaos and beyond to a new outlet. But 
the chaos first, and the long rage of de- 
struction. 

For an instant her will broke. Al- 
most her soul seemed broken. And 
then he was gone. And as soon as he 
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was gone, she recovered the core of her 
assurance. 

Philip was a great consolation to her. 
He asserted that the war was mon- 
strous, that it should never have been, 
and that men should refuse to consider 
it as anything but a colossal, disgraceful 
accident. 

She, in her German soul, knew that 
it was no accident. It was inevitable, 
and even necessary. But Philip’s atti- 
tude soothed her enormously, restored 
her to herself. 


II 


LAN NEVER came back. In 

the spring of 1915 he was miss- 

ing. She had never mourned for him. 

She had never really considered him 

dead. In a certain sense, she had tri- 

umphed. The Queen-bee had recovered 

her sway as queen of the earth: the 

woman, the mother, the female with 

the ear of corn in her hand, as against 
the man with the sword. 

Philip had gone through the war as 
a journalist, always throwing his weight 
on the side of humanity, and human 
truth, and peace. He had been an in- 
expressible consolation. And in 1921 
she had married him. 

The thread of fate might be spun, it 
might even be measured out. But the 
hand of Lachesis had been stayed from 
cutting it through. 

At first, it was wonderfully pleasant 
and restful and voluptuous, especially 
for a woman of thirty-eight, to be mar- 
ried to Philip. Katherine felt he car- 
essed her senses, and soothed her, and 
gave her what she wanted. . . . 

Then, gradually, a curious sense of 
degradation started in her spirit. She 
felt unsure, uncertain. It was almost 
like having a disease. Life became null 
and unreal to her, as it had never been 
before. She did not even struggle and 
suffer. In the numbness of her flesh 
she could feel no reactions. Everything 
was turwilig into mud. 

Then again, she would recover, and 
enjoy herself wonderfully. And after 
a while, the suffocating sense of nullity 
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and degradation once more. Why, why, 
why did she feel degraded, in her secret 
soul? Never, of course, outwardly. 

The memory of Allan came back into 
her. She still thought of him and his 
relentlessness with an arrested heart, 
but without the angry hostility she used 
to feel. A little awe of him, of his 
memory, stole back into her spirit. She 
resisted it. She was not used to feel- 
ing awe. 

She realized, however, the difference 
between being married to a soldier, a 
ceaseless, born fighter, a sword not to 
be sheathed, and this other man, this 
cunning civilian, this subtle equivocator, 
this adjuster of the scales of truth. 

Philip was cleverer than she was. He 
set her up, the queen-bee, the Mother, 
the Woman, the Female Judgment, and 
he served her with subtle, cunning hom- 
age. He put the scales, the Balance, in 
her hand. But also, cunningly, he blind- 
folded her, and manipulated the scales 
when she was sightless. 

Dimly she realized all this. But only 
dimly, confusedly, because she was 
blindfolded. Philip ,had the subtle, 
fawning power that could keep her al- 
ways blindfolded. . . 

Sometimes she gasped and gasped, 
from her oppressed lungs. And some- 
times the bony, hard, masterful, but 
honest face of Alan would come back, 
and suddenly it would seem to her that 
she was all right again, that the strange 
voluptuous suffocation, which left her 
soul in mud, was gone, and she could 
breathe air of the open heavens once 
more. Even fighting air. 


T CAME to her on the boat crossing 

the Channel. Suddenly she seemed 
to feel Alan at her side again, as if 
Philip had never existed. As if Philip 
had never meant anything more to her 
than the shop-assistant measuring off 
her orders. And, escaping, as it were, 
by herself across the cold, wintry Chan- 
nel, she suddenly deluded herself into 
feeling as if Philip had never existed, 
only Alan had ever been her husband. 
. . « He was her husband still. . . . 
And she was going to meet him... . 
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This gave her her blitheness in Paris, 
and made the Frenchmen so nice to her. 
For the Latins love to feel a woman is 
really enveloped in the spell of some 
man. Beyond all race, is the problem 
of man and woman... . 

Katherine now sat dimly, vaguely ex- 
cited and almost happy, in the railway 
carriage on the Est railroad. It was 
like the old days when she was going 
home to Germany. Or even more, like 
the old days when she was coming back 
to Alan. Because in the past when he 
was her husband, feel as she might 
toward him, she could never get over 
the sensation that the wheels of the 
railway-carriage had wings, when they 
were taking her back to him. Even 
when she knew that he was going to be 
awful to her, hard and relentless and 
destructive, still the motion went on 
wings. 

Whereas toward Philip she moved 
with a strange, disintegrating reluc- 
tance. She decided not to think of him. 


Ill 


S SHE LOOKED unseeing out of 

the carriage window, suddenly, 
with a jolt, the wintry landscape real- 
ized itself in her consciousness. The 
flat, grey, wintry landscape, ploughed 
fields of greyish earth that looked as if 
they were compound of the clay of 
dead men. Pallid, stark, thin trees stood 
like wire beside straight, abstract roads. 
A ruined farm between a few more 
wire trees. And a dismal village filed 
past, with smashed houses like rotten 
teeth between the straight rows of the 
village street. 

With sudden horror she realized that 
she must be in the Marne country, the 
ghastly Marne country, century after 
century digging the corpses of frus- 
trated men into its soil! The border 
country, where the Latin races and the 
Germanic neutralize one another into 
horrid ash. . . 

Perhaps even the corpse of her own 
man among that grey clay... . 

It was too much for her. She sat 


ashy herself with horror, wanting to 
escape. 

“If I had only known,” she said, “if 
only | had known, I would have gone 
by Basle. . . .” 

The train drew up at Soissons: name 
ghastly to her. She simply tried to 
make herself unreceptive to everything. 
And mercifully luncheon was served. 
She went down to the restaurant car, 
and sat opposite to a little French Offi- 
cer in horizon-blue uniform, who sug- 
gested anything but war. He looked so 
naive, rather childlike and nice, with 
the certain innocence that so many 
French people preserve under their so- 
called wickedness, that she felt really 
relieved. He bowed to her with an odd, 
shy little bow when she returned him 
his half-bottle of red wine, which had 
slowly jigged its way the length of the 
table, owing to the motion of the train. 
How nice he was! And how he would 
give himself to a woman, if she would 
only find real pleasure in the male that 
he was. 

Nevertheless, she herself felt very re- 
mote from this business of male and 
female, and giving and taking. 


bby LUNCHEON, in the heat 
of the train and the flush of her 
half-bottle of white wine, she went to 
sleep again, her feet grilling uncomfort- 
ably on the iron plate of the carriage 


floor. And as she slept, life as she had 
known it seemed all to turn artificial to 
her, the sunshine of the world an artifi- 
cial light, with smoke above, like the 
light of torches, and things artificially 
growing, in a night that was lit up artifi- 
cially with such intensity that it gave 
the illusion of day. It had been an 
illusion, her life-day, as a ballroom eve- 
ning is an illusion. Her love and her 
emotions, her very panic of love, had 
been an illusion. She realized how love 
had become panic-stricken inside her, 
during the war. 

And now even this panic of love was 
an illusion. She had run to Philip to be 
saved. And now, both her panic love 
and Philip’s salvation were an illusion! 
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What remained, then? Even panic- 
stricken love, the intensest thing, per- 
haps, she had ever felt, was only an 
illusion. What was left? The grey 
shadows of death? 

When she looked out again, it was 
growing dark, and they were at Nancy. 
She used to know this country as a girl. 
At half-past seven she was in Stras- 
burg, where she must stay the night, 
as there was no train over the Rhine 
till morning. 

The porter, a blond, hefty fellow, ad- 
dressed her at once in Alsatian German. 
He insisted on escorting her safely to 
her hotel—a German hotel—keeping 
guard over her like an appointed senti- 
nel, very faithful and competent, so dif- 
ferent from Frenchmen. 


T WAS a cold, wintry night, but she 

wanted to go out after dinner, to see 

the Cathedral. She remembered it all 
so well, in that other life. 

The wind blew icily in the street. 
The town seemed empty, as if its spirit 
had left it. The few squat, hefty foot- 
passengers were all talking the harsh, 
Alsatian German. Shop signs were in 
French, often with a little concession 
to German underneath. And the shops 
were full of goods, glutted with goods 
from the once German factories of 
Mulhausen and other cities. 

She crossed the night-dark river, 
where the washhouses of the washer- 
women were anchored along the 
stream, a few odd women still kneeling 
over the water’s edge, in the dim elec- 
tric light, rinsing their clothes in the 
grim cold water. In the big square, the 
icy wind was blowing, and the place 
seemed a desert. A city once more 
conquered. 

After all she could not remember 
her way to the Cathedral. She saw a 
French policeman in his blue cape and 
peaked cap, looking a lonely, vulnerable, 
silky specimen in this harsh Alsatian 
city. Crossing over to him, she asked 
him in French where was the Cathedral. 

He pointed out to her the first turn- 
ing on the left. He did not seem hos- 
tile: nobody seemed really hostile. Only 
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the great frozen weariness of winter in 
a conquered city, on a weary, everlast- 
ing borderline. 

And the Frenchman seemed far more 
weary, and also, more sensitive, than 
the crude Alsatians. . . . 


HE REMEMBERED the. little 

street, the old, overhanging houses 
with black timbers and high gables. 
And like a great ghost, a reddish flush 
in its darkness, the uncanny Cathedral 
breasting the oncomer, standing gigan- 
tic, looking down in darkness out of 
darkness, on the pigmy humanness of 
the city. It was built of reddish stone, 
that had a flush in the night, like dark 
flesh. And vast, an incomprehensibly 
tall, strange thing, it looked down out 
of the night. The great rose window 
poised high seemed like a breast of the 
vast thing, and prisms and needles of 
stone shot up, as if it were plumage, 
dimly, half-visible in heaven. 

There it was, in the upper darkness 
of the ponderous winter night, like a 
menace. She remembered, her spirit 
used in the past to soar aloft with it. 
But now, looming with a faint rust of 
blood out of the upper black heavens, 
the thing stood suspended, looking 
down with vast, demonish menace, calm 
and implacable. 

Mystery and dim, ancient fear came 
over the woman’s soul. The Cathedral 


looked so strange and demonish- 
heathen. And an ancient, indomitable 
blood seemed to stir in it. It stood 


there like some vast silent beast with 
teeth of stone, waiting and wondering 
when to stoop against this pallid 
humanity. 

And dimly she realized that behind 
all the ashy pallor and sulphur of our 
civilization lurks the great blood- 
creature waiting, implacable and eter- 
nal, ready at last to crush our white 
brittleness and let the shadowy blood 
move erect once more in a new, implac- 
able pride and strength. Even out of 
the lower heavens looms the great 
blood-dusky Thing, blotting out the 
Cross it ~as supposed to exalt. 

The scroll of the night sky seemed 
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to roll back, showing a huge, blood- 
dusky presence looming enormous, 
stooping looking down, awaiting its 
moment. . . . 


A S SHE turned te go away, to move 
away from the closed wings of the 
Minster, she notited a man standing on 
the pavement, in the direction of the 
post-office which functions obscurely in 
the Cathedral Square. Immediately she 
knew that that man, standing dark and 
motionless, was Alan! He was alone, 
motionless, remote. . . . 

He did not move toward her. She 
hesitated, then went in his direction, as 
if going to the post-office. He stood 
perfectly motionless, and her heart died 


as she drew near. Then, as she passed, - 


he turned suddenly, looking down on 
her. 

It was he, though she could hardly 
see his face, it was so dark, with a 
dusky glow in the shadow. 

“Alan!” she said. 

He did not speak, but laid his hand 
detainingly on her arm, as he used in 
the early days, with strange, silent au- 
thority. And turning her with a faint 
pressure on her arm, he went along 
with her, leisurely, through the main 
street of the city, under the arcade 
where the shops were still lighted up. 

She glanced at his face; it seemed 
much more dusky, and duskily ruddy, 
than she had known him. He was a 
stranger; and yet it was he, no other. 
He said nothing at all. But that was 
also in keeping. His mouth was closed, 
his watchful eyes seemed changeless, 
and there was a shadow of silence 
around him, impenetrable, but not cold. 
Rather aloof and gentle, like the silence 
that surrounds a wild animal. 

She knew that she was walking with 
his spirit. But that even did not trouble 
her. It seemed natural. And there 
came over her again the feeling she had 
forgotten, the restful, thoughtless plea- 
sure of a woman who moves in the 
aura of the man to whom she belongs. 
As a young woman, she had had this 
unremarkable, yet very precious, feel- 
ing when she was with her husband. It 
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had been a full contentment; and per- 
haps the fulness of it had made her un- 
conscious of it. Later, it seemed to her 
she had almost wilfully destroyed -it, 
this soft flow of contentment which she, 
a woman, had from him as a man. 

Now, afterwards, she realized it. 
And as she walked at his side through 
the conquered city, she knew that it was 
the one enduring thing a woman can 
have, the intangible soft flood of con- 
tentment that carries her along at the 
side of the man she is married to. It is 
her perfection and her highest attain- 
ment. 

Now, in the afterwards, she knew it. 
Now the strife was gone. And dimly 
she wondered why, why, why she had 
ever fought against it. No matter what 
the man does or is, as a person, if a 
woman can move at his side in this dim, 
full flood of contentment, she has the 
highest of him, and her scratching ef- 
forts at getting more than this are her 
ignominious efforts at self-nullity. 

Now she knew and she submitted. 
Now that she was walking with a man 
who came from the halls of death, to 
her, for her relief. The strong, silent 
kindliness of him toward her, even now, 
was able to wipe out the ashy, nervous 
horror of the world from her body. 
She went at his side still and released, 
like one newly unbound, walking in the 
dimness of her own contentment. 

At the bridge-head he came to a 
standstill, and drew his hand from her 
arm. She knew he was going to leave 
her. But he looked at her from under 
his peaked cap, darkly but kindly, and 

e waved his hand with a slight, kindly 
gesture of farewell and ot promise, as 
if in the farewell he promised never to 
leave her, never to let the kindliness go 
out in his heart, to let it stay hers 
always. 


HE HURRIED over the bridge 

with tears running down her 
cheeks, and on to her hotel. Hastily 
she climbed to her room. And as she 
undressed she avoided the sight of her 
own face in the mirror. She must not 
rupture the spell of his presence. . . . 
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Now, in the afterwards, she realized 
how careful she must be, not to break 
the mystery that enveloped her. Now 
that she knew he had come back to her 
from the dead she was aware how pre- 
cious and how fragile the coming was. 
He had come back with his heart dark 
and kind, wanting her even in the after- 
wards. And not in any sense must she 
go against him. The warm, powerful, 
silent ghost had come back to her. It 
was he. She must not even try to think 
about him definitely, not try to realize 
him or to understand. Only in her 
own woman's soul could she silently 
ponder him, darkly, and know him 
present in her, without ever staring at 
him or trying to find him out. Once 
she tried to lay hands on him, to have 
him, to realize him, he would be gone 
forever, and gone forever this last pre- 
cious flood of her woman’s peace. 

“Ah, no!” she said to herself. “If 
he leaves his peace with me, I must ask 
no questions whatsoever.” 

And she repented, silently, of the 
way she had questioned and demanded 
answers, in the past. What were the 
answers, when she had got them? Ter- 
rible ash in the mouth. 

She now knew the supreme modern 
terror of a world all ashy and nerve- 
dead. If a man could come back out 
of death to save her from this, she 
would not ask questions of him, but be 
humble and beyond tears grateful. 


IV 


N THE MORNING, she went out 
into the icy wind, pnder the grey 

sky, to see if he would be there again. 
Not that she needed him: his presence 
was still about her. But he might be 
waiting. 

The town was stony and cold. The 
people looked pale, chilled through, and 
doomed in some way. Very far from 
her they were. She felt a sort of pity 
for them, but knew she could do noth- 
ing, nothing in time or eternity. And 
they looked at her, and looked quickly 
away again, as if they were uneasy in 
themselves. 
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The Cathedral reared its great red- 
dish grey facade im the stark light: but 
it did not loom as in the night. The 
cathedral square was hard and cold. 
Inside, the church was cold and repel- 
lent, in spite of the glow of stained 
glass. And he was nowhere to be 
found. 

So she hastened away to her hotel and 
to the station, to catch the 10:30 train 
into Germany. 

It was a lonely, dismal train, with a 
few forlorn souls waiting to cross the 
Rhine. Her Alsatian porter looked 
after her with the same dogged care as 
before. She got into the first-class car- 
riage that was going through to Prague 
—she was the only passenger traveling 
first. A real French porter, in blouse 
and moustache and swagger, tried to 
say something a bit jeering to her, in 
his few words of German. But she 
only looked at him, and he subsided. 
He didn’t really want to be rude. 
There was a certain hopelessness even 
about that. 

The train crept slowly, disheartened, 
out of town. She saw the weird, 
humped-up creature of the Cathedral in 
the distance, pointing its one finger 
above the city. Why, oh, why, had the 
old Germanic races put it there, like 
that! ... 

Slowly the country disintegrated into 
the Rhine flats and marshes, the canals, 
the willow trees, the overflow streams, 
the wet places frozen but not flooded. 
Weary the place all seemed. And old 
Father Rhine flowing in greenish vol- 
ume, implacable, separating the races 
now weary of race struggle, but locked 
in the toils as in the coils of a great 
snake, unable to escape. Cold, full, 
green, and utterly disheartening, the 
river came along under the wintry sky, 
passing beneath the bridge of iron. 

There was a long wait m Kehl, where 
the German officials and the French ob- 
served a numb, dreary kind of neutral- 
ity. Passport and customs examination 
was soon over. But the train waited 
and waited, as if unable to get away 
from that point of pure negation, where 
the two races neutralized one another, 
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and no polarity was felt, no life—no 
principle dominated. ; 

Katherine Farquhar just sat still, in 
the suspended silence of her husband’s 
return. She heeded neither French nor 
German, spoke one language or the 
other at need, hardly knowing. She 
waited, while the hot train steamed and 
hissed, arrested at the perfect neutral 
point of the new borderline, just across 
the Rhine. 

And at last a little sun came out, and 
the train silently drew away, nervously, 
from the neutrality. 

In the great flat fields of the Rhine 
plain, the shallow flood-water was fro- 
zen, the furrows ran straight toward 
nowhere; the air seemed frozen, too. 
But the earth felt strong and barbaric; 
it seemed to vibrate, with its straight 
furrows, in a deep, savage undertone. 
There was the frozen, savage thrill in 
the air also, something wild and un- 
subdued, pre-Roman. 

This part of the Rhine valley, even 
on the right bank, in Germany, was oc- 


cupied by the French. Hence the cu- 
rious vacancy, the suspense, as if no 
men lived there, but some spirit was 


watching, watching over the vast, 
empty, straight-furrowed fields and the 
water-meadows. Stillness, emptiness, 
suspense, and a sense of something still 
impending. 

A long wait in the station of Appen- 
weier, on the main line of the Right- 
bank railway. The station was empty. 
Katherine remembered its excited, thrill- 
ing bustle in pre-war days. 

“Yes,” said the German guard to 
the Station-master, “What do they 
hurry us out of Strasburg for, if they 
are only going to keep us so long 
here?” 

The heavy Badisch German! The 
sense of resentful impotence in the 
Germans! Katherine smiled to her- 
self. She realized that here the train 
left the occupied territory. 

At last they set off, northward, free 
for the moment, in Germany. It was 
the land beyond the Rhine, Germany of 
the pine forests. The very earth seemed 
strong and unsubdued, bristling with a 


few reeds and bushes, like savage hair. 
There was the same silence, and wait- 
ing, and the old, barbaric undertone of 
the white-skinned north, under the 
waning civilization. The audible over- 
tone of our civilization seemed to be 
wearing thin, the old, low pine-forest 
hum and roar of the ancient north 
seemed to be sounding through. At 
least, in Katherine’s inner ear. 

And there were the ponderous hills 
of the Black Forest, heaped and wait- 
ing sullenly, as if guarding the inner 
Germany. Black round hiils, black with 
forest, save where white snow-patches 
of field had been cut out. Black and 
white, waiting there in the near dis- 
tance, in sullen guard. 

She knew the country so well. But 
not in this present mood: the empti- 
ness, the sullenness, the heavy, recoiled 
waiting. 

Steinbach! Then she was nearly 
there! She would have to change in 
Oos, for Baden-Baden, her destination. 
Probably Philip would be there to meet 
her in Oos; he would have come down 
from Heidelberg. 

Yes, there he was! And at once she 
thought he looked ill, yellowish. His 
figure hollow and defeated! 

“Aren’t you well?” she asked, as she 
stepped out of the train onto the empty 
station. 

“I’m so frightfully cold!” he said 
“T can’t get warm.” 

“And the train was so hot!” she 
said, 

At last a porter came to carry her 
bags across to the little connecting- 
train. 

“How are you?” he said, looking at 
her with a certain pinched look in his 
face, and fear in his eyés. 

“All right! It all feels very queer,” 
she said. 

“TI don’t know how it is,” he said, 
“but Germany freezes my inside, and 
does something to my chest.” 

“We needn’t stay long,” she said 
easily. 

He was watching the bright look in 
her face. And she was thinking how 
queer and chétif he looked! Extraor- 
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dinary! As she looked at him, she 
felt, for the first time, with curious 
clarity, that it was humiliating to be 
married to him, even in name. She 
was humiliated even by the fact that her 
name was Katherine Farquhar. Yet 
she used to think it a nice name! 

“Just think of me married to that 
little man!” she thought to herself. 
“Think of my having his name!” 

It didn’t fit. She thought of her 
own name: Katherine von Todtnau; or 
of her married name: Katherine An- 
struther. The first seemred most fitting. 
But the second was her second nature. 
The third, Katherine Farquhar, wasn’t 
her at all. 

“Have you seen Marianne?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” 

He was very brief! What was the 
matter with him? 

“You'll have to be careful, with your 
cold,” she said politely. 

“T am careful!” he cried petulantly. 


ARTANNE, her sister, was at the 
station, and in two minutes they 
were rattling away in German, and 
laughing and crying and exploding with 
laughter again, Philip quite ignored. In 
these days of frozen economy there 
was no taxi. A porter would wheel up 
the luggage on a trolley, the new arri- 
vals walked to their little hotel, through 
the half-deserted town. 

“But the little one is quite nice!” said 
Marianne deprecatingly. 

“Isn't he!” cried Katherine, in the 
same tone. 

And both sisters stood still and 
laughed, in the middle of the street. 
“The little one” was Philip. 

“The other was more a man,” said 
Marianne. “But I’m sure this one is 
easier. The little one! Yes, he should 
be easier,” and she laughed in her 
mocking way. 

“The stand-up-mannikin!” said Kath- 
erine, referring to those little toy men 
weighted at the base with lead, that al- 
ways stand up again. 

“Yes! Yes!” cried Marianne. “I’m 
sure he always comes up again! 
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Prumm!” She made a gesture of 
knocking him over. “And there he 
rises once more!"” She slowly raised 
her hand, as if the mannikin were ele- 
vating himself. 

The two sisters stood in the street, 
laughing consumedly. 

Marianne also had lost her husband 
in the war. But she seemed only more 
reckless and ruthless. 

“Ah, Katy!” she said after dinner. 
“You are always such a good child! 
But you are different. Harder! No, 
you are not the same good Katy, the 
same kind Katy. You are no longer 
kind.” 

“And you?” said Katy. 

“Ah, me! I don’t matter. I watch 
what the end will be.” 

Marianne was six years older than 
Katherine, and she had now ceased to 
struggle for anything at all. She was 
a woman who had lived her life. So at 
last, life seemed endlessly quaint and 
amusing to her. She accepted every- 
thing, wondering over the powerful 
primitiveness of it all, at the root- 
pulse. 

“I don’t care any more at all what 
people do or don’t do,” she said. “Life 
is a great big tree, and the dead leaves 
fall. But very wonderful is the pulse 
in the roots! so strong, and so 
pitiless.” 

It was as if she found a final relief 
in the radical pitilessness of the Tree 
of Life. 

Philip was very unhappy in this 
atmosphere. At the core of him a 
Seotch sentimentalist, he had calcu- 
lated, very cannily, that the emotional, 
sentimental values would hold good as 
long as he lived: which was long 
enough for him. The old male pride 
and power were doomed. They had 
finally fallen in the war. Alan with 
them. But the emotional, sentimental 
values still held good. 

Only not here in Germany. Here 
the very emotions had become exhaust- 
ed. “Give us pitilessness. Give us the 
Tree of Life im winter, dehumanized 
and ruthless.” So everything seemed 
to say. And it was too much for him. 
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E wanted to be soft and sweet and 

loving, at evening, to Katherine. 
But there came Marianne’s hollow, 
reckless laugh at the door, he was 
frustrated. And: 

“Ach! Is it possible that anybody 
forty years old should still be in love! 
Ach! I had thought it impossible any 
more: after the war! Even a little in- 
decent, shall I say!’ laughed Marianne, 
seeing the frustrated languishing look 
on his face. 

“If love isn’t left, what is?” he said, 
petulant. 

“Ach! I don’t know! Really I 
don’t. Can’t you tell me?” she asked, 
with a weird naiveté of the afterwards. 

He gathered himself together, - the 
little stand-up mannikin, waiting till 
Marianne was gone and he could be 
softly alone with Katherine. 

When the two were alone, he said: 

“I’m most frightfully glad you've 
come, Kathy. I could hardly have held 
out another day without you. I feel 


you’re the only thing on earth that re- 


mains real.” 

“You dén’t seem very real to me,” 
she said. 

“I’m not real! I’m not/—not when 
I’m alone. But when I am with you, I 
am the most real man alive. I know it.” 

He asserted this with vehemence and 
a weird, personal sort of passion that 
used to thrill her, but now repelled her. 

“Why should you need me?” she 
said. “I am real without you.” 

She was thinking of Alan. 

This was a blow to Philip. He con- 
sidered for a moment. Then he said: 

“Yes! You are! You are always 
real. But that’s because you are a 
woman. A man without a woman can’t 
be real.” 

He twisted his face and shook his 
hand with a sort of false vehemence. 
She looked at him and was repelled. 
After all, Alan could wander alone in 
the lonely places of the dead, and still 
be the ultimate real thing, to her. 

She had given her allegiance else- 
where. Strange, how unspeakably cold 
she felt towards this little equivocal 
civilian. 


“Don’t let us talk tonight,” she said. 
“IT am so sleepy. I want to go to sleep 
this very minute. You don’t mind, do 
you? Goodnight!” 

She went to her room, with the green 
glazed stove. Outside, she could see 
the trees of the seufzer Allee, and the 
intense winter night. Curiously dark 
and wolfish the nights came on, with 
the little town obscurely lighted, for 
economy’s sake, and no tram-cars run- 
ning, for economy’s sake, and the 
whole place, strangely, slipping back 
from our civilization, people moving in 
the dark like in a barbarian village, with 
the thrill of fear and menace in the 
wolfish air. 

She slept soundly, none the less, But 
the raw air scraped her chest. 


V 


N the morning, Philip was looking 

yellower, and coughing a good deal. 
She urged him to stay in bed. She 
wanted, really, to be free of him. And 
she also wanted him to be safe, too. 
He insisted, however, on staying about. 

She could tell he had something on 
his mind. At last it came out. 

“Do you dream much, here?” he said. 

“T think I did dream,” she said. “But 
I can’t remember what about.” 

“T dream terribly,” he said. 

“What sort of dreams?” 

“All sorts!” He gave a rueful laugh. 
“But nearly always about Alan.” He 
glanced at her quickly, to see how she 
took it. She gave no sign. 

“And what about him?” she said 
calmly. 

“Oh!” He gave a desperate little 
gesture. “Why last night I dreamed 
that I woke up, and someone was lying 
on my bed, outside the bed-clothes. I 
thought at first it was you, so I wanted 
to speak to you. But I couldn’t. Then 
I knew it was Alan, lying there in the 
cold. - And he was terribly heavy. He 
was so heavy I couldn’t move, because 
the bedclothes—you know I don’t have 
that bolster thing—they were so tight 
on me, I could hardly breathe, they 
were like tight lead round me. It was 
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so awful, they were like a lead coffin- 
shell. And he was lying outside with 
that terrible weight. When I woke at 
last, I thought I was dead.” 

“It’s because you’ve got a cold on 
your chest,” she said. “Why won’t you 
stay in bed and see a doctor!” 

“T don’t want a doctor,” he said. 

“You're so obstinate! At least you 
should drink the waters here. They’d 
be good for you.” 


URING the day, she walked in the 

woods with Marianne. It was 
sunny, and there was thin snow. But 
the cold in the air was heavy, stony, un- 
breakable, and the woods seemed black, 
black. In a hollow open space, like a 
bowl, were little tortured bare vines. 
Never had she seen the pale vine-stocks 
look so tortured. And the black trees 
seemed to grow out of unutterably cold 
depths, and they seemed to be drink- 
ing away what warmth of life 
there was, while the vines in the clear- 
ing writhed with cold as leaves writhe 
in a fire. 

After sunset, before dinner-time, she 
wanted to go to drink the hot waters 
from the spring at the big bath-hall, 
under the New Castle. Philip insisted 
on going with her, though she urged 
him to stay indoors. They went down 
the dark hill, and between the dark 
buildings of reddish stone, like the stone 
of Strasburg Cathedral... . 

At the obscure fountain in the alcove 
of the courtyard a little group of people 
were waiting, dark and silent, like dark 
spirits round a source of steam. Some 
had come to drink. Some had come for 
a pail of hot water. Some had come 
merely to warm their fingers and get 
something hot inside them. Some had 
come furtively, with hot-water bottles, 
to warm their icy beds a little. Every- 
body was bed-rock poor, and silent ; but 
well-clad, respectable, unbeaten. 

Katherine and Philip waited a while. 
Then, in a far corner of the dark rocky 
grotto, where the fountain of hot water 
came out of the wall, Katherine saw 
Alan standing. He was standing as if 
waiting his turn to drink, behind the 


other people. Philip apparently did not 
see him. 

She pressed forward in the silent, 
sombre group of people, and held her 
glass under the tap, above the pail 
which a man was filling. The hot water 
ran over her fingers, gratefully. She 
rinsed her glass down the fountain 
bowl. 

“Na!” said the man of the pail, in his 
rough but reckless, good-humored 
Badisch: “Throw it in the bucket. It’s 
only wash-water.” 

She laughed, and lifted her pocket- 
glass, to drink. It was something of an 
ordeal among the group of silent people, 
there in the almost dark. There was a 
feeble lamp outside in the courtyard; 
inside the grotto was deep shadow. 

Nevertheless, Alan was watching 
her, and she drank to him, in the hot, 
queer, hellish-tasting water. She drank 
a.second small glassful. Then she 
filled the glass again, in front of all the 
waiting people, and handed it to Philip. 

She did not look at Alan; but away 


_into the courtyard, where more people 


were approaching, and ‘where the steam 
of the springs rose from the grating in 
the ground, ghostly on the night air. 

Philip drew back a little to drink. 
But at the first mouthful he choked, 
and began to cough. He coughed and 
coughed, in a convulsed spasm as if 
choking. She went to him anxiously. 
And then she saw that Alan also had 
come forward, and stood beside her, 
behind the coughing little Philip. 

“What is it?” she said to the cough- 
ing man. “Did some of the water go 
the wrong way?” 

He shook his head, but could not an- 
swer. At length, exhausted but quiet, 
he handed her the glass, and they 
moved away from the silent group of 
watchful, dark people. 

And-Alan was walking on her other 
side, holding her hand! 


HEN they came into the hall of 

the hotel, she saw with horror 
that there was a red smear of blood on 
Philip’s chin, and red blotches on his 
overcoat. 
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“What have you done?” she cried. 

He looked down at his breast, then 
up at her with haunted eyes. Fear, an 
agony and a horror of fear in his face. 
He went ghastly pale. Thinking he 
would swoon, she put her arm round 
him. But she felt someone silently but 
firmly and with strange, cold power 
pulling her arm away. She knew it 
was Alan. 

The hotel-porter helped Philip up to 
his room, and she assisted her husband 
to undress and get to bed. But each 
time her hand touched the sick man’s 
body, to sustain him, she felt it drawn 
silently, coldly, powerfully away, with 
complete relentlessness. 

The doctor came and made his ex- 
amination. He said it was not serious: 
only the rupture of a superficial blood- 
vessel. The patient must lie quite still 
and warm, and take light food. Avoid 
all excitement or agitation. 

Philip’s face had a haunted, mar- 
tyred, guilty look. She soothed him as 
much as possible, but dared hardly 
touch him, 

“Won't you sleep with me tonight, in 
case I dream?” he said to her, with big, 
excruciating eyes full of fear. 

“You'll be better alone,” she said 
softly. “You'll be better alone. [I'll 
tuck you up warm, and sit with you a 
while. Keep yourself all covered up!” 

She tucked him close, and sat by the 
bed. On the other side of the bed sat 
Alan, bare-headed, with his silent, ex- 
pressionless, reddish face. The closed 
line of his lips, under the small reddish 
moustache, never changed, and he kept 
his eyelids half lowered. But there was 
a wonderful changeless dignity in his 
pose, as if he could sit thus, silent, and 
waiting, through the centuries. And 
through the warm air of the room he 
radiated this strange, stony coldness, 
that seemed heavy as the hand of death. 
It did not hurt Katherine. But Philip’s 
face seemed chilled and bluish. 

Katherine went to her room, when 
the sick man slept. Alan did not follow 
her. And she did not question. It was 
for the two men to work out destiny 
between them. 


| & the night, towards morning, she 
heard a hoarse, horrible cry. She 
ran to Philip’s room. He was sitting 
up in bed, blood running down his chin, 
his face livid, and his eyes rolling 
delirious. 

“What is it?” she said in panic. 

“He lay on top of me!” cried Philip, 
rolling his eyes inwards in horror. “He 
lay on top of me, and turned my heart 
cold, and burst my blood-vessel in my 
chest.” 

Katherine stood petrified. There was 
blood all over the sheets. She rang the 
bell violently. Across the bed stood 
Alan, looking at her with his unmoving 
blue eyes, just watching her. She could 
feel the strange stone-coldness of his 
presence touching even her heart. And 
she looked back at him humbly, she 
knew he had power over her, too. That 
strange, cold, stoney touch on her 
heart! 

The servants came, and the doctor. 
And Alan went away. Philip was 
washed and changed, and went peace- 
fully to sleep, looking like a corpse. 


VI 


HE day passed slowly. Alan did 

not appear. Even now, Katherine 
wanted him to come. Awful though he 
was, she wanted him to be there, to 
give her her surety, even though it was 
only the surety of dread; and her con- 
tentment, though it were the content- 
ment of death. 

At night she had a sofa-bed brought 
for her into Philip’s room. He seemed 
quieter, better. She had not left him 
all day. And Alan had not appeared. 
At half-past nine, Philip sleeping 
quietly, she too lay down ‘to sleep. 

She woke in the night feeling the 
same stone coldness in the air. Had 
the stove gone out? Then she heard 
Philip’s whispering call of terror: 
“Katherine! Katherine!” She went 
over quickly, and slipped into his bed, 
putting her arms round him. He was 
shuddering, and stony cold. She drew 
him to her. 

But immediately two hands cold and 
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strong as iron seized her arms and 
pulled them away. She was pushed out 
of the bed, and pushed onto the floor 
of the bedroom. For an instant, the 
rage came into her heart, she wanted to 
get up and fight for the dying man. 
But a greater power, the knowledge of 
the uselessness and the fatal dishonor- 
ableness of her womanly interference 
made her desist. She lay for a time 
helpless and powerless on the floor, in 
her nightdress. 

Then she felt herself lifted. In the 
dimness of coming dawn, she knew it 
was Alan. She could see the breast of 
his uniform—the old uniform she had 
known long before the war. And his 
face bending over her, cool and fresh. 

He was still cold. But the stoney- 
ness had gone out of him, she did not 
mind this coldness. He pressed her 
firm hand hard to his own hard body. 
He was hard and cold like a tree, and 
alive. And the prickling of his mous- 
tache was the cold prickling of fir- 
needles. 

He held her fast and hard, and 
seemed to possess her through every 
pore of her body. Not now the old, 
procreative way of possession. He 
held her fast, and possessed her through 
every pore in her body. Then he laid 
her on her own bed, to sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was shin- 
ing, and Philip lay dead in a pool of 
blood. . . . 


OMEHOW she did not mind. She 
was only thinking of Alan. After 
all, she belonged to the man who could 
keep her. To the only man who knew 
at all how to keep her, and could only 
possess her through all the pores of her 
body, so that there was no recoil from 
him. Not just through one act, one 
function holding her. But as a cloud 
holds a shower. 

The men that were just functional 
men: let them pass and perish. She 
wanted her contentment like life itself, 
through every pore, through every bit 
of her. The man who could hold her 
as the wind held her, as the air held her, 
all surrounded. The man whose aura 
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permeated into every vein, through all 
her pores, as the scent of a pine tree 
when one stands beneath it. A man, 
not like a faun or a satyr or an angel 
or a demon, but like the Tree of Life 
itself, implacable and unquestionable 
and permeating, voiceless, abiding. 

In the afternoon she went to walk 
by herself. She climbed uphill, steep, 
past the New Castle, and up through 
the pine woods, climbing upwards to 
the Old Castle. There it stood, among 
dense trees, its old, rose-red stone walls 
broken and silent. Two men, queer, 
wild ruffians with bundles on their 
backs, stood in the broken roofless halt, 
looking round. 

“Yes,” the elder one, with the round 
beard, was saying. “There are no more 
Dukes of Baden, and Counts and 
Barons and peers of the realm are as 
much in ruin as this place. Soon we 
shall be all alike, Lampen, tramps.” 

“Also no more Ladies,” said the 
younger one, in a lower voice. “Every 
tramp can have his lady.” 

Katherine heard him, with a pang of 
fear. Knowing the ,astle, she climbed 
the stairs and round the balustrade 
above the great hall, looking out far 
over the country. The sun was sinking. 
The Rhine was a dim maghesium rib- 
bon, away on the plain. Across was the 
Russian Chapel; below, on the left, the 
town, and the Lichtenthal. No more 
gamblers, no more cosmopolitan play. 
Evening and the dark round hills go- 
ing lonely, snow on the Merkur hill. 


ERCURY! Hermes! The mes- 
senger! Even as she thought it, 
standing there on the wall, Alan came 
along and stood beside her, and she felt 
at ease. The two men down below 
were looking up at her. They watched 
in silence, not knowing the way up. 
They were in the cold shadow of the 
hall below. A lIittle, lingering sun, red- 
dish, caught her where she was, above. 
Again, for the last time, she looked 
over the land: the sun sinking below the 
Rhine, the hills of Germany this side, 
and the frozen stillness of the winter 
afternoon. “Yes, let us go,” she heard 
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the elder man’s voice. “We are hardly 
men or women any more. We are 
more like the men and women who have 
drunk in this hall, living after our day.” 

“Only we eat and drink still, and the 
men want the women still.” 

“No! No! A man forgets when he 
sees the ghost and the woman to- 
gether.” 

The two tramps turned and departed, 
heavy-shod, up the hill. . . . 

Katherine felt Alan’s touch on her 
arm, and she climbed down from the 
old, broken castle. He led her through 
the woods, past the red rocks. The sun 


had sunk, the trees were blue. He lin- 
gered against under a great pine tree, 
in the shadow. And again, as he 
pressed her fast, and pressed his cold 
face against her, it was as if the wood 
of the tree itself were growing round 
her, the hard live wood compressing 
and almost devouring her, the sharp 
needles brushing her face, the limbs of 
the living tree enveloping her, crushing 
her in the last, final ecstasy of sub- 
mission, squeezing from her the last 
drop of her passion, like the cold white 
— of the mistletoe on the Tree of 
e. 


eAround the Punch Bowl 


(At a débutante dance) 
By Charles G. Shaw 


ae O you think it’s got any kick to it?” 
“W onder if there’s anything stronger.” 


“Got a flask on you?” 


“Which one’s the hostess ?” 
“T know a place around the corner where they sell it.” 
“Willie’s passed out in the coat-room.” 


“So far, I’ve only fallen down twice.” 
“Who’s giving this dance, anyway ?” 
“Nev’ seen susch dry party in m’ life.” 


W HEN she would examine the state of her soul, a woman has only to gaze 


into a mirror. 


{tT is a wise woman that knows which man broke her heart. 
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Fiigh- Low Jack and the Dame 


By Art Smith 


WINGING from his left toe, the steeplejack lit a cigarette, tossed the 

match to the pavement two hundred feet below, and opened the morning 
paper. A wayward gull floated by his ear as he skimmed over the political 
news and devoured the daily yarn of suicide and the eternal triangle. 

“Poor dumbbells,” he commented with disdain. “It ain’t enough for ’em to 
blow their roll on some dame. They have to blow their brains out too.” 

With an easy, professional flip, he extricated his left toe and moored him- 
self with his suspenders. A smile of self-approval came over his face as he 
reflected how neatly he slipped out of every affair of his past. 

“They won’t get this bird,” he chuckled. “Not on your life. You don’t 
catch me puttin’ my life in danger for the swellest fluff on the avenue.” 

He had refreshed himself with the baseball news, and was lackadaisically 
regarding the tiny specks of humanity that zig-zagged over the floor of the 
canyon between him and the next sky-scraper, when a faint whistle told him 
the day’s work was done. Disengaging himself nonchalantly from his perch, 
he slid down a rope, and strode, a few seconds later, toward his streetcar. 

As the cynical jack of the needle towers neared the corner, his nostrils 
became subtly aware of something exotic in the atmosphere. His ears caught 
the intrigue of rustling silk, and quite suddenly before his eyes appeared 
the vision his senses had detected in the offing. Was that radiant smile for 
him? He felt a cold quiver creep up his spine and become a hot pulsing in 
his neck. The truth came upon him with a crash as she nodded her ravishing 
head, unquestionably at him. She was waiting for him! 

Now totally aflame, the mechanic of the clouds quickened his pace, plunged 
into a danger sign, and disappeared into a black manhole. 

“And to think,” muttered his radiant decoy, shaking a box of coins at 
the passersby, “I was going to sell him a tag.” 


Of Roses 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


LOVE love! 
And so I take 
With quick hands 
The sure heartbreak 


That comes with love. 
A thorn may sting: 
But isn’t a rose 
A pretty thing? 
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She was the snappiest cabaret girl on Broadway. . . 
and she fell for the breezy lad from Kansas City—the 
way they all do when they think about a husband, and 


anice little home in the country, and a flock of kiddies. . . 


Myself for Doris 


By Mabel Dunham Thayer 


triangle. 

But this is the most exciting 
triangle of all—its base resting firmly 
on Forty-Second Street, and its peak 
pointing up into the. Fifties, the cab- 
aret district, par excellence. 

In its sharp confines crook and saint 
rub elbows unheedingly, unmindful of 
the existence of the other. For Broad- 
way, like theology, is mostly what one 
believes it to be. 

In the centre of the triangle, at this 
particular time, was Doris, all pink and 
gold and dimples, who certainly knew 
her way about. And close to her, as 
close as he could get, was Craig Semple, 
fresh from Kansas City, who had not 
learned his way at all. Then sitting 
back, and looking on, was David Carew, 
who helped provide the byways that 
made such knowledge necessary and 
profitable. 

David and Craig were each occupying 
tables at the Crystal Palace for the 
tenth consecutive night. And Doris was 
the innocent cause. At least she was 
the cause. But then, it was the smart 
thing this season to think well of Doris. 
It was the reason for the crowd pushing 
against the entrance ropes of the Crystal 
Palace for admittance. Doris’ danc- 
ing! Doris’ frocks! And the way she 
wore her hair. Every flapper in New 
York copied them, not to mention the 
visitérs from out of town. 

Doris snapped into her song and danc- 


Trees, usually starts with a 


ing in a way that made you feel like 
getting up alongside her and doing the 
thing yourself. She dared you. Blue 
eyes flashing invitation and dimples 
taunting : 

“Come along folks, let’s go!” until it 
was hard to sit still, or be tired or 
bored, or anything much except a 
booster for Doris. 

Carew was impatient for the cabaret 
to start. Kept tapping his knuckles on 
the table from time to time. He. lived 
in cabarets but he did not like them. 
He knew too well which of the gentle- 
men in dress coats and correct ties were 
gunmen and bootleggers. He sensed, 
without always knowing, which were 
ladies of leisure pretending to be nice, 
and which the highly respectable, pre- 
tending to be naughty. He did not know 
which he liked the least. It all had 
very much of a stale cigarette taste. 
Carew was of good family, like the 
devil himself. Hating his hell as badly 
as Lucifer, though neither would have 
been at home elsewhere. 

Craig was different. While, he awaited 
Doris with eagerness, a surge of con- 
tent showed plainly in his wide brown 
eyes. There was no rush about it. He 
had worked twenty years to accomplish 
his dream of New York and Broadway. 
He was willing to taste its sweets drop 
by drop, like absinthe dripped on sugar. 

It made a “heady” drink. 

It gave him the illusion of being “one 
of them” in the best known cabaret on 
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the great white way. This, at thirty- 
eight, with twenty thousand a year and 
money in the bank, was dangerous, espe- 
cially since he had met Doris and she 
had smiled into his eyes. 

The smile was like a crown to his 
efforts. He, who had been a plugger in 
Kansas City, was the most envied man 
on Broadway. It evened things up. 
Yes, indeed, it evened things up... . 
He felt like Napoleon or Alexander the 
great: a conquerer of worlds and such. 

Carew watched him sardonically. His 
sucker list was full of Craigs. 


HE DRUM crashed into the low 

buzz of talk, thrusting reflection 
brusquely aside. The restaurant light 
dimmed and a huge calcium made fierce 
moonlight on the dancing floor. Came 
a sibilant hush of expectancy, a blare 
of saxophones and a whirl of the open- 
ing chorus. Came Doris in scarlet 
knickers and white satin blouse, a scarlet 
tam on her flaxen curls. That was the 
“kick” that made newcomers crane their 
necks and oldtimers glance up. Only a 
few, posingly blasé went on eating. 

“Here we come! Here we come!” A 
dozen shrill voices, picked for the tricky 
build of their owners. A dozen pair of 
twinkling feet, never still, never still. 

“Tum! Tum! Baby vamps of Broad- 
way !” 

Speed, noise, lights, by the librettist. 
Youth and fun by the girls. All of that. 

“IT for me. Me for myself. Myself 
for Doris.” Doris impishly using her 
own stuff beneath the din, audaciously 
at Craig and Carew who caught the 
words and were pleased variously with 
her boasting mischief. 

Then, unexpectedly, a wistful light 
behind the gay abandon of her smile. 

Carew shrugged his shoulders, an- 
noyed. 

“She’s soft. Mushed on him!” he 
muttered, with an impatient glance at 
Craig. “Those clean living, right think- 
ing birds from the wide open spaces of 
Kalamazoo can raise hob with the wise 
ones.” Further, he added that he would 
have to save her from herself—for him- 


self—but not in the way one might 
imagine. 

Craig was not saving anyone. To live 
was enough. For a smart young fel- 
low of thirty-eight, he knew little. 
Doris, gutter bred, had never been so 
innocent as she looked. It made her sad 
without knowing why. 

“Bang! Bang!” The signal for more 
speed. 

Doris threw the rhythm of her lithe 
body into the dance. It was madness 
to grow sentimental when there were 
lights and music and applause. Madness 
to think when life was bursting in her 
fingertips! Faster! Faster! The drums 
beat on, playing up to her sudden zeal. 
The chorus stopped, breathless but she 
kept on, whirling, swirling, body vibrat- 
‘ing from shoulder to toes, head tossing, 
lips smiling, eyes snapping with fever- 
ish intensity, slim hips swaying, feet 
tapping, “come along folks, come along 
folks”—The crowd rose to their feet 
and cheered. A rare thing when art 
competes with steaks and jealous din- 
ing companions, 

It was over. Doris, flushed and hap- 
py, hurried back to the dressing-room. 
The world was hers. 

“You wouldn’t get a swelled head,” 
Maizie, her chum speaks. 

A ribald retort from Doris, and they 
were all back on solid ground. 


“IE WAS still flushed when, the 
act over, she took her place at the 
table across from Craig. Craig was all 
admiration. His was the excitement of 
reflected glory. He looked around at 
the gay crowd. His people! And all 
this his by right of conquest. Even 
Doris. Everyone wanted Doris. And 
she was with him. It was not bragging. 
He was like a small boy in Aladdin’s 
palace basking in the princess’ favor. 

Carew did not miss a thought of it, 
but he could wait. 

“That was a great idea,” Craig be- 
gan, “I’m for it myself. Just like that. 
Myself for Doris.” 

“Old stuff!” 

“Sure, but good!” 
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Doris smiled at him. “Do we eat?” 

“Gosh! I’m too happy? Waiter!” 
They gave their order to the too atten- 
tive dispenser of food. 

A sudden change in Craig’s mood: 
emotion welling up unbidden. 

“I’m going to make you love me,” he 
fairly blurted out. 

An indulgent grin flipped the words 
aside, and “Come on, let’s dance,” she 
said. 

“No!” Truculently. 

She looked sidewise into his tense 
face and smiled again, provocatively. 

“I’m — going — to— make you love 
me,” he repeated slowly. 

“Well, is that so hard?” Flippant 
words but with a softly clinging under- 
tone. 

“Oh, come on and dance.” He rose 
abruptly, his face set. 

They did not speak again. He was 
holding her in his arms. Trembling 
slightly with the sweetness of her slim 
body. Her half closed eyes looked 
lazily once and again into his. 

Carew watched them speculatively. 
Then grimaced. 

“Who would have thought she’d be 
soft?” he muttered, Craig stepped on 
air. Thirty-eight had thickened neither 
his waistline nor his head. It had ripened 
him, keen for what life had to offer: 
good to look at, and the world a ripe 
peach to him. 

Carew watched him, planning, plan- 
ning what he might do with him. De- 
cided, offhand, that he was not worth 
the effort, and went out into the lobby 
to waylay Doris when she should decide 
to leave. 

They came along soon. Doris always 
left early. 

Craig was taking her home; the first 
time. He was still heady like a small 
boy in a new uniform. People turned 
to look at him, the man who could win 
Doris, and New York and a big job. 
Subconsciously the latter. Consciously 
Doris! Doris! Doris! She was all he 
could think about. 

While he got his coat, Carew spoke 
to Doris. 
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“That offer I made you is worth con- 
sidering.” 

“You flatter me.” 

Carew brushed it aside. “Let’s get 
down to business. You can make thou- 
sands and be absolutely your own mis- 
tress.” 

“Sucker bait!” she scoffed. 

“Better that than being the sucker. 
You’re one or the other on this street.” 

Craig was hurrying over. 

“T’ll think it over,” she flicked at him 
and turned away. 

She did not intend to think at all. 
She looked up into Craig’s wide serious 
eyes. The way he looked at her madé 
her feel good and noble. She had never 
felt good and noble before. It thrilled 
her desperately. 

Carew watched them out of sight. 

“Asking for trouble,” he grumbled. 
“Begging for it. Damn these good guys. 


‘*They’re the ones that make all the 


mischief. When he’s through with her 
she won’t care who she hurts.” 

He grimaced expressively. Found 
himself and his thoughts distasteful. 
Wished that life did not have to be so 
rotten. Girls like Doris, who never had 
a chance, got to him. He could never 
kill the spark of tenderness for their 
absurd faith that there was goodness in 
the world somewhere. 

He went back, wending his way 
among the crowded tables to one where 
men were drinking too much and would 
welcome diversion. He felt a vicious 
satisfaction when by adroit suggestion 
they decided to go on to a gambling 
club. One of his. His thoughts on 
Doris. Annoyed that this should be 


Outside Craig had hailed a taxi. A 
simple thing. He had hailed many in his 
life. But the action seemed tremendous. 
His hand shook as he touched Doris’ 


elbow to help her in. But he hopped 
in beside her, blithely enough, even hum- 
ming a little tune under his breath. 

Once the door shut the whole situ- 
ation changed. Faint perfume in his 
nostrils and the soft feel of furs and 
silk. 
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And, “I want to kiss you,” he found 
himself saying, impatiently, demanding- 
ly, yet in almost an awed whisper, like 
a boy let loose with his dreams. 

Wistfulness sobbed up in her throat. 
A man had never asked before. The 
kind she knew took, if they could. And 
that kind she would have known ex- 
actly what to do with. Laughed at him, 
bedeviled hiii, and not kissed him at all, 
likely enough. 

And—“TI’ll never do anything to hurt 
you,” he said. His lips were on hers. 

“I know! I know!” she kept repeat- 
ing. 

She thought that she did. 


II 


HE worst of it was, Carew could 

not let it alone. Girls were not his 
weakness, least of all Broadway girls. 
But Doris, with her sparkle and youth, 
her round-eyed mischief, her quaint lit- 
tle air of humility, as if everyone were 
wiser and better than she—not, of 
course, that it mattered to her or 
changed her a bit—well, it got to him, 
as the saying goes. And he could not 
do a thing about it, she was so perfectly 
satisfied to let everything just drift 
along. 

He paced up and down the floor of 
her gray and gold living-room and 
cursed inwardly. Cursed aloud now 
and then while he tried to convince her 
that she was all wrong. 

And it did not get him anywhere. 

She twisted all his remarks into pleas- 
antries to be laughed at and teased 
about. 

He stopped once, amazed, before the 
long mirror and smirked at it sardoni- 
cally. That he should care whether she 
got hurt or not was ridiculous. That 
she should flount him was more so. A 
fine figure of a man, he. Tall and well 
built, with breeding showing clear to his 
fingertips. Not a sign of the rotter he 
knew himself to be. Women loved him 
without half a try on his part. All ex- 
cept Doris. And he did not want her 
to love him. He wanted to keep her 


from getting hurt: a thankless task. 

“Good lord,” he wheeled to say. -“I 
suppose you think that pink and white 
beauty of yours is going to last for- 
ever !” 

“A man said that to me eight years 
ago,” she interrupted blandly. 

“Eight years?” 

“Uh huh! I was eleven at the time,” 
she sighed. 

“Well, another eight years isn’t going 
to be so kind, even to you,” he told her 
brutally. 

“T suppose not. Still, I shan’t be ex- 
actly doddering.” 

“Neither will you look like a tearose 
with a sunbeam in it!” 

She clapped her hands: “Absolutely 
perfect, David!” 

“Oh hell!” 

“Don’t be cross, David. I can’t help 
forgetting what you’re talking about, 
listening to what you say.” 

Carew thrust both hands in his pock- 
ets and looked her over slowly. “You’re 
either the biggest fool or the cleverest 
woman in New York.” 

Her change of thood was instantane- 
ous. “David, I’m the biggest fool.” 

There was a moment’s impasse. 

Then gruffly : 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Nothing.” She fingered the heavy 
silk tassel of her teagown. “Just noth- 
ing, David. I’m going to chuck every- 
thing.” 

“Not for Craig?” 

“T love him.” 

“Good Lord!” He looked helplessly 
around at the exquisitely furnished 
room. At the clingingly soft draperies. 
At Doris herself, the daintiest of all 
luxuries. He drew a step nearer until 
he was leaning over her; staring straight 
down into her upturned face. 

“Ts he going to marry you?” 

Her breath caught, bewildered. “Why, 
I guess so—of course, he’s that kind. 
Straight and fine all the way through—” 

“Has he asked you?” Relentlessly. 

No answer except a puzzled look. 

“Come on, Doris. Don’t be a sucker. 
Has he asked you? You know this 
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Broadway game as well as Ido. Haven't 
I watched him. It’s the lights and the 
applause, Doris, old girl . ‘4 

“Don’t!” Sharply she cut in. “He’s 
taught me things about love I didn’t 
know existed. It’s an ideal with him. 
I can’t explain it. You’ve got to feel 
it—here.” She touched her white throat 
with a slim hand... . 

“Well, is he going to marry you?” he 
pursued. 

“Does it matter so much?” 

“Yes, to a chap like him.” Hoarsely. 
“He’s not a regular. He’s playing at 
Broadway. Can’t you see it. And when 
the glamor is gone, his conscience will 
pop up suddenly and make him sick.” 

“You don’t understand,” desperately. 
“David, everything about us is beauti- 
ful. He says so. It’s the most beauti- 
ful thing that ever came into his life. 
He couldn’t ever have a_ conscience 
about it. It’s so—it’s so right.” 

Carew sat down in a chair. Ugly 
thoughts were pounding at the thing 
that once had been a heart. He drew 
out a cigdr and lit it slowly, watching 
her intense, eager eyes with scornful 
ity. 

. “Where were you brought up?” he 
rasped out sharply. 

At any other time he would not have 
heard the truth. Now she was passion- 
ately anxious to convince him. No, not 
him, but the doubts his questionings 
were awakening. Doubts to which she 
would not listen. She leaned forward 
and looked at him straight, deep through 
to his scoffing jeers. 

And what she told was so weird that 
he did not believe her... . 


ERSELF, ragged and _ hungry, 
kneeling on a splintery floor be- 
side a tumbled empty bed where her 
mother had died a few hours since. 


Thin arms holding the crumpled covers ° 


against her sob-racked breast for what 
poor comfort their warmth could give. 
The tramp of heavy feet on thé stairs! 
A cop! Coming for her! .. . 
A terrorized vision of a charity home 
and a panicky leap to her feet to stand 
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with terror-stricken eyes, staring at the 
door. A sudden desperate impulse 
flung her almost headlong through the 
window to cling to the maze of clothes- 
line outside. Sliding like an acrobat 
from one to the other until she reached 
a sheltering fire-escape—and freedom. 

She had never dared go back. After 
that, shrewd wits alone saved her mis- 
erable existence. Sleeping in hallways. 
Doing odd bits here and there for food. 
Seeing life in its crudest, most brutal 
form. Human beasts, nothing more nor 
less. Marriage adding eternal slavery 
to the horrors of lust, with its dirty, un- 
wanted children and its hopelessness of 
escape. 

Dodging cops. 
dodged cops. 

“Go on,” said Carew when she hesi- 
tated. “That’s regulation movie stuff.” 

She picked up her story, apparently 
unperturbed. 

A bit of humor in that sordid life. A 
chance discovery. Rich folks would 
pay for a tear— 

Outside a theatre, between the acts 
someone spied her in wide-eyed marvel 
at the gorgeous gowns and beautiful 
women. She did not know that women 
could be beautiful, like that. One called 
her and gave her a quarter, the most 
beautiful woman of them all. Then 
another and another paid tribute to her 
dazed admiration of their charms. In- 
stinct told her not to smile. They 
wanted to be sorry for her, 

After that she played the theatre 
every night, always with the same sad, 
wondering countenance that never failed 
to draw sympathy. 

“And the cakes we kids did eat!’ 

Carew had been watching het expres- 
sive hands while she talked. He had not 
believed a word of it. Wondered how 
she expected to get away with it with 
him. Now he started as if in reminis- 


Everyone about her 


cence. 
“One day,” she half giggled, “a young 
fellow stopped me. Gee, I was scared. 
I thought he was a fly cop.” 
“And he said,” Carew interrupted 
her, looking straight into her eyes. 
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“Don’t be soft. Save your money. That 
baby stare of yours isn’t going to last 
forever. You want to learn one thing 
and say it over and over to yourself 
every day. ‘I for me, me for myself, 
myself for—’ only it wasn’t Doris then. 

“Tt was Sally,” said Doris breathlessly. 
“Sally O’Shay.” And— “It was you.” 

He nodded... . 

“Oh, I learned that lesson good,” she 
told him. “Used to say it over and 
over. That’s how I got off of Tenth 
Avenue.” 

He drew down the corners of his 
mouth sarcastically. 

“The very next night,” he reminded 
her, “I remember seeing you with a red- 
headed girl. I think you were buying 
her sugar buns.” 

Doris’ eyes narrowed and an impish 
grin poked its way through to his com- 
plete understanding. It was a ribald 
thing, that grin. 

“You didn’t happen to see her a cou- 
ple of nights later, did you?” 

He looked at her gravely, a ghost of 
a smile on his lip. 

“I caught her using my stuff. Spoil- 
ing my graft—” 

“T don’t think you’d—think—me 
soft,” she said, with the wicked gentle- 
ness of cat’s claws. She shook her head 
solemnly. “No, I don’t think you’d 
think me soft.” She raised one eyelid 
slowly and he saw all the mockery of 
the guttersnipe. 

It caught him unprepared. He rather 
wished she would not laugh so rollick- 
ingly. He did not want her to be quite 
like that. 


III 


LEEP and love are much alike. 

Time and events travel quickly and 
monstrous far in a given period. One’s 
mind is not at all one’s own and one’s 
actions are amazingly erratic and un- 
controllable. Yet to the victim every- 
thing seems both logical and usual. It 
is only upon wakening that the blow 
falls. Then one can never exactly ex- 


plain how one got there or how a minute 
later he was somewhere else. 

Craig could not have explained just 
when he assumed proprietorship over 
Doris. Suddenly they were on a cer- 
tain basis of understanding: a sort of 
enchanted garden basis where every- 
thing that they did was exquisitely beau- 
tiful and the only possible thing to do. 

There was a certain reverence in his 
manner toward her that made her feel 
mounted on a pedestal. She, born Sally 
O’Shay, heiress to tatters and rags. It 
put her in the class of good women, 
who lived in houses and had babies; 
who read books and played the piano. 
Poverty, neglect and jeers she could 
bandy with a rowdy smile, giving as 
good as was sent. More than that. But 
Craig’s sort of tenderness filled her 
heart with ready tears of happiness. 
She wanted desperately to be his kind 
of a woman, Then he would marry her. 
Carew was right. Craig was the marry- 
ing kind. Some day—she never got any 
further than that. It seemed indelicate 
to mention it to Craig. 

In fact, Craig ‘was so full of ecstasy 
he never could get down to cases. She 
remained, in a manner, the laurel crown 
of fame resting on his brow. Doris of 
the Crystal Palace. Of the magazine 
page. The thrill of the golden princess. 
And she was his. He became jealously 
protective. Would not permit her to go 
home alone. Whatever else he did of 
an evening, he was on hand to see her 
safely to her door. 

To the other girls he was a joke . 

“What ya wasting your time with old 
West-of-the-water-tower?” Maizie de- 
manded. “Catch me throwing down 
millionaires for the leading Kiwanis.” 

“That’s the way I win my reputation, 
being snooty with rich birds.” 

“Yeah, but it don’t give you no dia- 
mond laveliéres. Listen, kid, you’re too 
young to reform. Do that after you’re 
thirty. You'll have lots of time.” 

“And you can be awful lonesome 
along about then, Maizie old girl.” 

“Oh, gosh,” ejaculated Maizie in hor- 
ror. “Got you thinking respectable. 
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Yeah!” Suspiciously. ‘“What’s he get- 
ting out of this?” 

But Doris had told too much already. 
She shut up like a trap. Not to the 
Maizies would she admit the urge to be 
like regular folks. Not to them could 
she explain the sweetness of Craig’s 
love. They would have jeered. A spade 
was a spade with them. 

Worse even than Maizie and her ilk 
was Carew, sitting at the same table 
night after night. Always with the same 
mocking smile. Always insisting upon 
meeting her eye and holding it until she 
felt that he could see through to the 
doubts—no, not doubts. She never 
doubted Craig. She did not dare. 


But Carew seemed to be waiting for 


something. Waiting, watching for some 
hint of dissatisfaction. That sense of 
waiting reached out and caught at her 
throat. 

It was worse when Craig was out of 
town on one of his many Western trips. 
It grew hard to face Carew’s sinister 
presence without the reassurance of 
Craig’s tenderness. It became intoler- 
able. Impossible to keep from blurting 
it out to Craig when he got home. 

And— “You'll have to leave this 
cabaret, honey. After all, it isn’t any 
place for a girl like you,” he insisted. 

“T guess that’s the answer,” she 
agreed easily, liking the way he said “a 
girl like you.” 

It did not occur to either of them that 
getting another job might be difficult. 
Was not she Doris? 

Only she could not land for some 
reason. 


UNNINGHAM told her frankly 

to her face that she had lost her 
pep, her “didn’t give a darn” manner. 
In plain words, she was growing ordi- 
nary and satisfied, like a commuter’s 
wife. Soon, very soon, Craig would... 
But she did need money now. 

It was Maizie who told_her the bitter 
truth. Maizie had come to live with 
her so the rent could be paid. A good 
scout at heart. Maizie, but practical. 
She had to be. She did not mince 
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words. She thought it kinder not to. 

“It’s Carew that’s keeping you off 
the boards. He’s got more pull in this 
town than St. Peter. But what’s the mat- 
ter with angel face? He’s been eating 
here mostly regular for weeks and I 
haven’t seen him buying a meal ticket. 
Yeah, and if that’s love give me...” 

“Oh, Maizie, can’t you see he’s not 
that kind. He’s too fine.” 

“Fine,” scoffed Maizie. “Yeah, I’d 
fine him. What’s he think you are, 
anyhow ?” 

“Good,” said Doris truculently. 

“Well, he ain’t helping you any at it. 
What’s he think you live on, air?” 

“I don’t think he thinks about it. I 
always seem to have everything.” 

In time, however, these conversations 
got through and stuck like irritating 
barbs in Doris’ consciousness. But she 
could not afford to get rid of Maizie. 
Not until . 

It made her dispirited, except when 
Craig was with her. Then she seemed 
to be driven by some insistent force to 
be gay. 

This got on Craig’s nerves in time. 
He did not feel gay. New York was 
losing its illusions. Its night lights were 
silly, blinding advertising signs. Its 
days were subway crowds and work. 
There was the thrill of Doris’ lips, to 
be sure, but he had so little left to say 
to her. Even when he wanted her most 
he was conscious of a hint of irritation. 
She was, in her very belief in him, hang- 
ing around his neck. 

There was not much fun, either, just 
going up to her apartment, where an- 
other girl was rushing in and out, a 
taunting smile on her face. He had 
reached out for a handful of sunbeams 
and got his fist caught in the bars. 

Then Thompson, his boss, took him 
to task. The office would not stand for 
its men getting Broadway reputations. 

Broadway! This was something of 
a joke. Why, he had learned to hate 
Broadway. Yet he knew what Thomp- 
son meant and he had to lie about it. 
And he hated that. Oh, he hated the 
whole sickly mess. 
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Only, even with all that, Doris’ rol- 
licking daring would suddenly flood his 
memory. The Doris of the Crystal Pal- 
ace who loved life and did not give a 
darn. Yes, Broadway was hell. Thomp- 
son was quite right. But Doris, no, he 
could not give her up—yet. 

And that evening he was his old self 
again, considerate, adoring, filled with 
sweet appreciation. Holding her so ten- 
derly in his arms when he said good- 
night, that it seemed as if she could not 
stand the beauty of it. Even Maizie 
could not spoil its magic with her dis- 
gusted : 

“Can’t he spend anything but the 
evening? Say, listen to me, kid, if a 
feller’s on the level, he either marries 
you or buys you diamonds.” 

But none is so fanatical as he—or 
she—with a new god. And Craig was 
Doris’ god. 


ROBABLY no one thing would 

have precipitated a crisis. It takes 
a lot of little things. Craig went 
west fer a trip. Doris got turned down 
on what seemed a last-chance job. Mai- 
zie, for her own good, never slipped up 
on a chance to rub it in. And Doris 
bumped unexpectedly into Carew. 

“Good heavens,” Carew chided. 
“You're married and never let me 
know.” 

“Why so sure?” she snapped. 

And his eye traveled exasperatingly 
over, her suit that had lost its dash, and 
a hat that would have been smart a few 
months back. He seemed to be screech- 
ing at her that Craig did not care. And 
he did. He did! 

She found herself stretched out on 
the bed sobbing and beating her fists 
against the silken counterpane that 
Craig had not bought. He did! She 
would not listen to the canny doubts 
of her own heart. He did! 

Craig unexpectedly came in. Maizie 
insolently opened the door and pointed 
to the room. He rushed by her, stunned 
by the vehemence of Doris’ tears, and 
gathered her in his arms. 

“Oh, honey, what?” 


She could not tell him the truth and 
her attempt to lie was patent. 

“Instantaneous were his doubts of her. 
His eyes narrowed to the thoughts that 
crystalized against his will. There is 
no glamor in an unkempt weeping 
woman sobbing out falsehoods. He 
might have known that such as she— 

He looked up to see Maizie in the 
doorway eyeing him with undisguised 
hatred. 

“Well, what do you think this is, any- 
how, a charity institute?” she drawled 
at him... . 

So that—was—it. A chill gripped his 
heart. Sore because she had not been 
getting presents from him. That’s what 
her love amounted to. Money! He 
might have known, with a girl like her. 
Dashed in a moment to dull gray, their 
colorful, sweet little romance. Ashes. 

But against his scorn, Doris flamed 
to life, her quick glance probing to 
thoughts he had not intended her to 
read. And suddenly the tables were 
turned. It was he who was on the de- 
fensive. Still he itrfed to stick it out. 

“Girls like you need life, excitement, 
work,” he assured. “Just love isn’t 
enough.” 

He grew uneasy under the directness 
of her gaze. She looked like a wild 
animal ready to spring, eyes glowing, 
shoulders drawn. 

“Girls—like—me ?” she repeated in a 
husky whisper. “Just what do you 
mean. Girls like me?” 

He was being put in the wrong and 
he was right. He resented it. “Ex- 
actly that. You’re used to all the things 
I can’t give you. And I have no right 
to ask such a sacrifice. It’s not fair to 
you.” 

“You mean that you don’t want me 
any longer?” 

“Of course I want you, but what’s 
the good of it all? Where does it lead 
to? It’s only cheating you.” He had 
struck upon a keynote that let him out 
clean. He must sacrifice her for her 
own good. Give her up. 

And now his pulses cried out for her. 
She had drawn herself up with a swift 
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graceful motion exquisitely familiar to 
him. He leaped to his feet as if he 
would take her in his arms. He 
thought he could explain it better that 
way. 

She eluded him and stood poised in 
the doorway like a butterfly ready for 
flight. 

“You mean that you don’t care for 
me any longer, just that.” And to his 
amazement she smiled up at him, toss- 
ing her head saucily. But her lips trem- 
bled with the strain of curving and the 
glint in her blue eyes would have stab- 
bed him had he been looking into them. 

Instead her instant anger choked in 
her throat. She could laugh away the 
most beautiful thing he had ever had in 
his life. She was laughing, and he had 
really cared. He, who had sacrificed his 
conscience, his ideals, his sense of honor 
for a woman like this. And she could 
laugh! 

“Why should I want you?” he de- 
manded roughly. “It’s only been a 
sleighride for you. Watching me make 
a fool of myself. Why I’ve let the best 
woman in Kansas City stay there alone 
all these months, lying to her, cheating 
her, because I was mad about you.” 

“Stop!” 

The words rang out like a pistol shot, 
leaving his recriminations suspended in 
mid air. 

“You mean you’re married!” And 
that phase had never cccurred to her. 
“Of course, I’m married.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 
“T didn’t think it made any differ- 


“To a girl like me,” she finished for 
him. “Thanks awfully. You've killed 
something that doesn’t belong to a girl 
like me to have. Faith, I guess you'd 
call it. But even you are not going to 
kill the joy it gave me. Some day I may 
want to take it out and look at it. I 
may want to remind myself that I was 
young and innocent once_just to feel 
like other suckers—” 


“Don’t!” The shame of it over- 


whelmed him. He had not intended 
this. 


He had not intended anything. 
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asked derisively. 
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Things had begun happening and had 
just kept on. 

“Don’t nothing. The joke’s on me and 
I can laugh as well as anyone. Ha! 
Ha!” She threw back her head, catch- 
ing quickly at the sobs that stuck 
there. 

“And now you get the hell out of 
here, back to the best little woman in 
Kansas City.” 

He looked at her steadfastly, his eyes 
filled with hurt despair like a small boy 
who sees his play bonfire suddenly leap 
into a menacing flame, that he cannot 
control. 

“Not like this, I can’t like this,” 

“How do you want to leave?” she 
“What do you think 
you can do about it?” 

There was nothing he could say. 
Nothing for him to do. Just that. He 
felt sick all over. He did not even mind 
Maizie’s sneer as he passed her on the 
way out. In a way it helped. 


IV 


AREW KNEW why he had been 

sent for but he was not particu- 
larly happy about it. It is the way of 
humans to hate the thing they work 
hardest to get. 

His quick eye searched Doris’ baby 
smooth features for some emotion other 
than guileless innocence. It would have 
been easier if she had said something. 
He couldn’t sit down, but kept pacing 
the floor restlessly. 

“Well!” he demanded at last. 

“T—don’t—think — you'll — find—me 
soft any more,” she said, with the wick- 
ed gentleness of cat’s claws. She shook. 
her head solemnly. “No, I don’t think 
you'll find me soft.” She raised one 
eyelid slowly and he saw all the mock- 
ery of the guttersnipe. 

Twice he tried to speak. There was 
something horrible about her deadly 
poise that held so much of travesty. 

“Well,” she interrupted his thoughts 
with ironic brutality. “What do you 
want of me?” 

He had the uncanny feeling that she 
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was ages old behind that incongruous 
baby stare. 

“Gome on, David? Let’s get down 
to the dirty work.” 

He winced in spite of himself, 

“T need money.” 

“Ada James is leaving the Follies. 
Ill get you the part.” He spoke 
as if the words were dragged out of 
him. 

“Wasn’t there some talk about thous- 
ands and thousands for just easy pick- 
ings?” she reminded him. 

He paused at the window and stared 
down into the street disgusted with his 
own feeling of distaste. 

It was his own proposition. The very 
thing he had wanted of her. Only there 
was a difference. He did not want her 
to feel at all. He had wanted her to 
laugh at life. Instead her too placid 
eyes were the blank masks of one who 
was momentarily crazed by pain. 

“I suppose Craig’s all through,” he 
stated bluntly. 

“Let’s talk about business.’ 

He faced her squarely. “Give him to 
me,” he demanded, watching her in- 
tently. 

“Barking up the wrong tree. He’s 
not worth it.” 

“He’s good for ten thousand dollars.” 

“Craig’s out.” She met his gaze un- 
flinchingly. 

“You can’t trust women,” he mut- 
tered. 

“T'll play your game with your cards. 
Isn’t that good enough?” 

He sat down facing her. 

“Let’s get down to cases first. Tell 
me what’s wrong with Craig.” 

She would have refused but his pierc- 
ing eyes seemed drawing it out of her. 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Too many movies,” she grinned 
audaciously in a pretence that he was 
not forcing confession from her; open- 
ing up the throbbing wound that she 
would have denied. 

His eyes did not leave her face. 

“That’s all,” she insisted. “Joke’s on 
us. We both got to believe the movies.” 
“I’m waiting,” he said coldly. “In 
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my game I’ve got to know what cards 
my partner has up his sheeve.” 

“That’s all there is to it. He thought 
New York was a Hindu paradise and all 
its ladies houris. Can’t blame him can 
you? Read any scenario.” She was 
truculent. 

He waited patiently, holding her eyes 
relentlessly. 

The little gilt clock on_ the 
mantelpiece ticked off the minutes 
stolidly. 

“He didn’t mean any harm, I guess,” 
she was speaking against her will. “Had 
to be a sport, didn’t he? Thought it was 
all part of the game. Lights, love, life, 
Broadway. He’d never had much fun. 
Worked too hard.” She looked steadily 
off into space. 

“And you?” 

“Well, I was a sucker, too. I thought 
he came from the wide open spaces 
where men are men and women sacred, 
you know the line. Any movie fan can 
tell you.” She brought herself up with 
a jerk. “That’s what a girl like me gets 
for thinking.” Her mouth twisted into 
a wry smile that reached in and did 
queer things to his heart. 

“T see,” he said slowly. “And what 
do you think now?” 

“I’m through thinking. Folks are the 
way they’re born and you'd better stick 
to your own kind. Then you don’t get 
hurt.” 

Carew got up and walked slowly 
across the room. He had to resist an 
overwhelming impulse to take her in his 
arms and he knew that would not do. 
Not for either of them. He turned, lean- 
ing one arm on the mantel shelf. 

“T want to tell you this, Doris. You’re 
the first woman I ever met that was 
really on the level.” 

“Never mind the bunk,” she broke 
in sharply. “What do you want of 
me?” 

Somehow he could not frame his 
thoughts. He wished that life did not 
have to be so rotten. Wished that girls 
like Doris might keep their absurd faith 
that there was goodness in the world 
somewhere. Had a strange abnormal 
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desire to keep it for her. A girl like 
her who never’d had a chance. ; 

“Just now I want you to take Ada 
James’ place in the Follies,” he found 
himself saying. 

She eyed him with gentle derision 
through which, however seemed to 
gleam a measure of relief. She twisted 
her fingers, idly, speculatively. “And 
after that?” she ventured. 

In spite of himself, he could not help 
thinking of the “come-ons” he knew, 
begging to be fleeced. Wise ones play- 
ing Broadway with their pockets lined 
with money. She could get thousands 
for them both under his skilled tutelage 
for nothing more than a smile. What 
harm? 

Baby blue eyes and golden curls! 
Slender curves and dimpled cheeks! 
What good would faith do her? 

Yet what good was life without it? 
What happiness had he ever had? He, 
the super-cynic. What glowing joy she 
had found in those silly little ideals of 
hers she had builded out of nothing! 
How fiercely she had fought and sacri- 
ficed for them. Even now she was pro- 
tecting their memory, glossing them 
over with excuses, when they were hurt- 
ing her most. 

And suddenly he knew, even while 
his inner self laughed sardonically, that 
he was going to keep her faith, “that 
somewhere, somehow there was goodness 
in the world.” He swallowed hard 
against a strange tightness in his throat. 
Strange how she “got to him”! 

Quick blood tingled his fingertips. 
He clenched his fists! Not for him! 
Not for him! She deserved bétter than 
that and by the gods, she was going to 
have it. Fame, fortune, faith and happi- 
ness! But he dared not trust himself to 
tell her. Too easy to crush her sweetness 
in his hungry arms. Besides, it was not 
his way to talk. 

“And after that?” she repeated. 

“Stick to now,” he said curtly. “It’s 
saner. All you’ve got to de is to make 
Ada James look like an amateur. And 
that’s some job. You can’t afford to miss 
a bet. And this time, make good on it. 


‘I for me, me for myself, myself for 
Doris.’ ” 

He turned on his heel and walked out 
of the room: out of the house. He had 
a suspicion that tears were trembling 
in Doris’ eyes. He did not dare to be 
sure... 


HE LITTLE gilt clock on the 

mantelpiece struck slowly. It 
roused Doris from her lethargy. Her 
lips twisted into a whimsical smile. “I 
suppose it’s the only way to get by,” 
she said, “but it seems sort of a lonely 
way.” She hurried into the next room 
to get her hat. Might as well see Rey- 
burn right away. A bit of song rose 
unbidden to her lips. Already the world 
looked brighter. Perhaps she was not 
quite so lonely as she thought. Most 
people aren't. 

She looked up. Maizie was standing in 
the doorway. 

“Have a smoke?” she drawled. Not 
for worlds would she have let Doris 
see pity in her eyes. And yet it was 
there. Pity that had its roots deep in 
her own grim knowledge of life. 

“Can’t. Got to save my voice. Tak- 
ing Ada James’ part in the Follies.” 

“’At a girl. Get into things. Caly 
way to live. Out where you’re always 
wondering what’s going to happen next, 
and knowing it’s going to be something. 
Yeah! Something besides just another 
day.” 

Doris busied herself with a lipstick. 
Maizie was a good scout, but talkative 
at times. She crushed on her hat. 

“Better wear my new coat and that 
red hat I got yesterday,” Maizie sug- 
gested. “Reyburn hasn’t seen you for 
a long time. Need to make it snappy. 
Yeah! And my rings wouldn’t do any 
harm. Nothing like prosperity with them 
birds.” 

“Oh, Maizie,” she began gratefully. 

“Be yourself, kid, be yourself. By 
the way Bright Eyes called up today. 

Doris waited ominously still. 

“T told him summer was over. Yeah! 
And this butterfly and rose stuff was 
through. Didn’t need no parting song. 
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I made it poetical though Lord knows 
he’s a heck of a butterfly. And he 
seemed reconciled to be miserable as 
long as you were happy.” Maizie gave 
a mock sigh and blew a ring of smoke 
up at the ceiling. “He'd ought to hook 
up with Eugene Maizie pulled 
her face down in woeful imitation. 

Doris grinned in spite of herself. One 
had to with Maizie. She hurried to don 
the new finery and left the house in a 
blaze of splendor. Maizie waved her 
goodbye from behind a screen of 
smoke. 

“Good kid,” Maizie muttered when 
she was out of sight. She reached over 
and picked up the telephone which had 
been trying to interrupt her thoughts 
for several minutes, 


“No, I can’t,” she said into the trans- 
mitter. “Yeah: My best clothes are out 
for an airing. No, you can’t spend the 
afternoon—Uh huh !—Just had a friend 
get stuck that way—Yeah! You heard 
me—You can take me to Pierre’s to din- 
ner. And after that—We’ll see!” 

She hung up the receiver. “Some- 
thing’s wrong with that bird. Married 
or broke or something. He’s too good to 
be true.” She picked up a magazine and 
threw herself down on the couch. But 
she did not read. She was staring off 
into space. 

Finally : 

“Gosh, I wonder how it would seem 
to stay in once and just talk with a guy 
like that. And get serious. Yeah! 
Nothing doing !” 


T houghts on the Back of the Menu 


After a Martini Cocktail with a Liberal Dash of Absinthe 


By Warren Spencer 


T HE girl selling tracts on starving children—her cheeks are rouged—the 
head waiter kids her... . That old roué—bald headed and senile, watching 


the girls as they walk up the stairs—these clinging skirts... . What a sour 
note! ... Does morality change with the generation? Or does it simply find a 
different expression ?—That jazz band is indicative of orgies of all time. ... 
No wonder they have eliminated the cabaret. The legs on the dancing floor 
are there in quantity and quality. ... The place is full of souses. . . . There’s 
that raw note again. .. . The waiter is sore becaffse I’m not eating....A 
souse is yelling for everybody to look at his passionate socks. .. . I’ve often 
wanted to jot down notes under the influence of licker. Wonder how this 
will look when I’m sober... . Another beggar—an old one—a nickel is 
enough. What sensuous mush, what suggestive words! ... A head waiter 
is going around smelling suspicious ‘ooking glasses. Found one with 
whiskey in it. Drank it down... . Darn little food with this $2.00 dinner, 
but it’s making me sober. Bet this stuff is rotten! It is!...There’s a cabaret 
after all. It couldn’t be any worse if I were sober. What a merry lot of old 
women!... Not worse though than some of these gold diggers at the tables. 


There go a couple planning to pluck a poor stiff. ... 
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Something happened to her heart when she saw again 


the man she had loved so many years . . . 


some- 


thing inexorable and sad. She was to find that loyalty 
is one of the very great virtues—and that hapbiness 
asserts itself in strange ways. 


One Day ina Lifetime 


By Isabel 


WHIRL of golden spokes— 

blackness and light shuttered 

across space—out of nothing, 
something. . .. That was how Diana 
realized she was awake, so she opened 
both eyes ... and found that it was 
morning. 

But there was something about this 
morning — something special — some- 
thing unlike all the others that had 
passed for twenty-three years across 
her life. Diana dreamily wondered 
what this something was—it must be 
something that was going to hap- 
« 

Then she remembered! Geoffrey! 

This morning was the morning that 
Geoffrey was coming home! Some- 
thing as fresh and April-like and radi- 
ant as the airy sunlight that filled the 
room flooded into Diana’s breast... . 
Oh, exquisite! ... Diana shut her 
eyes with a little sob of happiness. Her 
thoughts were luxurious in their sweet- 
ness. What a shame to do anything 
. .. just to lie there, Diana thought 

. and dream... that would be 
perfect. ... 

But in an instant she tumbled eagerly 
out of bed and ran to the window_to 
draw the curtains apart. Diana leaned 
far over the edge and took 2 long, deep 


breath. . . . Then she remembered it _ 


hadn’t been a peaceful night. . . . She 
felt a little tired, her slumber had been 
uneasy, full of troubled dreams. There 
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had seemed to be a shadow in her 
mind. . . . Strange. . . . Then, impul- 
sively : 

“Morning!”’ she breathed, “bless you 
—I thought you’d never come!” 

The solemn spectres of the night 
vanished ; yet why had they invaded her 
dreams, those sinuous, crawling crea- 
tures coming ever closer until they 
seemed to wind themselves about her 
and strangle her in their coils. Why? 
But of course it was quite simple, Diana 
thought, when you came to really think 
of it—Geoffrey’s telegram had done it! 
Geoffrey, her spotless knight, to whom 
she’d waved farewell out of this very 
window on such a day three long years 
ago. 


E HAD gone in quest of an 

elusive scorpion, a very special 
and rare variety, found, when luck at- 
tended, in the South American interior, 
and apprehended at a great risk. Risk! 
she mused, but it was worth it, when a 
Fellowship at the Royal Academy was 
beckoning from the home shore, and 
the bigwig scientists were impatient to 
welcome you as the youngest and most 
enterprising of them. What a story 
that would make! 

She threw on a chiffon negligee and 
moved toward her dressing-table. She 
was looking for something—Geoffrey’s 
message. But there was no trace of 
it... . Her eyes narrowed a little and 
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her mouth took on a petulant look as 
she searched her memory. Suddenly 
her eyes rested on the bolster at the 
head of her bed, and she smiled a curi- 
ously sheepish little smile. How could 
she have forgotten the previous eve- 
ning’s sacred rite—but it was very like 
her — impulsive, spasmodically senti- 
mental, yet sincere with it all! She 
drew a much crumpled yellow paper out 
from under her pillow, stared search- 
ingly at it for a moment and then read: 


Dearest— 
Will arrive in Maidenhead at one tomorrow. 
GrorrREY KInGswAy. 

Her eyes caressed each word from 
the first, which was altogether typical 
of the man’s impetuosity, to the more 
austere signature. A_ nice balance, 
ardor tempered with reason, she rumi- 
nated; life with him would be an ad- 
venture worth the having. .. . 

Her reveries were interrupted by 
Murray’s appearance with the morning 
chocolate. 

“Wil you have your tray in bed, 
Miss Diana or—” 

“No, Murray haven't time, just put 
it on the table and run along,” urged 
Diana, as she pulled a bright woolen 
stocking over a delicately arched foot. 
She dressed hastily, between gulps of 
steaming chocolate. She selected a 
jumper dress of tan homespun over a 
white sports shirt, topped it with a 
jaunty felt hat and surveyed the result 
critically. 

The effect was gratifying, and easily 
shaved five years off Diana’s stupendous 
twenty-three. A dash of perfume on 
the lobe of each ear, a touch of powder 
applied to her nose and chin, and her 
toilette was completed. Diana ran 
down the wide stairs into the kitchen, 
demanded an apron, basket and shears, 
and hurried into the garden. 


T WAS rather pathetic to look upon 
the remnants of the summer’s de- 
parted glory, thought Diana; there had 
been an abundance of every sort of 
bloom, and the garden looked quite like 
autumn without them. She looked 
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anxiously about her, perplexed for the 
moment, but presently with a little ery 
she bounded to the far corner next to 
the garden wall. 

“Marigolds!” she murmured happily, 
“They are like your hair when the sun- 
light plays upon it,” Geoffrey had said 
in that self-same garden three years ago. 
It seemed but yesterday . . . he would 
remember! How they would laugh 
over those téte-a-tétes of other days! 
And he would kiss away the tears that 
would insist on forming little pools of 
brine in the corners of her luminous 
eyes—tears of pure joy at seeing him 
again; women are like that... . 

A shrapnel of sound burst upon her 
ears—scramble, scrabble, scratch. Diana 
whirled around. <A _ greenish button 
bobbed up on the other side of the wall. 
It was followed by a greenish thing like 
a pancake, but bigger. Then four feet 
away something else bobbed above the 
parapet. But there was no mistaking 
what that was! It was a brogan—a 
handsome, burnished size eight and a 
half brogan; and it was attached to a 
heather colored leg. . . . 

Underneath the greenish pancake-— 
which turned out to be a perfectly good 
cap—a face appeared. But it was real- 
ly more than a face, it was a grin. It 
was one big, all-encircling grin, like the 
Cheshire cat’s. 

“Boo!” shouted the grin. 

“Cheerio!” the grin continued, and a 
pair of twinkling eyes emerged from 
the middle of it. 

“Oh, Ronnie,” cried Diana, “what’s 
the matter with the front gate?” 

Somehow, inside herself, Diana knew 
perfectly well what was the matter with 
the front gate. It was way round the 
corner, it was stupid, and it was too 
easy—the wall was far better! Far 
better for a vigorous, clean cut, ruddy, 
gloriously young young man dressed in 
woolly tweeds, such as Ronnie Braith- 
waite. . . . But she couldn’t bring her- 
self—quite—to admit it. Particularly 
on this day—this very extra special sort 
of a day, that only happened once in a 
lifetime, when Geoffrey was coming 
home—coming home—the words sang 
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in her heart... But as they sang— 
well, Diana couldn’t quite be sure, but 
was there, or was there not a little 
minor twang in the melody, as she 
looked up at the very young and very 
vigorous and very jolly young man 
perc hed on the wall in front of her. 

“Di—I thought you might ride with 
me this morning,” Ronnie said by way 
of further greeting. 

“So sorry, Ronnie, but I’m too busy 
to change my togs. Another time,” re- 
plied Diana kindly. 

-“Tll sit up here a while and watch 
you, if you'll let me,” Ronald pleaded. 

“You know what happened to 
Humpty Dumpty,” bantered Diana. 

Ronald vaulted over the wall and 
dropped at her feet. 

“IT took the only ‘tumble that ever 
spelled disaster for me, when you 
moved next door,” he said quite seri- 
ously. “Oh, Di, dear, if only—” 

“Stop it, Ronnie, please! How often 
have I told you you mustn’t say these 


things to me?” she begged 


“T know, but—” 

“Come in another time, there’s a 
dear ; I’ve so many things to do, and I 
want to be alone.” 

“Righto, only—” 

“Only you can’t resist the temptation 
to make love to me, and you don’t mean 
a word of it,” she retorted laughingly. 

“Goodbye-ee,” she added, “I’m go- 
ing in.” 

“Half a moment, Di—” he said, fol- 
lowing her to the door, “won’t you put 
one of your posies in my buttonhole, 
just to show me that you’re not angry 
with me?” 

“One of these, Ronnie?” she queriad. 
“Oh, I—I couldn’t, not a marigold,” 
she replied with confusion. 

“Di+what’s come over you, what 
have I done?” he asked anxiously. 

“Nothing, Ronnie, really, but a mari- 
gold wouldn’t suit you at all; here’s a 
tuberose,” she continued excitedly, 
“that you'll like a lot better, I know. 
There now,” she added, slipping it 
through his buttonhole, “you’re deco- 
rated, and I’m going indoors. Good- 
bye—” 
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“Goodbye,” he echoed, and started 
off resolutely. “You’re quite sure 
you’ve got to go in so early?” he ques- 
tioned as he turned at the gate. 

“Quite sure,” Diana replied, but she 
watched him until his six feet of vigor- 
ous manhood retreated slowly over the 
hill-top. He was a rare gentleman, she 
thought, every inch of him—a chival- 
rous, clean-thinking boy, but so un- 
worldly—not a bit what you'd call 
fascinating or debonair; he lacked 
Geoffrey’s man-of-the-world bearing. 
He was painfully frank, honest to a 
fault and needed seasoning, she 
rambled, that was it!... 

After all, what did it matter? It was 
embarrassing, though, having 
Ronnie go on so with Geoffrey’s com- 
ing littke more than an hour away. 
Could he really be serious about it? 
Like as not he was simply trying to be . 
amusing. She went indoors to arrange 
her flowers. This done, Diana ran ex- 
citedly to her room; there was her 
wind-blown hair to be redone, and only 
a few minutes to do it im... She 
was hastening downstairs again when 
the purr of an approaching motor 
brought her ffying to the garden gate. 


II 


OW to make that unruly heart of 
hers behave! It was thumping 

like a sledge-hammer in her ears, beat- 
ing against her breast until the sheer 
pain of it made her faint; involuntarily 
she closed her eyes and grasped the gate 
post in support ; her senses were reeling 
and she raised her free hand to her 
forehead as if to stave off the numbness 
soy seemed to be descending upon 

The next thing she heard was Geof- 
frey’s quiet voice, “Darling, I’ve comie 
back.” 

“Oh, I’m glad, glad,” she murmured, 
as she reached up to kiss him, and re- 
turn his almost shy embrace, “I’ve lived 

A constrained silence fell upon them. 
Diana groped vainly for words, and 
found herself strangely tongue-tied. 
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They sat down on the verandah and she 
racked her brain for repartée and find- 
ing none remained silent; Geoffrey 
came to the rescue and blurted awk- 
wardly, “Do you mind if I smoke?” 

“Why, no, certainly not,” said Diana 
over-emphatically. “By the way,” she 
continued, recovering her composure 
again, “you must overlook mother’s not 
being here to welcome you back; she 
had to go to town.” 

“Of coarse; no doubt I'll see her 
there, I’ve got to get back in an hour 
myself; Bainbridge is counting on go- 
ing over some work with me.” 

“You'll have time for lunch surely,” 
she questioned. “I had counted on 
your staying.” 

He consulted his watch nervously, 
“If you’re having it early,” he an- 
swered shortly. 

“It’s ready now,” she replied. “I 
didn’t think train breakfasts were very 
substantial, so I ordered early lunch.” 

“Good,” he answered with decision, 
and started into the room. 

She caught up with him and slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

“Time has dealt kindly with you, 
Geoffrey,” Diana said in an effort at 
conversation. 

“No, my forty years weigh heavily 
upon me,” he answered meditatively ; 
“I feel centuries old,” and seated him- 
self at the table. 

How grave he seemed, and how lined, 
she thought, as she looked at him fur- 
tively over the flowers; but she would 
bring back the smile that used to lurk 
in those dear eyes, restore the spirit of 
gaiety that seemed to have left him. 

He unfolded his napkin and she 
watched him eagerly; a marigold 
dropped to the floor unnoticed ; she sup- 
pressed a sob with difficulty... . It 
was as if he had died, and she were 
standing mourning at his bier; the 
death of memory, that was even harder 
to bear, for it marked the passing of 
her illusions, the dying of her faith! 

She pulled herself together with a 
mighty effort; if this silence continued 
she would scream. Anything, any- 
thing to make conversation! He must 
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retrieve himself, she couldn’t bear it! 

“Geoffrey,” she began haltingly, 
“what are you planning to do, now that 
you’ve come back? Are you going to 
take the chair at once, or shall you take 
a holiday before you begin teaching?” 

“No, I'll get right after it; there’s no 
use loafing,” he replied definitely. 

“No, I suppose there isn’t,” she 
acquiesced. 


OR THE first time in her life 

e she found something inordinately 
pitiful in the sight of the man across 
the table from her. The tan of his face 
which had erstwhile seemed so dashing, 
so reminiscent of tropical adventuring, 
now, suddenly, seemed merely a glaze 
over the pasty color of a man who feels 
his forty years. The lines of his face, 
which once had seemed to her so sturdy 
and virile now seemed... wrin: 
kles!... 

Suddenly she was aware that Geof- 
frey had caught her look, and the ex- 
pression of his own face had changed— 
saddened. She sawsthat by some ex- 
traordinary sixth sense he knew what 
had been passing in her mind. A wan 
smile played across his features, and pity 
—such pity as no one should dare or 
be able to feel toward a loved one— 
surged into her heart! How terrible, 
that she should feel that way! How 
terrible that he should realize it! eHow 
terrible that the feeling was inexorable 
—there simply was nothing to do 
about it. 

Diana’s lips set firm. She tossed her 
head high. Courage and loyalty she 
had, and courage and loyalty she could 
give to this man who was the shell of 
the man she had loved so devotedly, this 
man who had crumbled, crumbled in 
the baking heat and seeping fever-laden 
lands of the south. There was warmth 
in her heart—and the surging pity that 
would never give her peace, this pity 
that was almost indecent, or at least 
made the object of it almost indecent. 
. . . Diana instinctively felt herself 
growing old, shrivelling. Almost the 
color left her cheeks. Her flesh, so 
firm, so lithe and young, suddenly 
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what pity, what disillusion did for one? 
Was that to be her lot? ... 

Well, what if it were, Diana said 
proudly to herself. Geoffrey would 
never know. She would be loyal. She 
would build her life on that basis. A 
promise was a promise. Setting her 
dainty chin more firmly, she swore to 
herself that Geoffrey would never have 
reason to reproach her, never feel that 
he had thrown away his life. . . . She 
would carry on—play the game—keep 
the faith... 

As she mused, she raised her eyes, a 
little wet, a little desolate. . . . Geof- 
frey had risen to his feet. There 
seemed to be a look in his face that she 
didn’t recognize, a look of poignant 
comprehension. But a smile began to 
play across his lips as he strode around 
the table and stood beside her. It was 
the smile of a man who speaks with a 
dearly beloved child, a child whom he 
understands, for whom he has com- 
passion—a child he would seek to pro- 
tect, to save from the harshness, bitter- 
ness, tricks of the world. .. . 

“Diana,” he said simply, st#l with 
that poignant smile playing at the cor- 
ners of his lips, though his eyes were 
kindly and grave, “Diana, you are a 
brave, sweet girl, and I love you as I 
love nothing else on earth—my work, 
my ambition, my peace of soul.” 

He paused. Diana looked up softly, 
and this time the tears left her eyes. 
She could not veil the proud flash in 
them. Was he about to plead for him- 
self, to throw himself at her mercy, to 
beg for pity? How abject it would be! 
How beastly, if he should plead with 
her, who without pleading stood ready 
to give him herself! It made the sacri- 
fice hardly worth while. . . . But what 
was he saying ?>— 

“Will you permit me to release you, 
Diana?” his voice was soft, well modu- 
lated, dark. She caught her breath. 
This pity which was rowelling her heart 
surged up again—it was too much. She 
couldn’t stand it! 

Slowly, quietly, darkly, he was con- 
tinuing : 
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seemed aged, desiccated. . . . Was that 
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“T realize what a terrible thing for 
you our marriage would be, dear,” he 
said. “And if”’—his voice was very 
tender—‘‘and if it were terrible to you, 
it would be terrible for me—wnspeak- 
ably terrible, to see you fade, to see you 
sweeping remorselessly forward to a 
semblance of my years. I could not 
bear it. It would be murder—the mur- 
der of your youth, of your heart.” He 
paused. “It would ge the murder of 
my heart, too, Diana,” he said firmly. 
... There was a silence except that 
Diana sobbed softly. 

“Youth turns to youth, dear,” said 
Geoffrey, “not to anything else... 
And that is right, and sweet, and... 
merry.” 

“Diana,” he contmued, “I shan’t ex- 
pect you to speak. . Any words of yours 
would be too kind, too darling, I could 
not hear them and be brave. I shall go 
now. Do not try to stop me...I 
want you to think of me this way— 
loving you, but never hurting you!” 

His voice seemed to come from far 
away. 

“Do not pity me, Diana,” the voice 
said softly—it came through her sobs, 
through darkness as she shielded her 
eyes—“do not pity me, or seek to bring 
me back, I shall be gone tonight. .. . 
And my lot is not altogether unhappy. 
In the south there is a lazy tropic island 
—a coral reef that, I think, loves me; 
and where I shall be happy. ... . It has 
a great pull on the heart, that shadowy 
reef with its phosphorus at night and 
its rainbows by day. . T shall be 
headed South, Diana—South on the 
Long Trail, the trail that it always new! 

There was no more sound, the words 
had drifted into thin air. A muffled 
thud of a door shutting was more a 
concussion than a noise.... For a 
long time there was nothing in the 
room where Diana sat but the trailing 
cloud of sorrow—inevitable, poignant, 
dark. But through it like a whisper 
came the word “Best—best—best.” 
How long she sat there Diana did net 
know. . . . Then she found herself in 
her own room, in the dusk, her head on 
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a tear-wet pillow. ... How noble 
Geoffrey was, she thought—and yet— 
how ineffably right—how_ fine—how 
brave... to—go.... 

A heart will mend . . . a nose needs 
a little powder, and there is balm for 
smarting eyes. . . . Diana, a little sub- 
dued but with an emotion of beauty in 
her—the beauty of having beheld a 
brave and honorable act—came slowly 
back to the world of everyday. The 
twilight was over now, and from the 
locust trees without the window a 
cicada began to strum his night-time 
serenade. ... J Almost time for mother 
to be home, thought Diana. 

Then a new ache fluttered into 
Diana’s breast . . . it frightened her. 
It made her angry with herself, it made 
her sad... . What was it—just what 

She thought of wise words . .. 
“Youth turns to youth”... “not to 
anything else!” .. . “It is right”... 
and again—“It is right!” ... 


IANA found herself in the garden. 
The night was perfect, and the 
harvest moon shone down upon her 
disconcertingly. She stretched out her 
arms langourously, and for several min- 
utes stood watching the heaven’s starry 
miracles slowly take their accustomed 
places. How intensely beautiful it was! 
A long, low whistle sounded from 
over the garden wall and a tiny sug- 
gestion of a wistful smile crept into her 
face. Why it had always been, and 
she had brushed it fearfully aside. Her 
breath came quickly, and her hand 


sought her heart, as if to stop its mad 
pulsating; she was free—free—not 
even her visionary knight stood between 
them now. Another moment and 
Ronald had stepped out of the darkness. 

“T hope I didn’t frighten you,” he 
said. 

“Perhaps I almost expected you,” 
Diana half whispered. 

He drew her hand through his arm 
and led her out of the garden; the 
flowers bent near to breaking beneath 
his tread. 

“I’m sorry, Di,” he murmured, “I’m 
afraid I’ve done for your marigolds.” 

“No matter,” she answered gaily; 
“watch out for the rose beds just be- 
yond.” 

He took her hand, and guided her 
out of the gate; the contact thrilled her, 
and she trembled at his touch; they 
walked silently. 

“Diana,” he said a little nervously, 
for he was so absurdly bashful, “Di, 
dear, I—”’ and as he looked into her 
eyes, “you know what is in my heart. 
I’ve got to keep en saying it, though 
you keep telling me forever to stop.” 
Then as he listened for her customary 
mild reproach, and found only silence, 
and a pair of downcast eyes, he ques- 
tioned more boldly, “Diana—what are 
you thinking ?” 

“I’m thinking, Ronnie dear,” she an- 
swered happily at last, “how wonderful 
it is to be young—” 

“Yes, darling,” he said, as his arms 
closed about her. 

“And falling in love,” she concluded, 
when she was once more able to speak. 


, HAPPINESS: the suspicion that one is having a good time. 


LAW: the steam shovel with which man attempts to eat a grapefruit. 
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A brilliant novel of the Red 
Magic of Love and its elementary 


power in modern soctety. 


Huntress 


By Rayner Seelig 


The Story So Far: 


sculptress and member of New 
York’s smartest young social set, 
loves Richard Du Maurier. He is a 
rather mysterious figure, whose par- 


RAYBURN, amateur 


entage and resources are unknown to 
most of the group he associates with, 
but a man of impeccable charm and 
breeding. He joins the table at the 
Ritz where Isabel and her sister Cecil 
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are lunching with Susie Burnham, a 
pretty and petulant girl of great 
wealth, whose father is a broker of 
questionable reputation. 

Du Maurier, who rather resents 
Isabel’s almost too frank affection for 
him, is charmed with Susie, who is 
invited to a theater party with Isabel, 
Cecil, Du Maurier and others that eve- 
ning. Isabel returns to her Wash- 
ington Square studio where her father, 
Adrian Rayburn, is ensconced, a com- 
plete invalid, his face scarred and 
battered by the attack of a leopard in 
his old tiger-hunting days fifteen 
years earlier. Adrian is a bitter cynic 
who waits for death with a con- 
temptuous leer and drinks constantly. 
He predicts sardonically that Isabél 
will hunt Du Maurier like a tigress, 
and that her final victory over the 
young man will ‘be brought about 
only at the cost of his (Adrian’s) 
death. 

At the theater that night, and later 
at a fashionable cabaret, Susie en- 
grosses Du Maurier’s attention. He 
takes her home, and Isabel feels her- 
self defeated. On Isabel’s return to 
the studio she finds that Adrian has 
had an attack of delirium tremens, 
and has raved about the white 
leopard that he connects in some way 
with his own death, and with Isabel’s 
possible marriage. 


Chapter Eight 


IKE MOST modern girls, Isabel 
prided herself upon being an 
atheist. Nevertheless she could 

not restrain a profound interest in 
everything that pertained to the esoteric. 

Somehow she connected her emotions 
in the restaurant with Adrian’s hallu- 
cination, The night’s disconnected hap- 
penings seemed bound together by a 
common undecipherable cause. Her 
sense of foreboding, her jealousy of 
Du Maurier, the sudden symbolism of 
the dance in that moment when the veil 
had been lifted, even her father’s words, 


“There is magic in love,” fitted like 
segments of a picture puzzle into a 
scheme too vast in its scope, too minute 
in its detail, to be more than dimly and 
awfully visioned by finite eyes. 

Having, like most atheists, a dread of 
witchcraft thoroughly ecclesiastical in 
spirit, Isabel was frankly relieved when 
the doctor pronounced Cecil’s prosaic 
diagnosis approximately correct. The 
clear morning sunlight had already done 
much to dispel her morbid fancies, and 
after the vague and threatening percep- 
tions of the night, it was almost pleas- 
ant to find herself faced with a problem 
as tangible as that of delirium tremens. 

Adrian, of course, laughed the doctor 
out of countenance. In the first place, 
he didn’t care whether he lived six 
months or six weeks. In the second 
place, delirium tremens didn’t vanish 
with the rapidity of this attack. And 
in the third place, Doctor Schlegel, like 
all civilized scientific gentlemen, was a 
consummate ass. 

Cecil, left alone with her father, did 
not mince words. ° 

“You've frightened Isabel half to 
death with your talk about magic,” 
she accused, running irritable fingers 
through her hair. “It’s all very well 
for you to drink yourself to death if 
you want to—” 

“That’s an undutiful remark,” said 
Adrian. “You should honor thy 
father.” 

“And it’s all very well,” Cecil con- 
tinued doggedly, “for you to see pink 
lizards, or green elephants, or—” 

“White leopards,” corrected Adrian 
amiably, 

“purple leopards, for all I care,’ 
snapped Cecil. “But don’t blame them 
on the supernatural, I beg of you.” 

“I don’t,” said Adrian blandly, “I 
blame them on the sub-natural. King 
Satan lives underground. As for Isabel, 
one glance at her was enough to show 
that her attack of nerves resulted from 
nothing as unimportant as a father.” 

Cecil gave him a swift look, but re- 
frained from questioning the source of 
his information. 

“Consider her a little, Adrian,” she 
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urged. “I’m afraid she’ll be very_un- 
happy if Du Maurier doesn’t come 
beck. 


ECIL’S FEARS were justified at 
short notice. 

Du Maurier did not come back, nor 
so much as telephone, on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or the days that followed. Isabel 
white lipped with determination, re- 
pressed her feelings and applied her- 
self to work. The statue of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, which she and Du Maurier 
had planned together, was almost com- 
pleted; she had told him so on Satur- 
day night. Valiantly, she hoped against 
reason that he would come to see it, if 
not to see her. But Wednesday passed, 
and when at eight an unexpected caller 
was announced, it was not Du Maurier, 
but Laurence Sanville, the most faith- 
ful of Isabel’s suitors. Larry was a 
young man of the type which Du Maur- 
ier characterized as dumb but happy. 
Incurably optimistic, he was always lik- 
ing people and then finding out that 
they were rotters who imposed upon his 
good nature. It was through his kind 
offices that Mrs. Dalgren, his sister, had 
invited Susie Burnham to the East- 
hampton house party where Susie met 
Isabel and started her social ascent. But 
Larry was a nice boy, and if he was not 
as brilliant a conversationalist as Du 
Maurier, at least he played as good a 
game of polo, danced as well, and loved 
Isabel better. 

His first words sent an arrow through 
her heart. 

“I hear it’s all off with Dick,” he 
said, and reached for her hands. 

She moved away, remarking that 
news—she almost said bad news— 
traveled quickly. 

“It’s good news for me,” Larry in- 
formed her. “Not that I’m flatterin’ 
myself, but one less rival is one rival 
less. Isabel dear, tell me there is a 
chance.” 

“There isn’t, Larry; I dorft want to 
encourage you, when I know we can 
never be anything but friends.” And 
having said the conventional thing, Is- 
abel looked winsomely up at him. So 


presently they were sitting on the couch, 
Larry holding her hand and being re- 
fused for the ninth time. For, “I’m 
very fond of you,” said Isabel. “Indeed 
Larry, I love you very much. But I’m 
not in love with you at all.” 

“Why not give it a trial?” he begged. 
“Mother has enough money to support 
us in the manner to which we are un- 
accustomed.” 

Isabel laughed, and, his frivolous pose 
shattered to fragments, Larry caught 
her in his arms. She pushed against 
him with clenched hands, and swung 
her head from side to side to escape 
his lips. “Oh damn that chap Du 
Maurier,” he groaned. “I think you 
really love him. And he goes galli- 
vantin’ with that little red haired—” he 
stopped, recalling the precept that one 
must not say what one thought of a 
woman—to another woman. He fell 
on his knees beside Isabel and begged 
her to forgive him for “bein’ such a 
beast.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Larry, 
old boy,” said Isabel, passing maternal 
fingers across his crisp tobacco colored 
hair. “You see it’s true. I’m just a silly 
girl. But I'll get over it,” she added 
sagely, “and so will you.” 

He squatted on the floor, and smiled, 
instantly hopeful after the manner of 
some men and all fools. “But I won’t 
get over it,” he promised, “I'll be like 
Cyril Harcourt is about your Aunt 
Veronica. I'll wait for twenty years if 
necessary.” And having talked himself 
into a sanguine mood, “You'll see,” he 
predicted. “Some day you'll come back 
to Darry. I’m not handsome,” which 
was a lie, “or clever,” which was cer- 
tainly the truth, “but I'll be waitin’, 
Isabel. I’m loyal.” 

Isabel, her thoughts elsewhere, man- 
aged to laugh with elaborate cynicism 
and spent the remainder of the evening 
acting old and tragic. 


N THURSDAY morning, recon- 
sidering Larry’s words, and think- 
ing not only of her broken heart but 
of the jokes her friends would make 
about it, Isabel felt resentment rising to 
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a climax. And at this point it inevitably 
resolved into action. 

She got up early, ostensibly to put 
a few finishing touches to the sketch. 
But Cecil, entering the studio an hour 
later, found her standing in her night- 
gown, regarding with an expression of 
cold distaste the two finely molded fig- 
ures on the stand. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Cecil. 

“The matter? What isn’t the mat- 
ter? I realize now that my work has 
been so much wasted time. This—this 
thing—is rotten!” 

Cecil, pausing to throw her fur coat 
on the cushion studded divan, made an 
exasperated movement. “Don’t be a 
fool. It’s the finest thing you’ve ever 
turned out. Anatomically those figures 
are flawless.” 

Isabel managed a mirthless and melo- 
dramatic chuckle. “Anatomically flaw- 
less,” she mimicked. “Perhaps if I work 
hard enough they will use my models to 
teach public school children the rudi- 
ments of physiology.” Her teeth came 
together with a click. “Before you,” 
she intoned mockingly, “you see a statue 
entitled Orpheus and Eurydice. This 
anaemic looking youth is he of whom 
Pope «rote that when, 

‘High on the stern the Thracian 

raised his strain 
Transported demigods stood round 
And men grew heroes at the sound’ .” 

Isabel pointed a trembling finger at 
the second figure. 

“That muscular woman with the large 
feet,” she continued, “is she for whom 
this same son of Apollo and Calliope 
crossed the river Styx into the regions 
of Pluto, and for love of whom he was 
torn limb from limb by jealous 
maidens. . . .” 

“Your knowledge of mythology at 
least is excellent,” said Cecil, growing 
caustic at what she considered hysteria 
on Isabel’s part. “You know it is good.” 
She advanced, and looked more closely 
at the group. 

The silk curtains were drawn back, 
and through the north window fell a 
blanched and shadowless light. The 
statue was admirable. 


“You know it’s good,” Cecil re- 


iterated. “It’s the best work you’ve ever 
done.” 

Then Isabel did an astonishing thing. 
There was a modeling tool on the stand, 
and, taking this up, Isabel proceeded 
with deliberate malignity to destroy the 
labor of many months. 

Cecil stood back and let the murder 
proceed. Only when there was nothing 
left but a slashed and shapeless mass of 
plastelline she said: “It was the best 
work you had ever done.” 

“I know it,” Isabel replied, and 
looked stupidly at the flat instrument in 
her hand. Slowly her eyes returned to 
what was left of her masterpiece, filling 
with tears as she saw the protruding 
ugly stems of the framework. “It was 
good,” echoed Isabel. “I may never 
again do anything as good.” 

Cecil asked disapprovingly what on 
earth had made her act like such a fool. 

“Du Maurier.” Isabel’s answer was 
swift and savage. “It was his concept, 
his spirit, and when he . . . left me 
. . . he destroyed it as surely as though 
he had used this knife.” Isabel turned 
away from the ruin. “I hate him for 
it,” she cried. “I hate him for killing 
whatever is best in me. I hate him be- 
cause I can’t live without him.” And 
Isabel, by nature incapable of sustained 
anger, did for a moment know that 
hatred which is born of love. And she 
was torn by such lust for vengeance as 
might have stirred the dark Erynis, 
when with viper haloed hands they rose 
from Tartarus upon the wings of night. 

“IT hope you've relieved yourself. 
. . .” Cecil’s cool censorious voice was 
like a dash of ice-water on Isabel’s 
anger. 

“Relieved myself . . . ” Isabel threw 
herself upon the couch, and lay there 
motionless. She was still lying there 
when Cecil, glancing at her watch, 
realized that it was after nine, and knew 
she would be late to the office. 


LONE, a flood of memories; re- 
leased with the breaking of the 
dam of control, rushed mercilessly down 
upon Isabel, submerging her in their 
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bitter-sweetness. She saw the table at 
which she and Du Maurier had first 
met, a little over a year before. A long, 
flower-strewn table, with a glint of silver 
in the center, and a glint of jewels and 
white throats at the sides. She remem- 
bered how Du Maurier had looked at 
her, suddenly exclaiming : “By the Lord, 
you know how to blush!” Then he had 
turned to the lovely Princess Dalmetchi- 
Davenza, murmuring — “Cynthia, do 
watch Miss Rayburn blush. You may 
never see such a thing again, unless you 
retire to the country on alimony when 
you are forty-two. . . 

She remembered their first tea to- 


gether, over a small table in the Plaza - 


Grill, and how her hand had shaken 
when she gave Du Maurier his cup... . 
She saw, more clearly than ever before, 
countless long evenings in the lamplit 
studio; herself reclining like a little 
odalisque upon this very divan, while 
Du Maurier played Chopin with much 
feeling and very little technique, and 
made love to her with much technique 
and very little feeling. . . She re- 
membered some of the books he had 
sent during the early months of his 
strange wooing—Aphrodite by Pierre 
Louys, Flaubert’s Salambo, Wilde’s 
Salomé—three histories of women who 
had demanded the impossible, and re- 
ceived it, and paid with glorious death 
for their glorious transgressions. What 
were those morbidly beautiful lines of 
Swinburne. . . . 


“Yea, for my sin I had great store of bliss 
Rise up, make answer for me, let thy kiss 
Seal my lips hard from speaking of my sin. 
Lest one go mad to hear how sweet tt is.” 


At those words Isabel’s heart con- 
tracted within her. How foolishly she 
had played the game of life, happy in 


half-measures, in half-delights. As- 
suredly, Isabel told herself, it was the 
fools rather than the sinners who paid 
the price of evil. And why, she 
asked herself, why, i in the mame of God, 
had she denied those first fierce stir- 
rings of nascent passion; why had she 
not taken the glorious opportunity that 
was now forever gone? 
S.S.—Sept—4 


Pictures closed in again upon her 
tortured comments. She saw their 
parting for the summer, her tears, his 
smiles: the day of her return, when 
weakness or strength, she hardly knew 
which, had carried her back into his 
arms clad with new understanding. 
These had been the happiest days, the 
days when she and Du Maurier had be- 
gun to plan the Orpheus and Eurydice. 
With what contempt she had set aside 
the figure, already half completed, which 
she had named Sappho at Dawn, and 
vigorously set to work upon the newer 
concept. ; So winter had come, 
softly and swiftly, as is the way of 
winter, with no more noisy forerunners 
than the bright heraldry of golden 
leaves and red. There were still cold 
evenings of immaculate starlight viewed 
across Washington Arch, and warmer, 
quieter evenings alone in the studio, 
nonetheless pleasant for all that the play- 
ing of Chopin had become less frequent, 
and the love making more so. And then 
mee Me Maurier had left for the South 
an 

Isabel began to shiver. After all, it 
was December, and she had on nothing 
but a thin nightgown. An attack of the 
“flu” would hardly improve matters. 
With this philosophical reflection Isabel 
arose from the divan and began to walk 
toward her bedroom. But on the way 
she stooped, and going behind an illumi- 
nated screen in one corner of the studio, 
drew out a draped stand, from which 
she removed the cover. 

The figure of Sappho, even in its 
present form, had much merit. It was 
the body of a kneeling woman, with 
arms stretched above her head in a 
gesture of awakening, awakening to a 
new day, a new passion, a new tragedy. 
Abruptly Isabel re-covered the model 
in its soiled swathings, and turned away. 
As she turned her eyes fell upon the 
calendar on which she and Cecil 
scrawled their daily engagements. It 
was Thursday. She had promised Susie 
to shop with her that afternoon. 

Squaring her shoulders Isabel entered 
her bedroom and began to dress. 
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Chapter Nine 
Crs: HARCOURT, a tall stoop- 


ing man with eyes like a vulture’s, 

and a stern, finely molded mouth, 
was known by all his colleagues as a 
stickler for efficiency. He had been a 
lawyer before he became senior partner 
of Harcourt, Hutchinson and Vincennes, 
and his affairs were carried on with an 
excessively legal exactitude. Neverthe- 
less the severe lines of his face relaxed, 
and the keen eyes softened somewhat, 
when Cecil entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Rayburn,” he 
said, “You are. .” he glanced at 
the leather traveling-clock on his desk, 
“You are exactly fifty-four minutes 
late. That is quite unpardonable.” 

“Shall I leave at once,” Miss Rayburn 
enquired formally, “or shall I wait until 
evening ?” 

Then Mr. Harcourt and Miss Ray- 
burn looked at one another and laughed. 
“T think you had better stay, Miss Ray- 
burn,” said Mr. Harcourt. 

A few hours later the same two made 
their way through a restaurant packed 
with men, and seated themselves at a 
small table. 

Having delivered the optimistic pre- 
diction of a big bull market due after 
the New Year, a prediction which 
was subsequently justified, -as were 
most of Mr. Harcourt’s words, he 
enquired genially: “How’s the little 
sister ?” 

Cecil had long known that her stern 
and irrascible employer was capable of 
a vast deal of tender sympathy. A 
gentleman of the old and almost extinct 
régime, Harcourt was an idealist to the 
finger tips, but one of those rare ideal- 
ists who can also be practical if the 
necessity arises. Moreover, he knew 
Adrian. 

“Isabel’s in rotten shape,” Cecil ad- 
mitted. “She’s spent the morning smash- 
ing up the best piece of sculpturing she 
ever turned out. Her sweetheart’s given 
her the air, and Adrian’s been filling her 
head with superstitious nonsense. I 
might as well tell you,” she continued, 
lowering her voice, “that he had an at- 
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tack of D.T.’s on Saturday night. The 
doctor noted some unusual circum- 
stances, but then, as he wisely remarked, 
Adrian is an unusual person. He 
thought he was being chased by 
a—a—white leopard. And he told Isa- 
bel some nonsense about its being an 
omen.” 

Cecil paused while Mr. Harcourt gave 
the waiter their order. 

“Tsabel’s so beastly high-strung,” she 
went on presently. “Moody! But 
I’m afraid she’s very like mother. 
Mother was the most obstinate person 
in the world when she had a fixed idea, 
for all her apparent pliability. She al- 
ways got what she wanted, you know 

. even father.” 

“I’m afraid she stopped getting it 
after that,” observed Mr. Harcourt with 
a rueful smile. He added: “I think 
little Isabel will get what she wants, 
too. But it'll be a hard siege, my dear, 
and there’ll be wreckage in her trail, 
broken hearts, and what not. Never 
yet was a citadel latd siege to and won 
that fine souls and strong bodies didn’t 
pay their toll of sacrifice. It’s the-law, 
Cecil,” said Mr. Harcourt somewhat 
sadly, his eyes seeming to brood upon 
something long past. “Never a victory, 
never a heart’s desire attained, without 
the price of a perfect jewel paid, even 
though the jewel turns out to be paste, 
and the victory is changed into a sad 
disillusionment.” 

Cecil looked up at Mr. Harcourt with 
anguished eyes, though her voice was 
as calm as ever. “But he’s not worth it. 
I can’t bear to see her suffering for a 
man who has nothing to offer but a 
ready wit and the profile of a god.” 

Mr. Harcourt. sighed. “Even you, 
Cecil, who are as sensible and farsighted 
a child as I know, fall into the common 
error of people at large. For you see in 
people no more than what you read into 
them, and your little sister, Cecil, will 
see no less than what she reads into this 
man who has bewitched her. And yet 
neither of you see him clearly. . . 
And Mr. Harcourt looked up, about the 
crowded restaurant. “How few of 
these men have aims or ideals which 
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either you or I could comprehend... And 
yet, for all that, these very aims and 
ideals are brighter to them than the 
brightest of lights . . yes, brighter 
than the sun itself... .” He jerked 
back his head, a humorous expression 
settled about his mouth, “You have led 
me into philosophizing, Miss Rayburn, 
and I did not intend to philosophize, but 
to give you good advice, so that you 
might ignore it.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Cecil. 

“A friend of mine, Professor Brent, 
laid down a law for the answer to such 
a question. ‘Do nothing.’ Beware, 
Cecil, of meddling with the machina- 
tions of the gods, for they are jealous 
gods, and like to play their little games 
alone. And now,” said Mr. Harcourt, 
abruptly changing the subject, “ I have 
another matter to speak of. Yesterday 
I received a visit from your charming 
aunt, Veronica. And I must say, that 
charming as she is, she’s hardly the per- 
son to be left executrix of a will.” 


“Well, you do the managing,” said 
Cecil, and added: “What did she want 
this time?” 

“She came for legal advice,” replied 


Mr. Harcourt briefly. “Do you remem- 
ber, about a week ago, that some of her 
bonds matured?” Cecil nodded. “Well, 
I handed her over about ten thousand 
dollars in cash, with the paternal advice 
to put it in Liberty bonds. I’ve known 
Veronica since she was a pink-faced kid 
with pig-tails, up in Connecticut,” Har- 
court remarked reminiscently, “and I 
know her fiendish luck with specula- 
tions. She had a tip on Johnson Pe- 
troleum, which has been going up and 
down like a drunken thermometer, and 
wanted me to buy it for her. When I 
told her I wouldn’t, she got excessively 
cross and walked out of the office. Well, 
it seems that she walked down the street 
until she came to a house which an- 
nounced on a sign that it had a direct 
wire—you know the kind.” 

“T can guess,” chuckled Cecil. “A 
wire extending directly under the desk 
in the order department.” 

“More than likely. At any rate, 
Veronica walked in, got the manager 


of this outfit, and told him she wanted 
a thousand shares of Johnson ‘Pet’ at 
the market. They reported the pur- 
chase of the stock at sixty, and said 
they were mailing her receipt and con- 
firmation at once, and to be ready for 
a margin call at short notice. Oddly 
enough,” said Mr. Harcourt, “her tip 
was straight. Johnson went up eleven 
points before the market closed. Regu- 
lar skyrocket stuff. Her confirmation 
wasn’t in the mail next morning, and 
by noon, with the stock up another eight 
points, she called up the place and told 
them to sell at the market. And here’s 
the joker: they came right back with a 


_ ‘Must have made an error, madam, we 


have no record of your name on our 
books.’ And that was all she could get. 
They stuck to the story that they had 
never heard of her. Even if the thing 
came to court there’d probably be a 
dozen people to swear she was crazy. 
So you see...” 

“That Aunt Veronica’s out ten thou- 
sand bright little dollars, and has abso- 
lutely no come-back,” supplemented 
Cecil. 

“Tt looks that way.” Harcourt called 
the waiter and paid his check. “This is 
the sort of firm we come up against 
every day. I’d like to overstep my rights 
and carry on a little investigation of my 
own. And I want you to help me, Cecil, 
because I can trust you implicitly.” 

“Who are they?” Cecil asked, flush- 
ing faintly at the compliment. 

“Firm calls itself Burnham and Levy. 
Have their main offices in Philadelphia 
—by the way, I'll be wanting you to 
run over there later on—and a branch 
here. Levy has money and Burnham 
brains. But they’re a pair of thieves 
and I don’t care who hears me say it. 
I understand Burnham used to run a 
gambling house at Saratoga, and an- 
other outside of Atlantic City until 
about six years ago.” 

He looked at Cecil, who met his gaze 
with a stare of incredulity before she 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. “Take 
me back and put me to work,” she com- 
manded. “I think I’m going through the 
preliminary stages of dementia praecox.” 
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Chapter Ten 


MILD atmosphere of mystery 
A erent the figure of Richard 

Du Maurier, like an aureole of 
light. 

In the flesh he was there. One could 
talk to him, walk with him, dine, wine, 
and dance with him. One could admire 
his shrewd appraisal of human beings 
in its apt trick of phraseology, but where 
he came from, who he was, or whence 
he derived his excellent education were 
problems which few people could an- 
swer. Certainly those few did not 
choose to do so. 

He had made his first appearance in 
the particular set of New York society 
with which he later became identified—a 
set in which the men played polo and 
the women angled for titles—during 
that season which followed the signing 
of the Armistice. Still in his captain’s 
uniform he arrived at the home of 
his immediate superior, Reggie Vance, 
and was promptly gobbled up by Reg- 
gie’s avid sister-in-law. Under her en- 
thusiastic management he received a 
God-sent opportunity to turn down all 
but the choicest invitations. His excel- 
lent horsemanship and his taste in dress 
satisfied the male faction of his new 
acquaintance. Women could find no 
more perfect ornament for a drawing- 
room or a box at the opera than this 
eternally cool, charming, and degagé 
young man. At the end of his first 
season Du Maurier had become a 
fixture. 

There were, of course, the bankers, 
whose opinions did not always coincide 
with those of their offspring. ‘Some, in- 
deed admired Du Maurier, who re- 
minded them of the debonair gallants 
of a post generation of wide skirts, bot- 
tle sleeves, and bright eyes twinkling 
behind painted fans. Among those of a 
more practical turn of mind some dis- 
paraged his lack of occupation ; others— 
influenced by their women, or else see- 
ing beneath the mark of frivolity a 
shrewd and agile mind—pointed out 
profitable openings in steel corporations 
or railroad syndicates, and priceless op- 
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portunities in Wall Street. These 
Du Maurier turned down with a bland 
smile, and the honest reply that he 
would rather be idle on a moderate in- 
come than hurried and worried on a 
hundred thousand a year. 

Thus he remained sought after and 
single. Society set aside its usual pry- 
ing distaste for mystery and admitted 
with one accord that in Du Maurier it 
was charming. Du Maurier, perfectly 
aware of this, continued blithely manu- 
facturing mystery, where no mystery 
was. 

Isabel Rayburn, with whom he was 
something less of a poseur, had said: 
“I don’t believe there is anything 
beneath your cloak of darkness, I 
believe that you wear it as you 
wear a gardenia, because it is becom- 
ing.” 

Du Maurier had replied non-commit- 
tally: “I wear it, my love, because it 
would be immodest not to.” 

Cecil’s comment was simply: “I wish 
you wouldn’t pose so, Du Maurier.” 

But Susie Burnham told him: “TI like 
you because you’re so different. I feel 
it would take me years and yeats, per- 
haps forever, to know all about you. 
You’re such a mysterious person, Du 
Maurier. AndI. . . I just love mys- 
tery.” 

“That’s fine,” he responded, overlook- 
ing the obvious opening. “Now I'll 
know enough to send you Conan Doyle 
instead of, say, Cabell.” 

“Yes . . . I love reading,” Susie as- 
sented after a pause, not quite able to 
see how the conversation had turned to 
literature. She knew nothing of the 
great Virginian satirist, little enough of 
Conan Doyle, either, for this was some 
months before Sir Arthur’s visit to 
America thrust his name before the 
public in letters of ectoplasm. “Books 
are so companionable.” And Susie, 
feeling that the comely Du Maurier had 
deliberately taken advantage of her 
ignorance, resolved to visit Brentano’s 
in the near future. 

Characteristically, for she was in- 
tensely adaptable, Susie did visit Bren- 
tano’s, where she purchased Figures of 
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Earth and enough literature to familiar- 
ize her with the clever Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes and the admiring Doctor 
Watson. 

Subsequently she embarked upon a 
more catholic course of reading, for 
Du Maurier seemed never to tire of 
allusions. 


N THE morning of Isabel’s de- 

struction of the statue, and Cyril 
Harcourt’s amazing revelation to Cecil, 
Richard Du Maurier said: ‘Susannah, 
you’re a designing minx.” She looked 
properly injured, and he conceded 
promptly: “More of a Lizzie Greystock 
than a Becky Sharp, to be sure.” 

Susie, having a bowing acquaintance 
with the latter, inquired mournfully: 
“Who’s Lizzie Greystock ?” 

“A charming naughty little woman 
invented by a gentleman named Trol- 
lope.” 

“And what did she do?” 

“For a long time she got what she 
wanted by crying for it,” said Du 
Maurier. “Furthermore, she stole a 
girl’s true lover, and a necklace of dia- 
monds . And ended, after losing 
both, by marrying a rather oily chap 
called Emilius. I imagine they were as 
happy as most couples, although it must 
have been hard for little Lizzie when 
she thought of past glories.” 

Susie, wavering between sympathy 
and scorn, murmured, “And why am I 
like her, please ?” 

“Because she was a designing minx. 
And you're a designing minx. Because 
neither of you have the least vestige of 
a conscience, and because you are just 
as cunning as Lizzie, and much pret- 
tier.” 

“But,” contradicted Susie, “I’m not 
designing, Du Maurier.” 

“At all events, you’re a minx, an ador- 
able minx.” 

An unprecedented dimple showed 
itself in the corner of Susie’s mouth. 
“T don’t know what a minx is,” she ex- 
claimed mischievously, “excepting, of 
course, the kind of minks they use in 
the kind of cape my father won’t buy 
me.” 


“Dear infant, don’t say there’s any- 
thing your father won’t buy for you, 
even when you weep a la Lizzie.” 

So rapid was the change from mirth 
to pathos and an air of injured inno- 
cence that a critical observer might have 
doubted the depth of either emotion, 
Du Maurier, who was clever as well as 
critical, saw that there was! honest high 
tragedy grief in Susie’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t know what’s happened 
to my father,” she whispered. “He used 
to be so sweet and generous. And 
now—he’s closed my accounts at three 
stores; he won’t let me get any new 
jewelry; why, he’s even forbidden me 


_to buy another hat.” 


“It strikes me,” suggested Du Mau- 
rier, who, like most men, preferred the 
role of comforted to the role of com- 
forter, “that you already have a vast 
number of hats.” 

“Nonsense,” said Susie with wun- 
wonted sharpness—and at once per- 
ceived the blunder. “I haven’t anything 
else,” she wailed. “Just clothes and 
jewels and food . . . all empty mate- 
rial things. They’re all I have, and now 
they’re taking even those away. Oh, 
nobody understands me. Nobody cares 
for me. I haven’t any... any. 
any ...thing...” 

The last few syllables were inter- 
spersed with soblike catches at her 
breath. Susie hesitated, then turned 
upon Du Maurier eyes moist and brown, 
eyes helpless and inviting. Whereupon 
Du Maurier, flesh of Adam, and, worse 
still, of Eve, said what was expected of 
him. 

“You have me, my dear, if that counts 
at all,” said Du Maurier, and after- 
wards, although it was against his rules 
to kiss before luncheon, he bent down 
and pressed his lips against Susie’s 
poppy red mouth. 

After a dreamy and delicious silence, 
Du Maurier said: “A penny for your 
thoughts ?” 

“T was thinking,” replied Susie Burn- 
ham, “that it was really horrid of 
father to forbid my having the hat. 
After all, what can forty-five dollars 
mean to him?” 
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To which question, for all his ready 
wit, Du Maurier could not reply. 


Chapter Eleven 
A NOTHER hour had been broken 


upon the wheel of time. 

Richard Du Maurier, his mind 
awhirl with a hazy confusion of warm 
red lips and soft red hair, strolled across 
Fiftieth Street, and down Fifth Avenue 
toward a justly famous florist shop. 

At the top of a broad staircase, in a 
sweet scented narcotic gloom, he was 
greeted by the presiding spirit, in that 
particular, semi-familiar tone reserved 
for customers of long standing who are 
prompt about paying their bills. In the 
green shaded silence that casual voice 
sounded almost oracular. “The gar- 
denias,” it said, “are very nice today. 
I’ve put a pair of good big ones aside 
for you.” 

And immediately, irritated by the 
placid expectation of the words, Du 
Maurier replied negatively: “That was 
kind of you, but I’m going to cut out 
gardenias. I want—let me see—a car- 
nation, I think. Yes, a dark red carna- 
tion.” Irrelevantly a picture of Isabel 
came into Du Maurier’s mind, and with 
a wholly unusual sense of guilt, a shame 
that changed to positive annoyance at 
sight of the presiding spirit’s amaze- 
ment, he added languidly, “Gardenias 
are so perishable, so very perishable. 
Really, the best of them are hardly good 
for an evening...” 

“A camelia, then. Oh, a camélia,” the 
presiding spirit was intoning. For the 
first time in his life Du Maurier was 
aware of the flippancy, the uselessness, 
of giving such serious attention to peo- 
ple’s corsages and boutonniéres. “Red 
carnations, my dear sir, are simply . . . 
and besides, people are so used to see- 
ing you with a gardenia that...” 

“Damn the people,” said Du Maurier 
with a violence ‘so contrasting with his 
usual languor that the very shadows 
seemed to quiver with shock. “I know 
what I want...” 
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Yet, even as he spoke, doubt assailed 
him. Did he know what he wanted? 
Did anyone know what they wanted? 
And was not, in this simple query, con- 
tained that ineffable truth for which 
artists and phiiosophers had sought for 
thousands of years in vain? 

No answer presented itself. Smiling 
in a kind of self-directed irony, Du 
Maurier drew the red carnation into his 
buttonhole, and with a shrug at futile 
ponderings, went out into the street... . 


that day started by 
being a silent and gloomy meal for 
Susie and her mother. Mrs. Burnham, 
who had arrived just as Du Maurier 
was leaving, had been foolish enough 
to censure a certain person’s idleness; 
she and Susie had quarreled furiously 
until the arrival of the postman with a 
letter mailed in Philadelphia united them 
in a sullen protest against Isaac’s high- 
handedness. 

Olive, her face and faded hair form- 
ing a white smudge between the dark 
of her gown and the dark of the pan- 
eled woodwork, sat rigidly still, her 
elbows planted belligerently upon the 
tablecloth. Susie, her negligée a green 
flame which licked her shoulders and 
left them white as ashes, went mechani- 
cally about the business of eating. Oc- 
casional tears splashed down her face 
and lay quivering upon the lamb chop 
before her, with which they were pres- 
ently eaten, thus illustrating the natural 
law that all must return whence it came. 

Barbara, tiptoeing lest an unwary 
movement should fire the heavy atmos- 
phere, addressed Maggie, the cook. 
“Poor creature,” she whispered. “The 
governor’s ‘after pestering her again. 
T’aint fair. So help me if it ain’t!” 

“Gammon,” grunted Maggie. 

Barbara, startled by the verbal erup- 
tion, gasped, “Do hush!” 

But Maggie, stubbornly stirring bat- 
ter with a wooden ladle, continued in 
an audible voice: “She’s lacking in a 
knowledge of what Father Paul calls 
releetive values. And it’s all one who 
hears me say it.” 

“She’s a heart of gold,” protested 


LF 


Barbara, her pink cheeks 
pinker. 

“Heart o’ lettuce!” 

“Blessed if she didn’t give me that 
hat she went and bought only two 
weeks since,” Barbara produced in 
proud evidence. “And now the gover- 
nor won’t buy her another—and him 
with a million in the bank, they say.” 
Maggie sputtered convulsively, and 


growing 


her three chins wabbled. “He may have - 


a million in the bank, but sure the 
devil’ll turn Christian before you get 
any of it. All I know is that my wages 
is three months in the rears, and an egg 
in the hand is worth two birds in the 
bush, as my ma used to tell me.” 

“Maybe,” said Barbara pertly, “your 
ma also telled you that you can’t make 
a sow’s ear out of a silk purse.” 

And Barbara, tossing her pretty head 
—although her own wages were long 
overdue—pushed through the swinging 
door into the dining-room, where she 
tried in vain to read upside down the 
letter stamped with the name of Burn- 
ham and Levy. Just as Barbara was 
leaving the room, the storm cloud 
burst. 

“That caps the climax!” Susie pointed 
to the end of Isaac’s letter, in the post- 
script to which he mentioned the prob- 
ability of a prolonged visit to the me- 
tropolis, since, owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, he was planning to shut 
down his New York office. 

“Tt’s a stall,” snarled Olive, and im- 
mediately bit her tongue with mortifi- 
cation, for she was by nature the type 
of woman who prefers to call a dress 
a frock, a leg a limb, and a thunder- 
shower an electrical storm. 

“T can’t dope him at all.” Susie 
picked up the letter, as though constant 
perusal might impress facts upon a 
mind accustomed to evading all unpleas- 
ant issues: “I think his methods are 
about as clear as mud. That’s what I 
think.” She tore the letter fiercely 
across, scattering fragments everywhere. 
“Does he expect us to go naked—or 
wear last year’s clothes?” 

“IT wish you would mind your lan- 
guage, Susie. Can’t you say nude in- 
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stead of naked?” admonished Olive, 
carefully collecting the scraps of her 
husband’s letter and placing them in her 
salad plate. “Besides, there’s nothing 
to be done until we see him. Which, I 
am sorry to say, will be soon.” 

Barbara returned with the demi- 
tasses. The conversation was closed, 
with irritation evident on all sides. 

“T have a fitting uptown at three, and 

Isabel’s coming back to tea,” Susie an- 
nounced, having subdued her vexed 
spirit. “Come on in and help me de- 
cide what to wear tonight. Gee, it 
makes me sick. Bertie’s seen every 
dress I own.” 
_ Mrs. Burnham seized upon the op- 
portunity to relieve herself by resuming 
their former argument. “I am de- 
lighted,” she said, “to hear that you do 
not intend spending all your time with 
the lazy intellectual you picked up in 
the theatre.” 

Susie made an about face which 
would have done credit to a veteran of 
the World War. “Mother! If you mean 
Du Maurier—you know Isabel intro—” 
hairpins flew about and tinkled on the 
hardwood floor. 

“Very well, Susie.” Mrs. Burnham 
followed her daughter into her daugh- 
ter’s room, and cautiously shut the door 
in Barbara’s face. “Let us say that you 
were properly presented to this hand- 
some viper by your Greenwich Village 
friend.” She favored her daughter with 
a withering glance, but Susie, uninjured 
continued to polish her hair with an 
enormous monogrammed brush. “That 
doesn’t give him enough money to sup- 
port you, you extravagant child,” con- 
tinued Olive provocatively.,“And this is 
certainly the last time for you to pur- 
sue—er—fruitless intimacies.” 

Susie, now at the stage of smearing 
her pink face with thick white cream, 
responded almost absently. “Of course, 
I realize that you’re anxious to get me 
out of the way, married, and off Daddy’s 
hands. Of course, I realize that in that 
case there’d be more in it—for you.” 
And she looked up, awaiting the certain 
animosity of the reply. 

But Olive Burnham’s anger had col- 
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“With numb fingers Isabel replaced the jeweled pins” 


lapsed like a pricked windbag. When 
next she spoke a change had .come into 
her voice, a curious change, so that it 
seemed to be an echo of the voice which 
must have been hers at twenty. “Suey, 
my girl,” Olive whispered, “don’t say 


that, please. Suey, you know it’s not _ 


true. You know I love my baby better 
than anything. But you're not a child 
any more. Two years and you'll be 
twenty-five. And women get old so 
soon.” Olive’s eyes, turned inward and 
backward, might have been looking up- 
on the girl that had been Olive at 
twenty, a slender girl, with a glory of 
golden hair, and lips hungry for life. 
“Your chances,” Olive continued in a 
firmer tone, “don’t get better. You're 


seen around too much. But I can’t 
stop that, though God knows I’ve tried 
to. It’s time for you to marry, and 
marry well. It’s no time for you to 
keep company like a third-grade parlor- 
maid.” 

If there was one thing to crystallize 
Susie’s affection for Du Maurier, it was 
her mother’s opposition. “Now, moth- 
er,” she began, “don’t let’s start all over. 
I like Du Maurier, I like him a lot. I'll 
marry anyone [ want.” 

“If your father lost his money”—an 
agony of tears unshed for many years, 
years filled with bitterness and disillu- 
sion, strangled the unborn sentence. “Tf 
your father lost his money—” _ \ 

Olive’s daughter laughed. “That 
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wouldn’t, matter. Why, I'd slave for a 
man I loved, mother.” 

“T thought that once,” said Olive. 

Susie, startled by the tone of her 
mother’s speech, looked up. There were 
tears, bright as diamonds, on her 
mother’s lashes. “Oh, cheer up, mom,” 
cried Susie, rushing over to present her 
mother with a creamy kiss, “every- 
thing’s going to be all right.” ‘After 
which she proceeded to remove the 
grease from her face with an embroi- 
dered guest towel. 

Olive, motionless on the bed, made 
no answer. She was still brooding upon 
the past, wishing, perhaps, in the man- 
ner of people who have reached the 
fruit upon high branches, and found 


it.bitter to the core, that she could live 
her life again. 

“Come on, mom,” Susie was crying, 
“Give us a laugh!” 

Slowly Olive looked up. Susie, de- 
lighted, waved the towel at'her, then 
dropped it on the floor. Transfigured, 
catlike, Olive pounced upon it, shaking 
it in Susie’s face. 

“Susannah,” screamed Olive, “you’ve 
been wiping your dirty face on my show- 
towel. Oh, you miserable little wretch?! 
Slave for a man, would you? Not if 
you knew it. But you’d let anyone slave 
for you. What do you think I spend my 
morning cutting up gauze for? So you 
can rub your old cold-cream into my 
best towels? You ought to be thrash- 
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ed! You ought to be horse-whipped !” 
And so on, on, and on, until little 
Susie, flinging her fur coat about her 
with a despairing gesture, rushed from 
the scene, crying: 

“You’re a nasty old thing, and it 
would serve you right if I got run over 
and never came back. . . .” 


USIE DID not get run over, but 
arrived safely at the Plaza, where 
Isabel was waiting. 

“Do hurry, darling,” exclaimed Su- 
sie, as she rushed up and seized her 
friend’s hands. “We're most horribly 
late, and I have a million things to do.” 
Not until they reached the street, and 
turned south, did she add, “I just adore 
meeting you, Isabel. You’re so prompt. 


Besides, you don’t scold me if I’m not.” 
Isabel smiled at the very idea of such 
an ingenuous person deliberately schem- 
ing to “vamp a man away.” 
“Tt’s all right, Susie,” she said re- 
assuringly, “what on earth kept you?” 


“Mother—mother, of course.” They 
reached Fifty-seventh Street just as the 
traffic signal changed from red to green. 
Isabel pulled Susie back from the front 
wheels of an advancing bus, in time 
to hear her complain bitterly: “I think 
it’s perfectly disgusting the way they 
treat pedestrians. They give the auto- 
mobile all the chance.” And Isabel, 
having heard Susie remark exactly the 
reverse when she was driving, laughed. 

“You’re always quarreling with your 
mother. What was it this time?” 

“You don’t know how horrid she can 
be. She always puts uj a front when 
you're there. She callei Du Maurier 


” 


The lights in the tower flicked from 
green to red; red to yellow. 

Susie and Isabel dashed across with 
the crowd, swung westward; the large 
plate glass doors of an expensive es- 
tablishment opened to receive them. The 
subject of Du Maurier—absorbing to 
both of them—was thrust into the back- 
ground while they reviewed a pageant of 
velvet toques drooping with paradise, 
twisted metal cloth turbans, and charm- 
ing bell shapes just in from Paris. 


A tall white-haired man with a red 
necktie and an authoritative manner 
sent people flying to get a buckram 
shape, which would eventually be cov- 
ered with velvet and adorned with Mrs. 
Burnham’s aigrettes. In the expectant 
calm Susie asked Isabel whether she 
had seen Du Maurier. 

“Not since Saturday night.” To com- 
pensate for the hurt to her pride, Isabel 
supplemented, “I’ve been terribly busy.” 

“T’ll bet he’s called you up a dozen 
times, hasn’t he?” 

“Have you seen him?” Isabel coun- 
tered. 

“Oh yes, he’s the sweetest thing, my 
dear, just as nice as you said he was. 
Only this morning he—but this is ridic- 
ulous! What I wanted to ask you was 
—please be truthful, darling,—are you 
in love with Du Maurier? Or are you 
just good pals? Because, you see, I 
simply have to know.” 

Isabel heard herself replying, “What 
utter nonsense! I’m much too busy 
working to be in love with Dick or any- 
body else.” She interrupted herself in 
order to secure a soft blue turban. 
“Isn't this lovely, Susie? It’s just my 
color.” And Isabel began to remove 
the long diamond and sapphire pins 
from her own hat. “Why did you have 
to know?” 

“Tt is a lovely color. You don’t mind 
if I try it on while you're taking off 
your hat? I had to know because if 
you had been in love with him—you 
see, Isabel darling, whatever faults I” 
have, I have one virtue too—fairness. 
And if you were in love with him, why 
he must know it. And if he knew it, 
why he had no business making love to 
me.” She gave the blue hat a fierce 
little tug, and regarded herself in the 
mirror with a widening smile. “Isn’t it 
lovely? It might have been designed 
for me. I'll just wear it right out.” She 
added, as an afterthought, “You didn’t 
want it anyway, did you?” 

“Of course not. I really don’t want 
any.” 

“I knew you didn’t. You aren’t 
weak, the way I am, about these things. 
Well, now that we've settled that, we 
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can get back to Richard. I’m so :re- 
lieved, Isabel. You’re an angel. No- 
body else understands me at all.” 

With numb fingers Isabel replaced 
the jeweled pins. She was conscious of 
the suspicious scrutiny of Susie’s shrewd 
brown eyes. She ought to say some- 
thing, something natural, disarming; 
but her mouth felt like a leather strap 
on a wooden face. When she tried to 
smile the lips twitched uncontrollably. 
She felt sure that she looked like a com- 
prachico. Finally. “Tellme . . . more 
about it,” she said. And as soon as 
she had spoken, her taut muscles re- 
laxed as if an invisible spring had re- 
leased them. 

“T could tell you a thousand things,” 
Susie assured her. “He is just about 
the perfectest bit of perfection God ever 
made, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t think so, but then . 
then, I’m not in love with him, or he 
with me.” 

“T should kill myself if he were!” 
Susie confessed. “I can say that now. 
He’s been so nice to me. His considera- 
tion is positively touching. He’s even 
stopped wearing a gardenia, because I 
don’t like the scent. He wears those 
lovely dark red carnations, now. You 
know, the dyed ones. I like to see art 
improving upon nature,” she added 
brightly. “Oscar Wilde said that, 
didn’t he?” 

Isabel never knew what she answered. 
She knew only the pound-pounding of 
her blood in her veins and arteries, in a 
thousand little pulses all over her body. 
She was carried back to a day in March. 

A day of cold invigorating winds, and 
nascent buds. She saw herself, her hand 
pillowed in the crook of Du Maurier’s 
arm, emerging from an art gallery on 
Fifth Avenue, where there had been an 
exhibit of Aubrey Beardsley’s work. 
They talked of Wilde. Du Maurier 
said: “Salomé is an erotic masterpiece ; 
De Profundis is a philosophic master- 
piece ; the fairy tales are each an artistic 
triumph. The rest of Wilde... .” Du 
Maurier looked down at her, and smiled 
one of his rare, deprecating smiles. . . . 

A girl arrived bearing the buckram 


‘move blackly across a fading 


shape, and Susie was forced back to 
trivial remarks, which was fortunate for 
Isabel. 

“You see,” Susie said, “I have to 
make myself beautiful for him. I have 
so little, Isabel, and the more I get, the 
less it seems I have. He’s all that really 
matters to this poor, poor little rich girl. 
Will you help me, Isabel ?” 

“T'll try.” And Isabel, trapped, rose 
abruptly, mumbled some sort of an ex- 
cuse, and got out of the stifling sweet- 
ness of that unforgettable place. “And I 
will try,” she promised herself fiercely. 


S SHE rode down through the 

light-pricked mauve of the winter 
evening it was with a heart hardened 
against her own grief, and a mind filled 
with stubborn resolve. After all, Isa- 
bel reflected, the sources of happiness 
were within rather than without; the 
sources of happiness were not measured 
by the capacity of suffering and reac- 
tion to outside stimuli, but by the diffi- 
culty of filling the gaps left by a larce- 
nous fate. “I have plenty of resources,” - 
Isabel thought. “I have my work, T 
have my father to look after, I have 
Cecil; I have the satisfaction of a dou- 
ble loyalty, to my friendship with Su- 
sie, to my own convictions of right and 
wrong. I will not see Du Maurier 
again.” 

The bus lurched on through the cool 
grey evening. Atop Madison Square 
Garden the figure of Diana “seented to 
sky. 
Through the columns beneath showed 
pale lozenges of color. The Metropolitan 
tower, its steeple still faintly gilded by 
the reflected splendor of a day that was 
no more, blotted it from view, itself 
fell into the distance. Behind and be- 
fore, the strong golden lights of Fifth 


Avenue looped and garlanded away in-, 


to eternity. 

A sudden overwhelming perception 
of the beauty of sacrifice lifted Isabel 
upon invisible wings, so that she felt 
herself soaring far above a city of pas- 
sion and pettiness, a city of eg 
Beauty, enfolding her, wrapped her 


peace. 
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Chapter Twelve 


ROM Anastasie Isabel learned that 

her sister had gone with Potter to 
dine at Giuseppi Cappo’s restaurant on 
Thirty-ninth Street. There was a 
message,, the maid informed her, 
left with Monsieur le Capitaine. 
Adrian greeted his daughter with a brief 
nod and the grin of a gargoyle. “I hope 
you haven’t just decided never to see 
your young man again,” he volunteered, 
with his peculiar characteristic of hit- 
ting the nail on the head, and Isabel in 
a tenderer spot, “because he called this 
afternoon and announced his intention 
of coming back tonight.” 

“Because Susie has another engage- 
ment,” Isabel thought. “Oh, Lord!” 

Adrian’s grin broadened into a leer. 
“He’s so anxious to see the Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” Adrian observed. 


“To see the noblest work I’ve ever 
done ?” 
“Tt really is, you know. Nowadays 


any damn fool can create a master- 
piece, but it takes a genius to destroy 
one.” 

Isabel’s immediate problem was 
whether or not to receive Du Maurier 
that night. She would, of course; but 
so strange is human nature that it was 
necessary to pass through a vast amount 
of preliminary logic to reach a con- 
clusion actually as plain as the nose on 
her face. Thus, then, did she set about 
justifying the refutal of her decision: 
Firstly, moving as they did, in the same 
small circle, she and Du Maurier would 
be bound to meet; and since she had 
protested casual friendship to Susie, 
would it not be better in every way, 
more sporting, more salutary for her 
pride to keep up the pretense before Du 
Maurier ? 

Her duty was plain. She must re- 
ceive Du Maurier as though nothing had 
happened. She must evade the subject 
of the Orpheus and Eurydice, and con- 
ceal its destruction. Here was no noble 
sacrifice, but a sordid necessity. A hard 
unprofitable réle, from which even the 
acrid sweetness of martyrdom was 
barred. 


No sooner had this thought crossed 
her mind than her instincts revolted 
against it. She had the impulse to deck 
and adorn herself for the event. The 
madness of sacrifice was upon her once 
more. 


ER DRESS was black velvet, 

sleeveless, cut round and close at 
the neck. Her shoes were black, 
with high red leather heels, like those 
of the little French marquise whose feet 
would not stop dancing even when she 
ascended the guillotine. 

She danced a few steps. She looked 
at her bare arms in the mirror, She felt 
with her hands the silken thickness of 
her hair. She was seized by an in- 
spired recklessness. 

In the studio there was one panel 
which was a safe. In it was a locked 
black box, filled with jewels belonging 
to women now dead, to Adrian’s wife 
and Adrian’s mistresses. 

“Give me the key, papa.” 

Adrian showed no_ surprise as she 
burst into his room hdlding the box in 
trembling hands. “Bring me the box. 
Put it here on my bed.” 

It was open. Clinking, the jewels 
tumbled across the knees of the brown, 
distorted man. <A _ ring, round and 
golden, rolled out upon a leopard skin 
and lay neglected. It was Helena’s 
wedding ring. 

Without speaking Adrian watched 
his daughter. 

Diamonds of the old mine cut, white 
and blue, unlike the diamonds of to- 
day, gleaming only dully when the light 
crossed them. . . Rich rubies, still, 
after years in their swathings of cotton, 
hot and red as tiny chalices filled with 
blood. . These belonged to a wo- 
man Adrian had known before he mar- 
ried Helena. A Spanish girl with won- 
derful arms, whose name was Maria 
Dolorosa. . Pearls, large and white 
and lusterless.  Helena’s peartis. . . 
And the star of diamonds which Vera 
Metchnikoff had sent back without a 
word on Adrian’s wedding day. . 

Adrian watched his daughter as she 
adorned herself. As she put on the 
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many rings, more and ever more, until 
her hands were heavy with dull white 
diamonds ; the many bracelets, until her 
arms were cut with crimson bands, 
crimson welts like the welts made by a 
long whip ; the diamond star pinned over 
her left breast; the long uneven string 
of pearls which had lost their lustre. 
Then, as she twisted the pearls about 
her throat Adrian spoke: 

“Take them off. My God, they’re 
dead! They make you look like a 
mummy.” 

Reality, amazing instant of reality. 

“T’m being a fool,” Isabel said aloud. 
“T’'ll go into the studio and put this— 
this stuff—away. I wish I’d never 
touched it.” 

She came to his bed to take the box. 
His hand closed upon her arm. “You’re 
so—female. Isabel. You'll never give 
him up.” 

“T will! I will! I'll send him away to- 
night!” And stumbling, defiant, she 
went from the room. 

She stood beside the table in the 
studio. She had taken off the diamond 
star, She had taken off the pearls. They 
lay cold and lusterless, curling like thick 
white worms over the oid box. She 
loathed them; with a personal and in- 
describable hatred she loathed them. In 
the lamplight she looked at her hands 
and her arms. Only the rubies had kept 
their color, the rubies that were red as 
wine, red as the summer sun, red as 
red blood. 

“T’m like a ruby,” Isabel thought. “In 
high temperature they change color . . . 
turn green. I shall have to cool off and 
become natural. That is what rubies 

She became conscious of a sound of 
knocking, took herself in hand. She 
knew that Du Maurier had come. She 
could see him standing there outside of 
her consciousness, see the look on his 
face. She knew that he was stirred, 
unmasked for a moment. 

“Hello, there,” she called. “Throw 
your coat anywhere.” 

His face closed up. The mask slid 
back into place.. But beneath it he 
seethed with a new knowledge. “She 
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is a woman! Isabel is a woman! Not an 
artist. Never, never, the creator of 
statues! A woman, a creator of man.” 

“You have come to see the Orpheus,” 
she cried. 

He had come to see her—for the first 
time—to see the woman. 

“T'll show it to you presently, when 
I get rid of this junk.” Ridiculous 
banalities. “What have you been do- 
ing with yourself, old man?” 

He watched the red welts of rubies 
on her white arms, like the marks of 
a whip. “Who has been hurting her?” 
he asked himself, and wondered if he 
was going mad. But—*Don’t take them 
off, they’re wonderful!” he said. He 
watched her arms. Marks of a whip. 
Marks of suffering. ‘The jeweled brace- 
lets which adorn eternal woman. 

“T must take them off !” 

She would not let him see her. She 
would not let him continue to look with 
eager eyes upon her stark womanhood. 
Stripping away the jewels like red fire 
she threw them in the box, shut the 
black lid upon them, 

“You came to see the Orpheus?” 

“Yes. I came to see it. Is it fin- 
ished ?” 

“Quite—finished.” 

The arm, all white now, reached to a 
cover over a wooden stand, The cover 
was gone. 

Man and woman were gone. 

Artist and critic faced each other 
over the wreck of clay. 


SABEL was alone when Cecil and 
Potter returned to the studio. 

“Oh, we had such a priceless adven- 
ture!” Cecil announced hilariously. “We 
ate at Giuseppi’s, and then went to the 
Rialto. And when we got out it was 
snowing and blowing, and blowing and 
snowing. So we took a taxi. And when 
we got to Madison Square we discovered 
that neither of us had a cent—not even 
a ruble—” 

“And then,” Potter interrupted, “this 
frail descendant of the ancient and pro- 
lific tribe of American dumbells actually 
had an idea.” 

“It wasn’t really his,” Cecil contra- 
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dicted, you told me yourself, Stock- 
bridge Potter, that you had read it in 
some magazine or something.” Where- 
upon they started to argue as to whether 
or not the adoption of an idea was 
equivalent to its origination and had 
similar legal rights. The law was on 
Cecil’s side, but Potter spoke faster. 

“Well, what finally did happen?” Isa- 
bel begged. 

“We told him to stop in front of the 
cigar store in the Flatiron Building—” 

“And Stock and I jumped out and 
Stock said—” 

“That I’d dropped a ten spot on the 
floor of his bloody-black cab, and was 
going to get a match so’s I could look 
for it.” 

“And when you same back,” Isabel 
predicted, “the taxi had flew?” 

“Tt had flowed,” said Potter. 

“Tt had flyen,” said Cecil. 

“Exactly.” 
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“Precisely.” 

“The moral of which,” Potter con- 
tinued, sitting down on the floor, which 
he claimed to like for the reason that 
he never fell down from it, “is that 
when I drive a taxi some day I won’t 
put any faith in the words of young 
men who go into cigar stores. No, nor 
of the young ladies that follow them 
there.” 

“Cheer up, you'll never be a taxi 
driver,” observed Cecil, searching about 
for matches. “Not for more than a day, 
at any rate.” 

“Was that a pun?” enquired Potter. 

“It sounded like one.” 

“Why won’t I ever drive a taxi for 
more than and so forth?” 

“She’s seen you drive,” was Isabel’s 
opinion. 

Cecil said: “Because you'll have a 
contretemps with a lamp post and the 
lamp post will stand its ground. Or else 


“Du Maurier watched the red welts of rubies on her white arms.” 
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you'll be hauled into court for man- 
slaughter.” 

“[ daresay he’d be more careful of 
his own life than he is of other peo- 
ple’s,” chuckled Isabel, wondering how 
she could manage to chuckle. “Most 
men are.’ 

Cecil paused in the midst of lighting 
her cigarette. 

“Did Du Maurier call up by any 
chance ?” 

“He was here.” 

“How'd you ever get rid of him with 
such admirable despatch?” Potter 
stretched out his legs and reclined lux- 
uriously, with his head on the tableleg. 
“I thought he was the original bulldog. 
What did you do?” 

“Did Cecil tell you what happened to 
the Orpheus this morning ?” 

“Yump! And [ told her that now I 
knew that Barnum was right.” 

“Well, I showed it to Dick.” 

“Oh, my God!” wailed Cecil. “What 
an awful confession of undying love. 
Now he'll be more unbearable than 
ever!” She blew a long wreath of 
smoke out through her nostrils, crossed 
shapely knees, glanced covertly at her 
sister, and resumed the conversation. 
“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he was a perfect beast,” cried 
Isabel, momentarily forgetting her pride 
and the presence of Potter. “What do 
you suppose he did say?” 

Potter, silent, effaced himself, taking 
in every word. 

Cecil replied quite calmly. “That you 
were a bigger fool than he thought you 
were. That a fine statue belonged to the 
world and not to you. That you had 
no right to destroy it, and that you made 
him sick.” 

Isabel stared. “Well,” she said at last. 
“You're one peach of a character judge, 
I'll grant that. It’s just what he did say, 
only there was more of it and—” 

“Tt was tied up in flowers.” 

“Hardly,” said Isabel, with an ex- 
pression of one who has tasted a lemon. 
She saw Potter, became aware of his 
keen glance, changed the subject. “How 
were things at the office today? Any 
news ?” 


“Yes,” said Cecil lightly. “Veronica 

French, the poor fish, dropped a paltry 
little ten thousand.” But Cecil did not 
mention the name of the firm where the 
ten thousand had been “dropped.” Al- 
ready the office, that curiously detached 
series of events which filled her days, 
had passed from her mind. 
. Instead, as if in a glass, Cecil saw 
Isabel bitterly stricken by a grief which, 
of all griefs the greatest, was alone in- 
comprehensible to that Cecil who had 
never loved a man. 

“Yes,” said Potter, lazily lifting him- 
self from the floor, “Barnum sure was 
right. Goodnight, young ladies.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


N OLD-fashioned fire of cannel 

coal burning in an iron grate 
threw a tangerine colered glow about a 
room in the west Fifties. It was a good 
room, thickly curtained in faded damask, 
with an alcove at one end containing a 
big soft bed and a quaint chest of draw- 
ers which must have secreted silks, bro- 
cades, and wired laces in the days of 
Good Queen Anne. Close to the fire 
a chair was drawn, and on the hearth 
lay a wire-haired fox terrier, nose rested 
tentatively between placid paws. 

The door opened. 

The terrier awoke sniffing, yelping, 
helplessly rolling with delight. Richard 
Du Maurier, strolling toward the fire- 
place was instantly surrounded by one 
joyful dog, who seemed to occupy the 
space, to make the noise, of a thousand 
gratified pups. 

“Good evening, Achilles,” said Du 
Maurier gravely, grasping his room- 
mate in the middle and swinging him 
aloft. Achilles stretched an eagerly ex- 
perimental tongue toward his master’s 
ear, which miraculously shot away to 
an unattainable height. Returned to his 
rug Achilles curled up and went prompt- 
ly back to sleep. 

Du Maurier proceeded to remove his 
overcoat, his jacket, and his vest. Don- 
ning a dressing-gown of badly worn 
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blue velvet, he went to the big paper- 
littered desk in the corner. There he 
switched on a powerful modern reading 
light, and produced pen, ink and a writ- 
ing tablet. 

Before settling to a task of obvious 
importance, Du Maurier made a com- 
placent survey of the room. Everything 
was as it should be: the fire glowed, the 
dog slept, the bed was turned back, the 
shades were drawn, the telephone in the 
corner was switched off. The landlady 
below, if anyone chanced to ask for 
Mr. Richard Du Maurier, would never 
think of associating him with the gen- 
tleman who had occupied the third floor 
rear for the past four years. The few 
people who were party to his secret 
were safe as mutes. In fact, Du Maurier 
concluded, he was secure as a monk in 
a cell. 

When he had written a few pages, 
Du Maurier said aloud : “This will make 
an excellent beginning for chapter 
nine,” after which he proceeded to cross 
out every word, put another word in its 
place, and then, crossing out the new 
words, replace the old ones, slightly 
transposed. This singular game con- 
tinued for about an hour. Subsequently 
he tore the sheet into a number of small 
geometric patterns, and, crumpling them 
in his hand, consigned them verbally to 
the devil, and actually to the scrap- 
basket. 

Then he arose disconsolately, tumbled 
into the arm chair, and stirred with his 
toe the well-covered ribs of the terrier, 
who rolled over on his back and blinked, 
so. it seemed to Du Maurier, with a 
mocking and secretive wisdom. 

“It’s a poor sort of life we’re leading, 
Achilles,” said he. “It used to be good, 
but it’s getting pretty poor. We don’t 
enjoy being selfish any more, Achilles, 
because it hurts—here—” and Du 
Maurier laid a long forefinger in the 
place where hearts are supposed 
to be, and where no actual heart ever 
was. 

For some time after this Du Maurier 
was silent, while Achilles, coldly sym- 
pathetic, came a little closer, crawling 
on his belly in a manner which God 
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ordained only for snakes, but which 
dogs often successfully emulate. 

“We'd make a pretty peor husband, 
wouldn’t we, Achilles?” asked Du 
Maurier. And, as the dog appeared to 
nod somewhat contemptuously, his mas- 
ter made haste to add: “Of course, 
Achilles, we mean to stick to our resolu- 
tion, and never be a husband at all. 
From now on we shall be strictly im- 
moral, Achilles. We shall remember 
that we are an author and have a public 
to satisfy, an elaborate mystery to main- 
tain. And in the future we will regard 
pretty girls as so much raw material, 
nothing else. Does that suit your canine 
majesty 

Evidently it did, for his canine ma- 
jesty snored sonorously. 

And Du Maurier sat still, brooding 
and dreaming, until the fire turned from 
deep orange to pallid blue, and darkness 
settled like a fog upon the silent room. 


Chapter Fourteen 


HE BIRTHDAY of that One to 

whom Du Maurier frequently 

referred as “The Divine Opti- 
mist,” drew rapidly near. The world, 
which had in turn crucified and deified 
him, made ready to celebrate his 
nativity. 

Cyril Harcourt belonged to the genial 
old set which regarded Christmas Eve 
as a fitting and proper time for family 
reunions. His house near the Metro- 
politan Museum boasted a lofty Eng- 
lish living hall, with an oak-raftered 
ceiling, and a capacious stone fireplace. 
In the days antedating the fame of 
Freud, Ford, and Henri Matisse, this 
room had been the scene of many 
merry gatherings, and Mr. Harcourt, 
frequently afflicted with loneliness and 
a kind of retrospective melancholy, 
liked this one night a year to refill his 
home with laughter and dancing feet. 

Every year Veronica French and her 
two nieces were invited to partake of a 
mighty dinner, and to help decorate the 
spreading evergreen with bright baubles 
and gifts wrapped in scarlet, Adrian, 
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too, was invited, but he always refused, 
not so much because of the difficulty 
of transporting his paralyzed body, as 
because he preferred to be alone. 

This year, as though Adrian’s surly 
negative were not enough, Isabel an- 
nounced that she was not going 
either. 

“You and Aunt Veronica will have to 
support the family honor between you,” 
she told Cecil. “I don’t fancy you'll 
sink under the burden.” 

Cecil stared. “Not going? Why, 
what nonsense! Of course you’re go- 
ing.” 

not.” 

“Why ?” 

“For one thing I’ve told Anas- 
tasie to take the night off, and I won’t 
leave papa here alone—in his con- 
dition.” 

This excuse, though not convincing, 
was valid enough, since Adrian had re- 
cently startled his daughters by having 
hysterics at six in the morning when a 
stray white kitten, battered and soiled, 
wandered in through the open French 
windows, and sat down at the foot of 
the Captain’s bed. 

There was nothing to do, Doctor 
Schlegel informed them. They could 
not make him stop drinking; owing to 
the curious condition of his body, 
physical activity was even more dan- 
gerous than alcohol. He could predict 
no more pleasant future for his dis- 
agreeable patient than delirium tre- 
mens, and eventually death. 

Still: “We can always get a woman 
to come in,” said Cecil, who knew per- 
tectly well that Isabel’s reasons for re- 
fusing had nothing to do with her 
father. “Besides, his bell rings in the 
janitress’ room.” 

“I’m not going,” Isabel replied, 
sharply, “and that settles it.” 

“Have you another engagement?” 

Isabel met Cecil’s gaze squarely. 
“Certainly not. I shall work on the 
figure of Sappho, finish it perhaps.” 

Cecil answered stiffly, “Suit yourself. 
But it’s beastly for C. H. He won't 
know what’s up.” 

“You can make it all right if you 
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will,” said Isabel, and her pleading 
voice softened Cecil, who responded: 

try.” 

But on Christmas Eve, as_ she 
wrapped her cloak about her, Cecil 
broke out rebelliously, “You're a little 
fool.” For Du Maurier had not so 
much as telephoned. “I wouldn't 
make myself that miserable for any 
man.” 

Isabel’s eyes swept somewhat con- 
temptuously over the smooth expanse of 
bare shoulder which showed above her 
sister’s wrap. Then quickly she 
looked down at her own rough smock, 
“After all,” said Isabel, deliberately 
choosing to misunderstand, “it’s my 
father.” 

“The deuce it is,” Cecil flung back, 
and went out slamming the door. 

Isabel pick€d up a lump of clay and 
began rolling it between her fingers. 
But she was too restless to work. She 
went in and sat down near Adrian’s 
bed. 

“Go away.” 
look almost apprehensive. 
be alone.” 

“Oh, papa,” Isabel’s face clouded. 
“On Christmas Eve? Why, it’s the one 
night of the year when you ought to 
feel convivial and friendly. Besides, P 
stayed home to be near you, so you 
must let me.” 

Adrian did not smile. He was no 
longer susceptible to flattery. 

“We'll pass over that lie,” he said, 
“because I suppose it’s for your own 
vanity’s sake, as well as mine. But, 
as for Christmas Eve being a night of 
joy,” his lip curled back for an in- 
stant, baring sharp white teeth, “it is 
meet and fitting that man, should cele- 
brate the birth of the one whom they 
tortured to death upon Calvary. But 
why with joy? Why not with black 
vestments and minor melodies... 
funereal moanings to commemorate 
one who was born in a manger-and 
who died upon a cross?” 

“But, papa,” exclaimed Isabel, 
quite forgetting her agnostic principles 
in her indignation at Adrian’s blas- 
phemous tone. “But, papa, what an 


He glanced up with a 
“I want to 
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awful attitude. It is because He 
brought so much light and beauty to 
the ‘world that we celebrate, not be- 
cause... .” 

“Surely you aren’t going to tell me 
He was the salvation of mankind,” 
cried Adrian with a sardonic grimace. 
“You, who have always claimed to be 
an atheist! Young as you are, you've 
seen enough of man to know that he 
is unsaved . . . not worth saving, per- 
haps. No, Isabel, it is not fitting to 
be joyous in memory of Christ. There 
is irony enough in the memory of the 
crimes of rack and wheel and war that 
have been perpetrated in the name of 
that gentle philosopher who preached 
of peace and brotherly love. No, you 
celebrate because of the custom, not the 
cause. Moreover,” Adriap paused for 
a moment, “moreover, you see only the 
pleasant side of Christmas Eve. You 
know only the agreeable symbols of 
gift giving and taper lighting and 
wreath hanging and surreptitious kiss- 
ing with a sprig of mistletoe for ex- 
cuse. The quaint beliefs and customs 
which once made Christmas Eve ex- 
citingly and entertainingly sinister 
seem to have been quite forgotten 
in this super-civilized corner of the 
earth.” 

Isabel smiled rather indulgently. “T 
can’t imagine Christmas being sinister.” 

“A year ago,” Adrian reminded her, 
“you couldn’t imagine Christmas being 
lonesome or sad. Yet here you ate, 
home alone and wretched because of 
a stupid clinging to the belief that «a 
man for whom you care will choose 
to surprise you with a call on Christ- 
mas Eve. Now, in that very event 
there are sinister possibilities. Your 
hunting instinct is aroused. Red magic 
has been set to work.” 

“T’m afraid I shan’t know how to 
manage it,” Isabel responded, laugh- 
ing. “Perhaps if you tell me some of 
these charmingly sinister matters of 
which you seem to know so much it 
will help. Perhaps something exciting 
will happen.” Isabel, who hoped that 
by being immensely and jocularly in- 
credulous she might stifle the remote 


stirrings of dread, added: “I should 
simply adore a supernatural experience 
It would be such a distinction.” 

It seemed to her that her father 
looked very queerly at her. But he 
merely nodded his head, and said: 
“Perhaps. Perhaps. I have seen 
strange things happen on Christmas 
Eve ... especially to women.” With 
that he appeared to go into a revery, 
forgetting all about Isabel, who grew 
rather uncomfortable, and almost 
wished that she had gone with Cecil to 
Cyril Harcourt’s party. “Strange 
things—” Adrian murmured — and 
again, “Strange things. . . .” 

Once more Isabel perceived for an 
instant that occult connecting link be- 
tween her father’s strange dark 
thoughts and her own experiences. It 
was as though some unmentionable 
possibility were being suggested to her 
mind; as though her mind, revolting, 
still could not entirely shut away this 
unknown thing. She had a vivid brief 
picture of her mind, a delicate and 
fastidious thing, grappling and being 
strangled by the large thick coils of 
Adrian’s impenetrable thoughts. Then 
Adrian awoke from his revery and 
barked at her: “I thought I told you 
I wanted to be alone.” 

She stood up, her nerves jangling 
from the sudden shock of sound. 

“Give me a drink, and get out. My 
lungs are still good, oddly enough. I'll 
call if I want you. Give me a drink, 
and go.” 

“Papa, you promised to cut down.” 

“The hell I did. Get me a drink, 
Isabel, and be quick about it. You'll 
have to in the long run, you know. Be- 
cause, if you don’t get it for me I'll 
get it for myself, and even that damned 
Dutchman that calls himself a doctor 
admits that walking will kill me quicker 
than drinking.” 

Afterwards: “Don’t mind me, young- 
ster,” Adrian half apologized. He ran 
his tongue slowly across the edge of 
the glass, as if this faint savor of whis- 
key were some rare sensual delight. 
“This is one of my bad nights, worse 
luck for you. Run along into the 
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studio, and wait for your lover to 

“That is not likely to happen. . . .” 

“It is Christmas Eve,” Adrian an- 
swered, sipping delicately, “Almost 
anything is likely to happen.” 

“Anything but that... .” Isabel 
thought, as she went into the studio 
and resolutely addressed the statue of 
Sappho, finished except for a few small 
touches. Small, important touches — 
gradually they drew her attention away 
from the silent telephone, so that it 
was ten o’clock before she stood up, 
rubbed the sticky green mud from her 
hands, and she realized that her work 
was done. And: “Anything but that,” 
she repeated. “For he won’t come 
now.” 

Slowly she stripped off the rough 
blue smock, and stood there, a slender 
figure in a slip of soft gold-colored 
stuff, sighing for that gay spirit of 
Christmas which had spread like an in- 
fectious disease to which she alone 
seemed immune. After a time she took 


up a book which lay on the table, but 
it was a book which reminded her of 
many far off things, so that she sat, 
alternately reading and musing, until 


the clock struck again and left a 
deeper silence behind its ringing call. 
Then she put the book away, and 
turned down the lights. 

The room was dark, save where the 
light from Adrian’s doorway painted a 
pale rectangle on the floor, It was 
snowing; flakes blurred against the 
pane, alive for a moment in crystalline 
beauty, then gone. And Isabel felt 
sorry for their short-lived beauty; so 
sorry that her throat tightened; so 
sorry that she turned away from the 
window, groping about the room until 
she found a chair. There she sat with 
her hands over her face, while hot 
salty tears trickled like white blood be- 
tween her fingers. There she sat until 
the clock struck midnight, when she 
raised her head and knew it was Christ- 
mas Day. 

And, in that same instant, she heard 
a sound behind her, and, turning, saw 
the studio door swing slowly open. . . . 


unwarranted absence, an 


Chapter Fifteen 


sé H-H-H .. . drifting along with 

the ti-i-ide.. . .” Busz. Buse. 
“Da - de - da - deee, da - deeeee, da-dee- 
eeeee. .. .” Buzz. Buzz. “Da-dum- 
dum... .” 

“Do you suppose they’ll ever stop 
arriving?” exclaimed Cecil, putting a 
forefinger into each ear to shut out the 
conglomeration of  bell-ringing, and 
music, and shouted greeting. “It’s past 
midnight now, and they’re still going 
strong.” 

“Fashionable tardiness, my dear” 
said the woman to whom she was 
speaking. She had Cecil’s breezy 


‘abruptness of delivery, but the added 


charm of fine diction, and a low, rather 
husky voice. “These people are all 
very fond of Cyr’l. So they get tight 
before they come over, instead of 
drinking his~liquor.” 

Cecil replied trivially, wondering 
whether there was any thing large 
or small enough to escape her aunt’s 
somewhat reptilian tongue. 

She was not having a thoroughly en- 
joyable time tonight—poor Cecil. Her 
mind would keep turning to Isabel’s 
then, over 
and over, to Mr. Harcourt’s shaken 
head and disappointed smile. She had 
tried to cheer him as best she could, 
but her efforts met with small success. 
The worldly witticisms of Mrs. French 
seemed more to his liking. Cecil looked 
carefully at her aunt, and realized for 
the first time that she did not, that she 
most definitely did not, care for her. 

Mrs. French was a tall woman, slen- 
derly built, but all curves: that rare 
type of figure which the French call 
“fausse maigre.” Her complexion 
had the bloom and velvet smoothness 
of twenty summers—twenty summers 
of skilfully applied creams and judici- 
ously avoided sunlight. Her eyes were 
large and blue and infinitely expressive, 
although they did not always mean the _ 
things they expressed. Above all her 
famous silver-white hair was carefully 
marcelled, with every strand in its 
proper place, and this, in spite of her 
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height, gave her the effect of a dainty 
marchioness stepped down from a 
Watteau canvas .. . a dainty and very 
sophisticated marchioness. . . . 

She and Cecil were standing together 
upon the staircase, from which they 
commanded an excelient view of the 
room below, where two orchestras 
played alternately, and eternal couples 
circled about the lighted Christmas 
tree. At one end of the room a drift- 
wood fire blazed cheerily away, and 
beyond it liveried footmen opened the 
door again and again to admit bright- 
faced celebrants and flurries of snow. 

“A charming picture, is it not?” said 
Mr. Harcourt, coming up behind the 
two women. 

“Oh, it’s splendid, C. H. Christmas 
wouldn’t be Christmas without it,” 
cried Cecil, simulating an enthusiasm 
beyond what she felt, in order to make 
up for the indifference of Mrs. French, 
who said nothing at all. 

Mr. Harcourt flashed Cecil a grate- 
ful smile, but it was to her aunt that 
he turned. “Where are your thoughts, 
Veronica? Far away, I'll wager.” 

“Indeed not. There—” Mrs. French 
swept out her hand toward the dance 
floor below. The movement drew her 
black velvet bodice close across her 
breasts, which, because of her childless- 
ness perhaps, had kept the fresh sym- 
metry of unripe fruit. 


“Well, then, what were your 


thoughts ?” 

Mrs. French raised her chin provoca- 
tively. Her eyes were almost level with 
his. “I was counting the couples,” she 
answered, “and trying to see just how 
many of the men I had had affairs 
with.” 

Mr. Harcourt blushed. 

Then, without any remark, he turned 
and addressed Cecil. 

Mrs. French laughed, quietly and ir- 
relevantly, turned with a consciously 
graceful movement, and _— slowly 


descended the stairs, her black velvet 
train sweeping behind her. Once ‘she 
looked back over her shoulder, at 
Cecil and Cyril Harcourt, and it seemed 
to the younger woman that there was 
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something insinuating, something inde- 
finably mocking and ironic, in that last 
swift glance. 

“My aunt is a great mystery to me at 
times,” said Cecil leaning against the 
banister. 

“A charming mystery.” 

Cecil lifted her blonde young head. 
“She talks about her affairs like a 
woman who has not had any. She 
loves her past, her flaming past, and 
flaunts it. She carries her age without 
dignity.” 

Mr. Harcourt touched Cecil’s arm. 
“T am astonished. I scarcely thought 
you capable of such gross injustice. 
Oh, Cecil. . . . I am very much disap- 
pointed !” 

“T’m sorry.” 

There was so much sincere abject re- 
gret in her tone that Mr. Harcourt at 
once forgot his displeasure. 

“IT wanted more than anything else 
to help you make a success of this eve- 
ning,” Cecil went on. “For yourself. 
And now I’ve been the very opposite 
of a help.” 

“Not a bit of it.” Mr. Harcourt took 
her hand in his, tetiched strangely by 
her tone. “Why, Cecil, my child, I 
don’t know where I’d be without you 
to buck me up. You have been my 
greatest comfort in moments when I 
am sorely tried.” He pressed her 
hands quickly. “I must go back to my 
guests, infant, and quickly, or I shall 
be saying things which I have no right 
to say—yet—” so with these words he 
turned and left Cecil, left her with a 
new warm tingling in her hand and 
her arm, even in her heart. 

Afterwards she stood for a while 
like one in a dream. Then she tripped 
lightly up the stairs, separated her” wrap 
from several hundred others, and 
dashed down again. She wanted sud- 
denly to get back to Isabel, for in her 
present mood she felt quite competent 
to pull down the barrier which had 
recently come between them. That 
barrier had been a constant trial to 
Cecil, who knew that Isabel needed her, 
and was hurt by isabel’s obstinate re- 
fusal to accept succor. Moreover the 
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confidence which had existed all their 
lives had been broken for the first 
time. The secret of Isaac Burnham’s 
identity weighed heavily upon Cecil’s 
mind, but Mr. Harcourt had insisted 
upon a promise of silence, and she put 
loyalty to her word before loyalty to 
habit. There was less tangible right on 
the side of Isabel, who, for a reason 
unknown even to herself, had said no 
more about the episode of the jewels 
than Potter had heard on the night of 
the incident. As if by some tacit 
understanding, both Du Maurier and 
Adrian had kept their own counsel, and 
as the incident partook more and more 
the shady quality of memory, it became 
indescribably woven up with its own 
significance. It could not be told. 
Thus, the barrier had widened. But 
tonight Cecil felt competent to pull it 


down, 


UESTS were still arriving when 

she reached the door, where she 
was greeted by a pair of old acquaint- 
ances. After about ten minutes of con- 
versation, the female of the species 
turned to her husband, and exclaimed: 
“What’s become of Dick?” 

“IT suppose he’s still out in the car,’ 
replied her husband. “That’s where I 
left him.” 

“How perfectly absurd! 
in at once!” 

“But he doesn’t want to come in, 
dearest.” 

“Bring him in at once, Horatio.” 

Shortly afterwards a flushed and tri- 
umphant Horatio dragged in a bored 
and sulky Du Maurier. 

“Hello, there—” Cecil made no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that she was 
more amazed than pleased. “T hardly 
expected to see you.” ~ 

“Nor I you,” said Du Maurier; and 
he looked about, Cecil thought, with an 
air of nervous discomfort. “I didn’t 
mean to come in, only that little beast 
Horatio made life a burden for me.... 
I say, where’s Isabel?” . 

“At home.” 

“At home? 
early ?” 


Bring him 


Why did she leave so 


“She hasn’t been here.” Cecil hesi- 
tated, and then went on; in a subtly 
accusing voice, “She didn’ t want father 
to be alone, so she stayed at home.” 

“How could you let her?” Here the 
reproach was not subtle. Just like Du 
Maurier, Cecil thought, to turn the 
tables adroitly, and place the burden of 
blame upgn her shoulders. “I thought, 
of at Cyril’s party,” 
he continued, 

Cecil flung a pe dart. 
why you wanted to stay out?” 

The dart glanced aside upon hidden 
armor. 

“or I would certainly have gone 
and stayed with her,” Du Maurier con- 
cluded. “Poor kid, all by herself the 
night before Christmas. If you're 
going back I'll come along.” 

It seemed to Cecil that he deliberately 
hastened their departure. She was 
convinced that for an unknown reason 
he did not want Cyril Harcourt to see 
him. In any case, they were soon in 
a taxi chugging down Fifth Avenue. 

“What’s the big idea?” Cecil de- 
manded rudely. 

Du Maurier made a movement of 
languid innocence. “I had a whim... . 
Rather wanted to wish Isabel a Merry 
Christmas.” 

“She'll be asleep when we get there, 
anyway,” Cecil said, and loathed the 
harsh sound of her own voice. 

Du Maurier leaned back and idly 
counted the street lamps as they fled 

st. 

“T didn’t know you knew C. H.,” 
Cecil remarked at last, curiosity con- 
quering her taciturn mood. “I once 
asked him about never even 
heard the name.’ 

“Hadn’t he?” said Du Mautier non- 
committally. 

Something in Cecil snapped. “Damn 
you, Du Maurier!” she cried. “You 
have some secret. You’re sailing un- 
der false colors and I mean to find out 
why!” 

Du Maurier stretched out his legs, 
and regarded two delicate reflections 
on the tips of his patent leather boots, 

“Solving riddles is a splendid mind 
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trainer,” he finally observed. “By all 
means apply yourself to this one. 
It will give you a much needed purpose 
in life.” 


Cecil was too angry to reply. 
Chapter Sixteen 


T WAS at approximately this time 

that Isabel, facing about, saw the 
studio door swing open. 

Outlined against the golden light of 
the outer hall she perceived the figure 
of Stockbridge Potter, pale, disheveled, 
and with difficulty supported by a 
strange young man in a purple neck- 
tie. 

Isabel moved rapidly to the table; 
switched on the lamp. 

“Say, does this guy live here?” en- 
quired the strange young man, blink- 
ing. Just then Potter’s knees gave way 
entirely and he sagged to the floor. 
Isabel took his feet, the strange young 
man grasped him firmly beneath the 
armpits, and between them they man- 
aged to carry him to the divan. 

Only then did Isabel raise fright- 
ened inquiring eyes to the stranger, and 
stammer: “What happened... is. . 
was there an accident?” 

“Keep your shirt on,” he advised with 
an engaging smile, “S’not wood alco- 
hol, or anything like that your brother’s 
got. Just a hard-boiled bun.” 

Isabel recoiled sharply. “He isn’t my 
brother.” 

She thought a shade of dismay 
passed over the stranger’s visage. “Your 
husband, Madam?” he inquired. 

Isabel colored. “N-no,” and _ then, 
catching sight of the stranger’s expres- 
sion, she added with hasty severity, 
“And, since you took the trouble to ask, 
he does not live here. Not at all.” 

To her amazement the young man 
in the purple necktie flushed deeply 
crimson. She noted he was a pleasant 
looking boy, with clear olive skin fram- 
ing grey eyes as deep and pensive and 
heavy lashed as those of a young girl. 
His hair, exhibited now as he removed 


his crush hat in a sweepingly apolo- 
getic gesture, was parted in the middle; 
starting in a smooth expanse it was 
clipped short above close-set and 
pointed ears. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered 
finally. “If you'll let me get over, I'll 
do my bit toward throwing him out. 
He told me this was his address, the 
son 0—excuse me—the liar.” 

Further description was needless, 
since a voice from the divan was heard 
to murmur somnolent greetings; and 
turning, the two saw Potter languidly 
open first one eye and then the other, 
while a torrent of conversation poured 
from his lips. “Greetings, frens. Hol- 
lilay greetings. Have one on me. Ac- 
customed as I am to pullic speaking. 
For Gossake, Isabel, how’d you get 
here? And whosis youth?” 

Isabel shook with mirth. Wiping 
tears of sheer amusement from her 
eyes, she explained that the youth had 
brought him to the studio. “He said 
you told him you lived here.” 

“So I did. Remember now.” Pot- 
ter yawned, stretched himself. “Re- 
markable gelius on my part.” The wax 
had come off on one side of his mous- 
tache, and it drooped. Potter turned 
it up solemnly. “Kicked out of board- 
ing house. Couldn’t pay rent. Thought 
this place brilliantly convelient. Step 
right out Washenon Square for night,” 

“He’s getting sleepy,” the young man 
whispered in an aside to Isabel. 

“Many thanks,” Potter continued, 
curling his head into a cushion, “to 
strange young man. Sessively grateful. 
No idea where I picked him up, might 
have been aquarium, might have been 
zoo, pro’ly zoo. He looks like a poly. 
File out his name. Wanna... wanna 
<>, 

The last words were interspersed 
with prodigious yawns, which wunex- 
pectedly merged into snores The 
strange young man, who, during the 
latter part of the oration, had been 
fumbling, in his pocket, remarked 
cheerfully: “Well, he’s out,” and pro- 
ducing an immaculate card, upon which 
the name of Wadsworth Silverstein, 
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and the address of  Silverstein’s 
Superior Suits Co., were neatly printed, 
he proferred it to Isabel in his courtliest 
manner. 

“My name is Rayburn, Isabel Ray- 
burn,” she responded, holding out her 
hand. The young man shook it so vio- 
lently that the fingers stuck together. 
She glanced down at them, and ol 
served, “The gentleman on the divan, 
who is so vastly indebted to you, is Mr. 
Stockbridge Potter, lately of the 
American Consulate in Cairo. Perhaps 
you will be good enough to tell me 
where you met—or shall I say found 
—him.” 

“You shall say found,” agreed the 
obliging Mr. Silverstein. “And I’d be 
tickled to death to tell you anything.” 
Thereupon he removed his overcoat, 
hung it over the back of the most un- 
comfortable chair, and sat down. “I 
discovered him sitting on the curbstone 
in front of Jimmie Cassidy’s old saloon 
up at Forty-eighth Street. He was 
bawling to beat the dutch and saying 
over and over, ‘Ain’t this here prohibi- 
tion hell, the way it’s put up the rents ?” 
And I took him by the arm and said, 
‘Look here, young fellah, prohibition 
may be something awful for you, but 
at the present moment you’re so wet 
that a fish would take you for the At- 
lantic Ocean and jump down your 
throat. Come in, before you catch the 
pneumonia. Where do you live? And 
then he gave me this address, you see. 
As for being indebted. 
Silverstein shrugged magnanimously. 
“Seeing that it’s helped me meet you,” 
he’ said, “I’ll say it was a pleasure, and 
we'll call it square.” 

“Thank you,” answered Isabel, but 
so coldly and stiffly that she might bet- 
ter have voiced a reproof. - Isabel was 
more of a snob than she cared to admit. 

“Now, see here, Miss Rayburn, I 
‘don’t want you to get me wrong. I’m 
not trying to be fresh, only—” his long, 
grey eyes sought hers wistfully, but 
found no help. “I know you’re A-1 in 
the social register and all that. I’m not 
such a dumbell that I can’t see the 
difference between us in that way. 


And—.” still no encouragement. But 
he continued doggedly: “All my life 
I’ve wanted to push ahead. I’ve watched 
the fellow above, you understand, and 
imitated him, and tried to improve on 
his methods. But I’ve never had a 
chance to meet a girl like you. And 
now that I have—well, I'd like to go on 
knowing you. D’you see?” 

Isabel did not know what to say; 
therefore she said nothing. She sensed 
a flame jin Silverstein’s voice which 
was not explained in his somewhat 
clumsy speech. 

“You don’t see,” Mr. Silverstein 
remarked presently, and quite correct 
he was. “You think this is some kind 
ofa new line I’m pulling.” He broke 
off. When he spoke again, a fine edge 
of sarcasm cut his words. “What shall 
we do,” he asked, “with your good 
friend, Mr. Potter, lately of the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Cairo?” 

“T should let him sleep.” 

The words, spoken in Cecil’s voice, 
brought Isabel and her companion 
sharply about. Cecil, her evening, 
wrap thrown back from gleaming 
shoulders, stood smiling in amused self- 
possession. Beside her was Richard 
Du Maurier. 


“Merry Christmas,” he said, and 


bowed to Isabel. He seemed to add, 
“Couldn’t you do better than this, poor 
girl?” 

Isabel was too utterly astounded to 
guard herself. “Why—Dick—” she 
took a step forward, her hands out- 
stretched. “Why, Dick . . . whatever 
brought you?.. .” 

“A taxi-cab, my dear. An orange 
and black one. I came,” Du Maurier 
added, “in the hope of surprising you, 
but it seems you have turned the tables 
on me.” 

Isabel explained. “Mr. Silverstein 
was good enough to come to Stock’s 
rescue,” she said, smiling for the first 
time upon the stranger. “I want you 
to know him. My sister, Cecil. Mr. 
Silverstein. And Mr. Du Maurier.” 

Mr. Silverstein shook hands all the 
way round. Mr. Du Maurier disen- 
gaged his fingers, and looked at them 
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as though they were valuable antiques. 
“Really,” said Isabel, “what are we 
going to do?” 
Cecil took command of the situation. 
“Tt’s Christmas Day,” she cried. 
“Let’s each have a drink and some 
scrambled eggs.” 


Chapter Seventeen 
OWARD three o’clock Potter 


awoke with a headache, to find a 
group of solemn youngsters discussing 
matters supposed to be discussed by 
sociologists. 

Silverstein said: “I don’t suppose 
I’ll ever be able to dope a social system 
worked out on the basis of the age of 
families. Take this fellow Potter. 
Now, Miss Rayburn’s been telling me 
his family were among the first settlers 
of Maryland, and had all sorts of 
grants from the King and so on. Well 
—look at him!” 

Four faces turned in Potter’s direc- 
tion. 

Potter made a ceremonious bow, and 
echoed: “Sure, look at me.” 
“No offense intended,” 

put in hastily. 

“Go on, don’t mind Potter,” advised 
Du Maurier. “He knows his limita- 
tions.” 

“Yes,” said Potter, “let’s play truth.” 

Everybody applauded that idea. 

“Well, then,” Silverstein hesitated 
but a second before throwing himself 
into the breach, “he’s a drunken bum 
that’s never done a day’s work in his 
life. He’s the tail end of a great 
family. Why—” Silverstein held out 
his arm, flexing the muscles. “He’s 
bigger than I am. But I could lick 
him with one arm tied behind me, and 
my feet in a bag.” 

“We'll take your word for it,” ob- 
served Potter, who fortunately could 
not be insulted. “You're perfectly 
right. Here am I, a son of the Revo- 
lution, chip off the Plymouth Rock, 
petted infant of a mother with a 
family tree that was old when the tree 
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of knowledge was planted, and a father 
who never soiled his hands with honest 
toil. As you say, I am a drunken bum. 
Incidentally,” he went on, “I should 
have starved long ago if I hadn’t had 
friends to care for me. Now you—” 
he wagged his head gently toward Sil- 
verstein. “You've gallons of money. 
And yet you couldn’t pass the front 
door of clubs where I—the drunken 
bum—would be accepted without a 
murmur. Why, I bet your father 
came over from Russia in the steerage, 
and peddled shoestrings for a living.” 

Silverstein was more sensitive than 
Potter. The blood rushed to his fore- 
head; he started from his chair. Du 
Maurier begged him not to take of- 
fense. 

“Potter didn’t mean to imply that it 
was a disgrace. Something to be 
rather proud of, you know—being a 
self-made man. And, truthfully, didn’t 
your father peddle something ?” 

Du Maurier’s hint of flattery turned 
the trick. Although his eyes retained 
the look of an injured puppy, Silver- 
stein relaxed. “Sure he did. Peddled 
second-hand clothes down on _ the 
Bowery. Then he worked in a sweat- 
shop. Then he got a shop of his own, 
and other fellows worked for him. 
Now—” the note of belligerence, of 
challenge, roughened his smooth voice, 
“he has four cars, two of ‘em foreign 
ones, and he could buy all four of you 
four times over, see?” 

No one cared to take up the chal- 
lenge. 

“Surely I see,” replied Potter, faintly 
animated by signs of returning life. 
“He could buy me four thousand times 
over if he wanted to. And if he waits 
long enough he'll buy himself into the 
place he wants to reach.” 

“I wonder. .” Silverstein’s eyes 
seemed to fasten wistfully upon some 
far off and beautiful dream. But after 
a time their expression changed. He 
pounded the table with his fist. “What 
gets my goat,” he brought out, “is that 
this good-for-nothing feels superior to 
me. Superior! And what’s he got 
to feel superior about except a lot of 
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dirty ancestors that are dead and 
buried now? Grants from the King 
... hell. . . .” He stopped—rushed 
on. “I went to school. Just because 
I’ve picked up a lot of slang since I 
been working you needn’t think I’m 
ignorant. I got a scholarship for col- 
lege and the highest honors that was 
—were—given. I’d have gone to col- 
lege, too, only my old man _ busted 
down and I had to step into his shoes. I 
did it, too. In six months I knew that 
business from A to Z. And I’ve been 
operating it for four years now. How 
many fellows of twenty have done as 
much, do you think, how many?” 

“None probably,” Potter cut in, in 
his placidly condescending manner, 
“certainly none of the ones I know.” 

“And then,” Silverstein went on, 
“Miss Rayburn freezes up because I’m 
impertinent enough actually to say I’m 
glad I met her. She doesn’t care if 
Potter . late of the Consulate in 
Cairo . . . passes out on her sofa. Oh, 
no. His family were among the first 
settlers of Maryland. But that I 
should pay her a personal compliment 

..1...a damned little Jew... .” 

“Have another drink,” said Du 
Maurier. “This is growing interesting. 
I can’t imagine Isabel objecting to a 
compliment from . . . anybody.” 

Silverst :in clenched his hands again. 
“Tt’s because I’m a Jew,” he reiterated. 
“That’s what !” 

“No, it isn’t!" For the first time 
in hours Isabel broke into speech. “It’s 
because—” Isabel stopped -before fol- 
lowing the precedent of brutal frank- 
ness. “Because you’re a second-rate 
sort of Jew that has lots of money and 
little of anything else. You think you’re 
educated because you went to school. 
You think you’re well bred because you 
do not eat with a knife—in public—or 
say ain’t. You pretend you are proud 
because you come from a race that was 
old before Christ was born. But you 
are not proud. Your pride has been 


beaten and kicked out of you by cen- 
turies of servility in Russia, where 
Jews are a little less than dogs and a 
little more than rats. 


Some day you'll 
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learn that what you are up against is 
not Christianity, but the Jews that came 
here a hundred years before you did. 
Why, I know Jews,” she cried, “that 
wouldn't have you in their houses ; that 
would cut me off their calling lists if 
they could see me now ” she 
stopped, suddenly appalled by the look 
in Silverstein’s eyes, and: “I’m 
sorry. she murmured, bitterly 
ashamed of her outburst, “really .. . 
I’m sorry!” 

“You needn’t be .. . sorry,” Silver- 
stein flamed, outraged by her sympathy. 
“We don’t need your pity. Because 
we have the cash and cash is what 
counts today. You can talk... and 
talk ... and talk, and while you’re talk- 
ing we'll be buying railroads and elec- 
tric companies and banks; as Shake- 
speare says: The power will be 

Isabel thought of Susie. Then she 
smiled calmly. “Not yet,” said Isabel. 
“Oh no, not yet.” 


He answered: “Anything can be 


bought.” And swung suddenly upon 
Potter. “How broke are you?” he 
asked. 


By way of answer Potter turned his 
pockets inside out. 

“But don’t try to lend me money,” he 
said ungraciously. “Because you won't 
get it back, and I don’t know you well 
enough to rob you.” 

Silverstein positively snorted. “Lend 
you money! Hell, no.” He removed 
from his pocket the gold knife which 
weighted one end of his watch-chain, 
swung it in a glittering circle. “I’m 
not sinking gold in a bottomless well,” 
he assured them. “No, sir. I’m offer- 
ing you a job. A job with Silverstein’s 
Superior Suits Company. Take it or 
leave it.”” 

No one interrupted him. 

“Come home and sleep at my pa’s 
house tonight. Go to work tomorrow, 
if you feel good, next day if you don’t. 
But show these folks that you got some 
backbone, some guts, something beside 
a family tree.” 

Potter grinned. “I haven't. But 
like old Jurgen I'll taste any drink 
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once. Even work.” He arose, stood 
swaying uncertainly, while Silverstein, 
son of a Russian immigrant peddler, 
awaited the apology he thought due to 
the hostess. It was not forthcoming. 

“For myself,” said Silverstein in 
farewell, having accepted the burden 
of the excuses, “I can’t say I’m sorry 
He turned directly to 
Isabel. “I want to see you again. Will 
you have lunch with me on Saturday 
and go to a show afterward?” 

Isabel stepped back. “I can’t,” she 
said frigidly. “I am engaged for Sat- 
urday. Some other time, perhaps.” 

Silverstein lowered his long lashes, 
bowed ironically, and went out. 

“You've made a conquest, my dear,” 
said Richard Du Maurier, folding a 
white silk muffler over his chest and 
sliding into his fur-lined greatcoat. 
“You ought to cultivate the young man. 
I’m sure—” he paused, glanced care- 
lessly about the room, and then let his 
eyes dwell upon Isabel’s arms. “I’m 
sure,” said Richard Du Maurier, “that 
he could give you lots of — rubies.” 


Chapter Eighteen 


HE FRENZIED week between 

Christmas and New Year passed 
quickly. Its only significance for Isabel 
lay in the fact of a renewed contact 
with Du Maurier—a casual contact 
which failed to simplify a situation 
which Isabel found increasingly pain- 
ful. She tried to occupy her mind 
with her work. She sent the Sappho to 
be cased, and began to search for a new 
subject. A girl called asking for work 
as a model. She was a brown Italian 
peasant with flat thighs, a_firm ample 
bosom, and a tragic history. Isabel, de- 
lighted with her beautiful form, her 
flashing teeth, and her melancholy 


brown eyes, spent a week doing rapid 
sketches in pencil and water color. One 
January morning she realized that it 
Was time to pick a subject and start 
modeling. 

Napolita, resting on the divan, was 


looking down at a cushion she held in 
her arms. Her eyes were wet. 

“Tt maka me theenk of the baby that 
die,” she explained, flushing, to Isabel. 
Napolita had been a mother first and a 
wife afterward. “It ees so warm... 
here . . . againsta the heart. You no 
laugh, yes?” 

Isabel was far from laughter. But 
she flung up triumphant arms. 

“Oh, Napolita,” she cried, “I am 
going to model you just that way.... 
See, you have the rarest of figures, the 
soft contours of a mother combined 
with a rare slenderness. Most women 
who have had babies are heavy look- 
ing.” 

“It is because I have leetle to eat,” 
remarked Napolita cheerfully. “Many 
time I cannot getta da work.” 

“You'll have a steady job now,” Isa- 
bel promised. “I’m going to model 
you... model you with a baby in your 
arms, Napolita, and I shall call it.... 
I shall call it the Madonna of the 
Streets.” 

Napolita, who understood nothing 
except that she would have work, and 
therefore food, sat smiling her white 
smile, while the tears rolled down her 

Isabel was still poring over sketches 
when Du Maurier dropped in. He 
found the study interesting. “What 
will you call it?” he asked. “It lends 
itself astonishingly to imaginative 
titling.” 

“I thought at first I should call it 
‘Madonna of the Streets’ after the 
model, who was just that,” Isabel ex- 
plained. “Later I decided to name it 
‘Eternal Woman.’ 

“Eternal Huntress’ would be bet- 
ter.” 

“Why? Why ‘Eternal Huntress’ ?” 

Du Maurier shrugged his shoulders 
and glanced downward at the dark red 
carnation in his buttonhole. 

“Eternal woman, or eternal huntress,”? 
he said at last. “It is one and the same 
thing. For each woman is relentless 
in her search for the father of those 
children which will be her single great 
gift to posterity.” 
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Isabel turned quite pink. : 
“To bad you aren’t an author,” she 
snapped. “No doubt the world would 


worship at the shrine of your eloquence. 
As for me, I recognize the paraphrase. 
It’s 


from one of last year’s novels.” 
Speaking of worship,” murmured 
Du Maurier. “Have you seen our 
friend Silverstein ?” 

Isabel had not. In fact, had it not 
been for Du Maurier’s satirical ref- 
erences, plus an occasional acid bit of 
character sketching by Stockbridge 
Potter, Isabel certainly would have for- 
gotten Silverstein entizely. But Potter 
remained a link between an embarrass- 
ing past and an undiscernible future. 

Potter was gradually becoming em- 
bittered by a struggle against the harsh 
cold world. Having accepted Silver- 
stein’s offer of a position, because his 
friends refused to support him any 
longer, he had worked regularly for the 
first two weeks. Then he skipped a 
day, and presently, less cautious, 
skipped three. It was after his second 
absence without leave that Potter 
vituperatively referred to Silverstein 
as an enterprising upstart, and ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that Silverstein 
would stop talking about “guts.” 

Cecil prophesied that Potter’s work- 
ing days were drawing to a close. 
“He'll last about one more week,” she 
observed. “After that Silverstein’s 
Superior Suits Company will give 
Stock the sack and he will slide sumptu- 
ously back into his seductive practice 
of sponging upon suckers. Pretty good 
that, eh?” 

The brilliant sally was lost upon 
Isabel, who replied indifferently, “You 
might repeat it to him. He’s coming 
around later to join the rest of the 
elite.” 


T WAS a cold and gleaming Sunday. 

Great bolts of sunshine fell upon 
patches of frozen snow upon the win- 
dow-sills, crossed them, and lay like 
lazy tigers on the floor. 

Cecil and Isabel, having loaded the 
table with sandwiches, teacups, bottles 
and glasses, were prepared to welcome 


any number of people; which was for- 
tunate, for presently there was a vio- 
lent knocking and banging, followed by 
a human avalanche which laughed, 
joked and chattered, as it descended 
upon the studio. 

Du Maurier and Susie came in with 
the crowd. The men were attentive to 
Susie. The women snubbed her. It 
was a mixed gathering, but a gather- 
ing that mixed pleasantly like the colors 
of oil on water. Only the red-haired 
girl stood alone, a conspicuous, a 
splash of carmine on a finished canvas. 

Isabel took stock of the company, 
greeting alike those she had known 
before and those she had not. There 
was Colin Vincennes, the Junior Part- 
ner of Harcourt, Hutchinson and Vin- 
cennes, a blonde man with wicked black 
eyes, son of a French Vicomte and an 
English comedienne. He had just re- 
turned from California, where his wife, 
Andrea Dartie, the composer, had been 
recovering from the mild nervous 
shock of her first husband’s suicide. 

Then there was Marge Livingstone, 
fluffy haired débutante, with a boy 
from Princeton, and Larry Sanville, 
prepared, as usual, to propose to Isabel 
if the opportunity presented itself. 
There was Ruthie Vane, seductive as a 
Kirschner drawing, whom every man 
loved and every woman hated, with her 
latest acquisition, a young Cuban of an 
old family—Ramon Rafaelo de Madrid, 
who wore blue shirts and white spats. 
There was Rodney Cheever, who had 
once had an alarming affair with the 
naughty French opera singer Nicolette 
Bertaux. Rodney had recovered suf- 
ficiently to marry his brother’s sister- 
in-law, Consuela Converse, a_ blonde 
and slim young woman with a tremen- 
dous income and a mouth like a rose- 
bud. 

There were others whom Isabel 
knew—Elwin Dare, the dramatic critic ; 
H. Barclay Benson, anonymous author 
of that socialistic volume _ entitled 
“Them as Has Gets”; Jimmie Peck, 
who_had taken a degree at a British 
University and was known everywhere 
as the man who put the Ford in Ox- 
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ford; Jimmie’s precise and meticulous 
wife whom everybody called Mrs. 
J-for-justice O-for-onion Peck, because 
of her telegraphic manner of speech. 
There were a few artists who were 
neighbors. In fact, there was a mob. 

Frantic throwing off of coats and 
mufflers was interspersed with shouts 
of “Look here, Ruthie, where were 
you on Wednesday ?—I thought we had 
a tea date,” and “Rod, for cat’s sake, 
don’t sit on my new hat.” Then 
Larry Sanville asked where Potter was. 

“I want to offer him my condo- 
lences. . . .” 

“Yes,” Rodney Cheever chimed in, 
“I hear they’re sending him up to Mat- 
teawan next week.” 

A comprehensive search under tables, 
chairs, and the piano revealed the fact 
that Potter was not there. “He’s 
probably home recuperatin’ from the 
strain,” Larry Sanville suggested, and 
turned to Cecil. “Is it true that he 
has a job?” 

Cecil said that it was. “At least he 
had one when last seen.” 

“What does he do? Sell bonds?” 
asked Larry, who sold one bond a year 
—to his mother. 

“Ahoy! Isabel,” hailed Colin Vin- 
cennes, from his usual vantage-point— 
alongside the drinks. “I don’t think 
you've met my latest wife.” He waved 
his glass cheerfully. “Wonderful 
woman. Very famous and beautiful.” 

Isabel went over to be presented to 
Andrea Dartie, the composer. She was 
rather taken aback when she learned 
that this pale-skinned, auburn-haired 
girl was a cousin of Du Maurier. 
She had never fancied that Du 
Maurier, man of mystery, would 
have a cousin who was well known, 
who, moreover, lived within a block 
of Isabel. Du Maurier had not consid- 
ered this contingency himself. Know- 
ing Andrea, he was glad that she liked 
him. She was one of the few who 
knew his secret. 

Du Maurier frankly classified his 
cousin as the most ruthlessly selfish 
woman he had ever met. She had been 
spoiled and petted, brilliantly but eccen- 


trically educated, eternally acceded to, 
She suffered; others suffered at her 
hands. But all the turbulent inner 
emotion which her scarlet mouth be- 
spoke was protected by a wall as 
smooth as glass and as hard as a dia- 
mond. From behind the wall Andrea 
reached out, like Scylla, and took what 
she wanted. Only in music did she 
give. But for her husband she had a 
violent physical attachment, jealous and 
passionate ; she guarded him as a tigress 
her cubs, with a cold and dangerous 
ferocity. She kept what she took. 

Du Maurier, looking from her to 
Isabel, thought they were as different 
as two women could be. He looked 
at Andrea’s pale skin and even fea- 
tures, features so nicely chiselled, that 
she seemed more like a woman of 
ivory than a woman of flesh and blood. 
Only her scarlet mouth was mobile and 
sensuous. Her eyes, a_ well-known 
artist had said, were as wise as the 
eyes of the Mona Lisa, as cold as the 
eyes of a snake. “She will know great 
passion, that woman,” Du Maurier 
thought, “but never great love.” Then 
he looked once again from Andrea to 
Isabel. “The two Marys,” he said to 
Colin, “Mary of Nazareth and Mary 
Magdalene.” He added to himself, 
“Mother and prostitute.” 

Isabel had spread out some of her 
colored sketches of Napolita. Andrea 
said: 

“What a magnificent animal! How 
silly to paint her as a madonna... 
with a baby in her arms. She’s far 
too handsome to have babies.” And 
Andrea glanced almost apprehensively 
at her own slender body. 

“As a matter of fact,” Isabel pointed 
out, leaping to the defense of her con- 
cept, “she’s had a baby. It’s dead.” 

The human element did not appear 
to interest Andrea Dartie. “She’s kept 
her figure remarkably. Most women— 
ugh—” Andrea shuddered. “Hopeless 
ruins! And all for the sake of some 
crawling rascals who will grow up and 
curse the day when they were con- 
ceived.” 

“Don’t you want to have children?” 
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“He is certainly doomed to bg the father of your children” 


Isabel asked. She had met women 
who did not like children ; even women 
who loathed them. But all these were 
cold, sexless, self-absorbed, or perverse. 


That anyone as obviously enamored as 


Andrea Dartie should revolt from 
child-bearing was incomprehensible. 
To Isabel it meant a revolt from the 
perpetuation of love. 

“No, I don’t want children,” An- 
drea’s single concern with love was the 
leasure of experiencing it. “It’s un- 
ucky in my family. My mother died 


of it. So did my grandmother. I am 
quite satisfied with living. I will leave 
the giving of life to God and the lower 


classes.” 
Isabel’s upper lip curled under. 
“My 


“You are afraid,” she said. 
Andrea nodded cheerfully. 
one form of cowardice. Besides,” and 
she parted her smooth red lips, “T 
wasted all my maternal instincts on my 
first husband, who was both more 
charming and more helpless than most 
babies. There are dozens of reasons.” 
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“T should think that—love for your 
husband—would render them invalid.” 
“Pas du tout. It’s a contributing 
cause. I should be atrociously jealous 
of my children and in terror lest Colin 
should prefer them to me.” Andrea 
moved so that the reflection of light 
upon her satin blouse emphasized the 
roundness of her breasts. “I have my 
work,” said the woman whose eyes 
were as wise as the eyes of the Mona 
Lisa. “I must think about that. One 
cannot have a career and take nine 
months a year off to have babies.” 

“Then one should stay single.” Hotly 
Isabel swept the sketches into an open 
portfolio. “What is there in a mar- 
riage which is barren of children?” 

Andrea watched her — indulgently. 
Then, “The love of a husband,” she re- 
plied. “Which is frequently lacking 
when the children have come and the 
figure has gone.” 

The composer leaned forward and 
took Isabel’s hands. “What a woman 
you are, my dear,” she whispered. 
“What a one hundred percent woman.” 
Laughter rippled up from her throat 
like so much rippling water. “And 
what a fool is Dick, to think that he 
can escape this inexorable devotion. 
He is certainly doomed to be the father 
of your children. . . .” 

Across the shrill voices 
struggled for supremacy. Glasses 
clinked. Someone tortured frantic syn- 
copations out of the piano, which 
wailed as if it were an unbearable out- 
rage to be thus torn from Chopin and 
delivered into the hands of Irving Ber- 
lin. 

Isabel felt that she was being 
hemmed in, surrounded and made pris- 
oner, by these people who believed that 
a woman in love was like a leopard 
stalking its prey. She began to doubt 
their wrongness. She began to won- 
der whether this were not the truth, 
which lay alone in the depths of her 
mind, and at which she never would 
look. 

The piano crashed on like an invad- 
ing army. Larry Sanville continued 
shouting for Potter, who had not ap- 
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peared. Time slipped past and bottles 
began to look empty. 

Isabel shut her mind like a box and 
decided to have a good time. 


Chapter Nineteen 


my y it’s Sunday night, Larry,” 
Isabel protested. 

It was nine o’clock and the party had 
dwindled to about half a dozen couples 
and a few “stags.” 

“What matter?” Larry grinned fatu- 
ously, and tipped back upon his heels. 
“We're not going to any uptown rob- 
bers’ den; it’s the slums for us. Too 
bad Stock didn’t turn up. He knows 
some rare dumps. Who cares if it’s 
Sunday night ?” 

Who cared indeed? 

New York, of late often denounced 
as a modern Babylon, takes no rest 
upon the seventh, or any other day. 
They are tireless, the Babylonians. You 
meet them everywhere, at all times, in 
all guises. You meet them at fashion- 
able clubs, at sedately magnificent 
hotels. You see them furiously danc- 
ing with the ancient denizens on the 
dance floors of Broadway. You see 
them flocking, diamond bracelets, opera 
hats, monocles, et al., to some obscure 
rat-hole in the Bowery. By their will 
they make and break a hundred smart 
cafés, a thousand sordid joints, and 
then pass on, these Babylonians, these 
petted children with restaurants for 
toys. 

Thus for a time they made Victor 
Maclaughlin’s Alhambra, in that part 
of the sleepless city where streets with 
numbers give way to streets with 
names. They made the Alhambra, and 
flocked there until the police took ex- 
ception to the management’s flair for 
passing cocaine in its dirty nickel salt 
cellars. But that was not until later. 
It was in its heyday when Isabel and 
her party drew in before a line of cars 
like the Monday night line at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

A blue light was shining in a dingy 
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hallway. 
she followed Du Maurier and Susie 
down the staircase which gave upon a 
white-washed hall. 

Smoke hung like a pall upon the 
scene before them although not half 
of the glistening marble topped tables 
ranged along the wall were filled. Isa- 
bel’s first impression was of dirt, not 
ordinary dust and grime, but a peculiar, 
permeating kind of filth. The place 
reeked of warm bodies and strong per- 
fumes and cigars. Multicolored flashes 
sped from the arms of women who 
wore glittering bracelets. The uncom- 
promising black and white of a dinner 
jacket cut in, here and there, upon the 
informal aspect of the place. Heat— 
an atmosphere oppressive, exciting, 
stimulating to the morbid imagination. 

“Dick... .” Isabel felt her hand 
plucking at Du Maurier’s sleeve. She 
could not control it. “I don’t like this 
place. Let’s go.” 

Susie’s face, immaculately red and 
white beneath the round browrff*eyes, 
poked itself through a gathering haze. 
“Don’t be a killjoy, Isabel. Come on. 
Larry has a table.” 

“T feel . . . so dizzy.” 

“Be a sport!” 

“T'll try.” 

Slowly the room bqgan to take shape 
before her eyes, the figures about her 
to assume definite forms, to attain 
volume. 

“Are you better now?” Du Maurier 
asked. 

“Yes ...only. ... It’s hot in here.” 
She looked about her, from table to 
table, noting the groups as though each 
one were especially relevant to her. 
“Interesting people. . . .” she mur- 
mured. 

A college youth with oiled hair parted 
in the middle ogling a woman whose 
painted tell-tale eyes, all humid beneath 
a bizarre Egyptian headdress, suggested 
that she had long since discovered vir- 
ginity to be a fruitless flower. 

Passion. 

A tall, sinuous girl, gilt-haired, who 
looketl as though she ought to own a 


Sinister, Isabel thought it, as 


greyhound with a turquoise collar and 
a motor built to imitate a boat—hold- 
ing the hand of a sturdy black-haired 
woman in a tweed suit and crush hat. 

Degeneration. Infinite refinements 
upon the art of love, stifling the race. 

“That type is indigenous to the 
place,” Du Maurier said, interpreting 
Isabel’s thought. “Those two are 
eternally here. The blonde is a 
poetess,” and he mentioned a name in- 
ternationally famous. -“One of the 
makers of great art. And there—” he 
pointed to the girl who played the 
piano, “is the character who made the 
Alhambra famous.” 

Isabel saw that she was a rosy-faced 
girl, a miraculously small, elfin crea- 
ture. “She looks like an angel from 
an old Italian canvas.” 

“A drug addict,” Du Maurier said. 
“She tells the most ribald jokes in the 
world while she looks as though the 
harps of Heaven were in her hands.” 

Isabel pointed out still another group. 
A tableful of dirty, intelligent-looking 
men, who drank sour red wine, talked 
noisily, and scribbled upon sheets of 
paper with extraordinary long red 
pencils. They might have been sculp- 
tors, musicians, or ambitious plumbers. 

“Members of a world-famous organ- 
ization which deals with the occult,” 
Du Maurier elucidated. “They are 
said to have peculiar ‘and rather revolt- 
ing -rites. But no one has ever been 
able to prove anything. Rousillon 
scares them off.” 

“Rousillon ?” 

“Yes. Probably the greatest ma- 
gician in the world. He’s called “The 
Prophet.’ That man at the head of 
the table with the tangled reddish beard. 
A most uncanny fellow, really.” 

Isabel twisted her fingers together. 

“Are there any normal people here?” 
she asked. 

“Not yet,” said Du Maurier. “That 
is, unless you count ourselves.” 

Colin Vincennes leaned forward: 
“They come down from Park Avenue 
later . . . to give the freaks the once 
over.” 


“And by that time,” Larry Sanville 
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explained, “the freaks have gone home 
to indulge their freakishness. You 
see, they reverse order on the usual 
régime, which is uptowners early and 
regulars late.” 

“Everything seems reverse order 
here,” Isabel said with a shudder. 
“Really, Larry, | can’t see why you 
brought us to such a place. Let’s clear 
out—I have a feeling something hor- 
rid will happen if we don’t.” 

Susie headed the storm of objection 
which greeted this remark. 

“You old scare-cat,” she accused, in 
a voice of indulgent contempt. She 
turned to Du Maurier, who was look- 
ing more than usually bored, and 
added: “I’d simply adore having ‘my 
fortune told. Is he expensive?” 

“Expensive?” Du Maurier stared. 
Then he burst out laughing. “My dear 
child, you don’t mean Rousillon? But 
he isn’t that kind of a fortune teller. 
He never takes money, or does it pro- 
fessionally.” 

Susie lowered her eyes shrewdly 
“Everyone has his price.” 

“Oh, you little fool,” Cecil whis- 
pered sibilantly. “He’s watching you. 
He’s heard every word you said.” 

Isabel gasped: “Let’s go. Oh....I 
know something is going to happen.” 

“Mademoiselle has reason.” 

It was the man with the reddish 
beard who spoke. The room fell silent 
at once. The girl at the piano lifted 
her hands from the keys and lowered 
stupefied eye-lids. Rousillon, the sooth- 
sayer, fixed black, beady eyes upon 
Susie, who squirmed. 

“You will see, redhead,” he spat out. 
“The evening will bring what you ex- 
pect not.” 

Susie twitched, half rose, and then 
dropped into place with an insolent 
laugh. “You can’t scare me, old nut,” 
she said, “whoever you are. What do 
you want?” 

“Of you, redhead, nothing.” He 
waited, waited until the smoky atmos- 
phere had absorbed the last echo of 
his words. Then: “Mademoiselle,” he 
said to Isabel. “I would speak with 
you—alone.” 


Du Maurier whispered: “Sit still!” 
And his hand fell heavily upon Isabel’s 
arm. 

“It is of no avail, Monsieur.” Rou- 
sillon’s beady eyes never left Isabel’s. 
“You see .. . she comes.” 

With locked eyes, they moved across 
the room, Rousillon toward a_ cur- 
tained doorway. Isabel toward Rou- 
sillon. 

“One moment.” Du Maurier barred 
the Frenchman’s way. “You must not 
leave this room. You understand. Ne 
quittez pas cette chambre.” 

There was a pause. A pause, while 
Isabel stood dazed: while Du Maurier 
and Rousillon regarded each other like 
two dogs across a bone. Then: “Mon- 
sieur need have no fear,” quoth Rousil- 
lon the soothsayer, and drew back the 
curtain on its brass rings. “He may 
stand outside, if he will. I will not 
harm Mademoiselle.” And taking her 
by the hand Rousillon led Isabel to a 
table beneath a high window, and draw- 
ing the curtain, sat down. Outside, Du 
Maurier stood like one spellbound, 
glued to the spot. 


66 HAT do you want?” Isabel 

looked about the small room, 
dark but for a light outside the high 
narrow window which threw a green 
reflection on the ceiling. “What did you 
wish to say?” 

The great Rousillon shrugged. “A 
word of encouragement, only a word, 
to you, Mademoiselle, who have been 
struggling through the dark. I wish 
only that you believe what I say 
Therefore I ask that you give me a 
test.” 

“My name.” Isabel leaned tensely 
forward, gripping the cold marble edge 
of the table. “What is my name?” 

“Rayburn, Mademoiselle. Daughter 
of that Rayburn who has done brave 
deeds, but will die like his woman, in 
the bed. And—after a fashion—by 
cause of you, Mademoiselle.” 

Isabel had shrunk back, her finger- 
tips, pressed against her throat. “It 
cannot be true,” she muttered. “Some- 
one told you... my name. And the 
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rest you made up. I will not believe 
that it is true.” 

She could feel that Rousillon moved 
nearer to her. “I will swear it, then,” 
said Rousillon softly. “In the name of 
the white leopard. Is that enough?” 

There was no sound save the sound 
made by Isabel’s deep breathing. 

“Is it enough?” asked Rousillon. 

“It is enough.” 

“Then be brave, Mademoiselle. Heed 
not the trial which awaits you tonight, 
nor other trials. They will but make 
you strong. Let that thought which 
has been beating its dark wings in the 
depths of your mind be set free; it 
will lead to Victory.” 

“Monsieur, I do not understand.” 

“Ask then.” 

“T do not understand . . . about this 
thought. The thought which will lead 
to_ Victory. Can you tell me what it 
is? 

A long pause. 

“Are you brave, Mademoiselle?” 

“IT... am not afraid.” 

“Then you shall see.”  Rousillon 
leaned forward in the half-tight, and 
she heard a sound, as of sand poured 
onto the table. “Look down, Made- 
moiselle, and do not move your 
eyes.” 

The sound of a scraping match. A 
thin flame which ran toward Isabel, 
along the table, following an unseen 
substance and igniting as it moved. A 
sheet of paper, quite white, and a long 
red pencil. 

“Do not move your eyes, Mademoi- 
selle.” 

The pencil marked upon the white 
paper. Strange unfamiliar _ figures. 
Figures enclosed by a circle, figures 
separated into four parts by the four 
segments of a cross. 

The thin blue flames ran round about 
the paper, paling as they ran. A faint 
sweet odor hung upon the air. The 
flames paled ... paled . . . and were 
gone. A scented quiet was everywhere. 

“Are you at peace?” whispered Rou- 
sillon. 

“IT am at peace,” she said, mechani- 
cally. 

S.S.—Sept—6 


“Then you may move your eyes.” 

She lifted them, with difficulty, and 
looked about. In the darkness she 
could perceive no sign of Rousillon. 

“Monsieur,” she whispered once. 

There was no answer. 

Now she saw that the green reflec- 
tion had gone from the ceiling, and 
there was nothing left in the room but 
a dim opalescent glow, which changed 
distances oddly, in that now the room 
seemed larger and now smaller, than 
before. A vague sleepiness, as of some 
potent and not unpleasant drug, came 
over Isabel, who looked out upon the 
interchanging gloom and shimmer ac- 
customing her eyes to it. And as Isa- 
bel watched, a figure seemed to take 
form, and the figure was all white, 
surrounded by a sort of incandescence, 
and it moved toward Isabel without 
seeming to walk, as the figures in 
dreams sometimes move. Anon it 
stood directly before her; yet she 
could not distinguish the body, which 
seemed to be part of the surrounding 
atmosphere, but only a beautiful and 
somehow familiar face. The eyes were 
deep, like the eyes of Du Maurier, and 
the curve of the lips resembled her 
own. And _ suddenly Isabel’s heart 
filled with a torment of yearning, as 
though this white and silent form was 
something close and dear-to her, and 
though she knew it was not flesh and 
blood, it seemed as though her touch 
might make it so. 

But as she put out her hand to touch 
the figure it receded, beckoned. 

Wherefore Isabel, still in the man- 
ner of a dream, which gives often a 
double personality, began to follow the 
figure, although she did not move from 
her place. And she followed it for a 
long way, seeing it always ahead of her 
like a spot of moonlight, and farthet 
and farther she followed it, without 
coming to the walls of the room. 

Then fell upon her ears a sound as 
of running water; dampness was all 
about her, and a thick winding dark- 
ness, and the white figure paused for 
a moment before, with a lingering 
slowness, it vanished into the earth. 
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When Isabel came to the place where 
the white form had vanished the dark- 
ness lifted aJittle, and she was able to 
see upon what manner of spot she had 
stumbled. She looked down at the 


place where the figure liad vanished and 
saw that it was a deep excavation, with 
foliage, 


its rim all matted in green 
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which appeared to be wet and glisten- 
ing. Isabel looked down and saw, very 
far away, clear shining water. But of 
the white figure there was no sign. 
Now the darkness had lifted still 
more, and Isabel saw that she was at 
the foot of a curious steep hill, with 
sides all covered by“tangled greenery 
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“I would speak with Mademoiselle—alone” 


and a dome of polished granite at its 
top. And it was a place she did not 
remember, for she had never been 
there before. 

So Isabel sighed, filled with deep 
melancholy, for having so strangely 
lost the figure she had followed. Yet 
all the while it seemed to her that she 
had not entirely lost it; that in the 
water at the bottom of the well the 
figure might be found again, and also 
that—she knew not what—toward 
which the figure had been leading 
her. 

Then it seemed that a small voice, 
and where it came from Isabel could 
not guess, directed her to the hill. And 
the voice said that at the very top of 
the hill there was a passage which, by 


many steps, led down into the water 
of the well... . 


O ISABEL set off around the base cf 

the hill, hunting for a way that would 
be safe. For the hill was steep and— 
and the darkness having lifted yet 
again—she could see that the path was 
strewn all over with blanched ancient 
bones, and the hill threw a_ black 
shadow about Isabel, and she was cold 
and afraid, for about all the base of 
the mountain there was but one safe 
place, and this was barred by a high 
gate, which must have been closed for 
ever, since it was all overgrown with 
thick black vines, through which she 
could not see. Once again she went 
about the foot of the mountain, ‘but 
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found no other place, and so came 
again to the well. And as she looked 
into the water a ray of moonlight 
pierced the branches overhead and 
made a white movement in the depths. 
And Isabel looked up and saw that the 
moon must have risen, for its gleam 
fell full upon the round granite top of 
the hill. 

Then, shivering, Isabel made her way 
back to the gate, stumbling as she went 
over bleached bones and decayed dank 
leaves. Now and again it was as 
though there were a ghostly movement 
in the path before her, but of this she 
could not be certain, for at the end of 
the path stood the high gate, and before 
the gate there was no movement of any 
kind, but rather a stillness like the still- 
ness of death. And Isabel was fright- 
ened, as she had never been before, so 
that tiny drops of moisture appeared 
upon her forehead, and the flesh be- 
neath her fingernails tingled. But the 
thought that through this gate lay that 
toward which-the white form had been 
leading gave Isabel courage. Thus she 
put out her hand in the heavy stillness 
and touched the lock. 

Now, as Isabel touched the lock, a 
strange thing came to pass. There was 
a tolling and chiming of many bells, 
such a tolling and tinkling and chiming 
as could scarce be made by all the 
temples and churches and mosques in 
all the four parts of the earth. And 
this ringing seemed to come from, 
within, not from without, until Isabel 
was filled up with a magnitude of 
sound, so that her knees beneath her 
grew weak and it was as though she 
swooned. .. . 

She awoke to see the curtain drawn 
back on its rings of brass and to hear 
her own voice saying, “I do not nder- 
stand. I do not understand.” 

There was no sign of Rousillon, but 
Du Maurier was bending over her, and 
Susie Burnham was plucking at her 
arm while Susie’s teeth chattered with 
fright. 

“I’m quite all right,” Isabel assured 
them. 

“Then for God’s sake come quickly,” 


cried Susie. “My father just got here, 
and if he finds me he'll kill me. Thank 
Heaven, there’s another door to this 
room !” 

Before she had a chance to reply, 
Isabel found herself pushed into a pas- 
sage and propelled up a flight of 
stairs. 

On the sidewalk in front of Victor 
McLaughlin’s Alhambra the little party 
gathered itself together for another 
spring into the city’s Sunday night life. 
Of course, Isabel was assailed by a 
storm of questions, but she answered 
non-committally—she would not for the 
world have confessed that she under- 
stood nothing of what she had seen— 
and, as she showed no ill effect, all but 
Du Maurier put the matter out of their 
minds. Where to go next was a matter 
of greater, far greater, moment, and so, 
in the blue light which fell of the rick- 
ety steps of Victor MacLaughlin’s Al- 
hambra, they stood and argued. 

“T know a nice little apartment up on 
Madison. Avenue,” suggested Larry 
Sanville, who had somehow got the idea 
that his first move was a tremendous 
success, “where we can have a quiet 
game of roulette. It’s very unlike this. 
Mirrors and crystal chandeliers ’n 
everythin’.” 

“Private rooms?” enquired Susie 
sharply, with an apprehensive look be- 
hind her. 

“Certainly. With all the commodi- 
ties, includin’ champagne.” 

“Let’s go.” 

Thus, there was much piling into one 
side of taxicabs and falling out on the 
other, a trick fairly popular with the 
younger set until one of their number 
was killed in action—when it became 
an absolute rage. Finally the whole 
party was safely en route for Madison 
Avenue. 

* * * 

It was characteristic that in the gen- 
eral excitement not one of them noticed 
that a long, grey touring car detached 
itself from the line in front of Victor 
MacLaughlin’s Alhambra, and fol- 
lowed, at a safe distance, the taxi con- 
taining Susie, Isabel, and Du Maurier. 
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Chapter Twenty 


as HAT’S nothing,” protested Susie, 

gathering in a pile of five-dollar 
chips; “just wait until I really get 
started.” 

The party had arrived without mis- 
hap at a well-known gambling-house on 
Madison Avenue. Larry Sanville had 
given the password; in practically no 
time they were installed in a sublime 
version of the cabinet particulier; the 
green cover was swept from a wheel 
and board; Susie, in the face of an ad- 
miring audience, starred number seven- 
teen with a hundred dollars’ worth of 
chips—and won. 

“T’ll risk my last hundred thousand,” 
grinned Sanville. “You comin’ in, 
blue-eyes ?” 

Isabel shook her head. The emotions 
of her experience with Rousillon. had 
worn off, and—much in the manner of 
pain which dies down under judicious 
doses of morphine—had been succeeded 
by a spiritual serenity which Isabel her- 
self could scarcely comprehend. The 
memory of her vision had fared out as 
very old memories do; it no longer 
aroused her fear, her curiosity. She 
was quite satisfied to stand back with 
half-closed eyes and absorb the atmos- 
phere of this place. 

Just as the Alhambra had made sin 
exciting, active, and malignant, so this 
place lulled the senses, made sin an ex- 
quisite indulgence for the sophisticated ; 
gave, almost, a security in evil compa- 
rable to the security which stern ascetics 
find in a more popular but hardly more 
exacting religion. Great chandeliers of 
gilt bronze were festooned with prisms 
and globules of water-clear crystal. 
Against immaculate walls stood chairs 
as graceful as adolescent lads. Some 
roses, in a blue Ming jar, showered the 
air with a lovely and decadent fra- 
grance. Isabel noticed that both doors, 
the one through which they had entered, 
and that other, through which Isabel 
was destined to pass, were fitted with 
heavy bolts. Bolts, they were of orna- 
mental and highly polished brass, but 


heavy and solid, immovable upon heavy 
and solid doors. 

“I’m the girl who put the roule in 
roulette.” A glittering hand swept the 
chips from a low number. “I always 
win.” 

Susie again. And what she said was 
true. Her luck was phenomenal. Al- 
ready she was half hidden by neat 
stacks of red and white and blue chips. 
She played, moreover, like one in whom 
the gaming spirit has been born and 
bred: with a patient and implacable cer- 
tainty. It was as though all her timid- 
ity before the major chances, the 
chances of life, found its outlet in this 
reckless indifference to costs. Her face 
was emotionless as the face of a clock; 
only her eyes gleamed out across the 
table, shrewd, suspicious, alert. Her 
eyes smiled, and echoed the words of 
her mouth: “I always win.” 

“TI always lose,” said Isabel. 

“Same here.” And Larry Sanville 
stuck his hands into empty pockets. 
“Poor, poor mater. She'll have to buy 
another Liberty Bond. Never mind, 
blue eyes, perhaps we'll be lucky in 
love.” 

“Place your bets, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said the man behind the 
wheel. 

Rattle of chips. Isabel’s eyes left 
the face of Du Maurier as she watched 
Susie starring eight; starring seven- 
teen ; covering the red. 

“The game is closed, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Nothing more goes.” 

The chatter ceased. There was a 
whirring sound. Then no sound at all, 
save the even click-click of the little 
white ball in the grooves. 

“Back me, boys. I always win. 
You'll see.” 

The group behind Susie was aug- 
menting. 

“Two to one she’s right,” whispered 
Colin Vincennes to” Sanville. And 
Colin’s wife looked at him with anger 
in her cold green eyes. 

Click-click. Click. 

Enormous tension, 
voices. 


And then. the 
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At the first sound Isabel knew in- 
stinctively what had happened. Susie’s 
father had come. 

Click. Click-click. 

In the silence every sound was deaf- 
ening. One could hear the voices, 
rising louder, louder, like rising 
winds. 

A polite menial with a placating tone. 
Soft wind. But Susie’s father screamed 
like a cyclone; his voice came rasping 
through the thick walls, shaming, ines- 
capable. . . . “Hand me over the 
keys, d’ye hear? I’m going through till 
I find what I’m after. Hand ’em over, 
I say, before I smash every door in this 
outfit. I'll call in the police. . .. 
Click-click. Click. 

“Atta-boy. Now clear out. . . 

For the first time that evening Susie 
raised her eyes from the table. The 
chips scattered and rolled everywhere, 
but Susie did not notice. Her eyes 
sought the face of Du Maurier, but it 
was shut against her. Then they turned 
to Isabel, and there they found pity. 

“Isabel,” she cried wildly, “I don’t 
know what he'll do if he finds me. Help 
me, Isabel.” 

What was there for her to do? 

“Go in and stop him! Talk to him 
fora moment. Tell him anything until 
he gets quieter. Oh, darling, I can’t see 
him unless you do.” 

For one instant Cecil cut in on a 
scene that was by rights Susie’s and 
Isabel’s. 

“I'll go if you want me to,” Cecil 
said, and neither Susie nor Isabel had 
the least inkling of her motives. 
“There’s no time to be lost.” 

But Isabel was already at the door, 
her hand on the bolt. 

Something pulled the door from the 
other side. 


SABEL slipped quickly through and 

closed it behind her, hearing a voice 
call from the other side, “Number eight 
wigs. . . . number eight.” 

“Who are you, heh?” 


With a shock that snatched her back 


to reality, Isabel saw a little black man 
with a nose and chin that almost 
met. 

Susie’s father, that was Susie’s 
father. 

The voice alone should have told her, 
she realized, what Isaac Burnham was. 
But it had not. Nothing had told her. 
And now, quite unexpectedly, she her- 
self had come upon the truth. This 
was Susie’s father! This little black 
man. This was the origin which had 
forever marked the boundaries of Su- 
sie’s destiny. Cecil had been right. 

“Who are you? What do you 
want ?” 

She wanted to say, “I came to learn 
the truth about my rival. I came to 
learn what Susie really is.” But grati- 
tude for the great revelation guided Isa- 
bel’s tongue. “I am Susie’s friend,” she 
faltered, and managed to utter her 
name. 

“Whaddo you want? Where’s Suey? 
I want to take her out of this den.” 

“Susie was afraid. She asked me to 
come and talk to you first. It’s really 
not as bad as it looks, you know. She’s 
with nice people.” 

“Nice people, hell!” Isaac showed 
his teeth like a kicked mongrel. “Nice 
people don’t bring good little girls to 
joints like this.” His eyes met Isabel’s, 
softened unwillingly. “You look like a 
decent sort of kid, and like you had a 
grain of sense in your bean, too. D’you 
think white paint can make this here 
dump clean? Waddo you let my baby 
come here for, if you’re her friend? 
Wadda’re you doing here yourself, 
heh? You got a papa?” 

Isabel nodded. 

“Waddo you think he’d say if he seen 
you here?” 

Isabel visualized Adrian. “I—TI 
don’t think he’d mind,” she said. “You 
see—he trusts me!” 

“Well, I know women!” Isaac 
Burnham buried his hands in two deep 
pockets, and spread his legs apart. “I 
don’t trust the best of ’em. And when 
it comes to my kid—” he interrupted 
himself swiftly with a gesture of pride. 
“Not that she ain’t as good as gold, and 
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better — but she’s hot-headed, and I. 


ain’t going to have her forming the kind 
of habits kids have today. I seen too 
much of what gambling does to folks. 
Worst of all, women.” 

“But it’s not,” Isabel argued half- 
heartedly, “as though she were going to 
a low-class—” She stopped abruptly, 
remembering where Isaac had first seen 
them. 

He caught her up. “You listen to 
me, young ’un, and I'll tell you what’s 
what. There ain’t an excuse in the 
world for you kids going to a place like 
Vic MacLaughlin’s, except that you 
don’t know what it is. If I thought 
my kid understood half of what she 
seen there—well, I'd rather see her 
dead, so help me, God!” 

“Things like this aren’t wrong unless 
you think they are, Mr. Burnham. We 
just went out for a lark . . . sight- 
seeing. None of us meant to do 
anything wrong. So please don’t be 
too hard on Susie. I'd rather you 
blamed us.” 


“I do blame you—all of you!) cried 


Isaac, savagely. “I give up my girl and 
let her ma bring her to New York so’s 
she could meet decenter people, and all 
she meets is a bunch of lounge lizards, 
that’s after her jack, and takes her to 
places like this.” Then suddenly, “Oh, 
I guess you ain’t altogether to blame, 
kiddie,” he said. “Not if you got a 
papa that don’t care. And I guess 
you’re a plucky girl, or you wouldn’t 
of come in when Suey was scared. . 

Isaac Burnham removed his hands from 
his pockets and flung them out in a ges- 
ture of racial philosophy. “Tell her to 
come along,” he said. “Tell her the 
old man ain’t sore, just hurt and sorry, 
see? I want to take her out of all this. 
Tell her that, will you, heh?” 

Isabel said -she would, and turned 
thoughtfully away. An idea of Rousil- 
lon crossed her mind, and again the 
triumph of her new knowledge. Then 
she was shaking Isaac’s hand, while he 
advised: “Keep out of these here 
places yourself. Habits ain’t watches. 
They’re easy to make and hard to bust. 
So you women are better off formin’ 


the old ones, and getting husbands 
and kids of your own. Old ideas 
is best, girlie, take it from an 
old fella.” 

“Thank you,” said Isabel, and added, 
to the complete mystification of Isaac 
Burnham: “You have told me some- 
thing tonight . . . done me a favor 
which I can never repay. But if I ever 
have a chance to do you a good turn I 
solemnly swear to take it... . 

The wheel was spinning again when 
she entered the room—that room so 
white beneath the brilliant lights, so 
sweet with the scent of fading roses. 
But the crowd about the table had 
thinned. 

“Where is Susie?” 

Cecil replied: 

“She and Du Maurier toddled off just 
after you went in to her father.” 

Oddly enough, the sudden tears 
which stung Isabel’s eyes were for 
Isaac rather than herself. 

“Cecil,” she whispered. 

And Cecil was at her side. 

But Isaac went as he had come, in a 
long grey touring car, alone. 


Chapter Twenty-one 
HE AFFAIR of Rousillon, upon 


which Isabel the woman came to 
look with the awe and wonder accorded 
to such things, played curious tricks 
with the mind of Isabel the girl. Ste 
chose to blame them upon the substance 
which had burned bluely along the table 
top. Some sort of dope . . . hashish, 
perhaps . . . no wonder it had_ affected 
her memory. 

When she "awakened with the first 
red rays of dawn the vision of the 
mountain and the well had been quite 
clearly in her mind; she had remem- 
bered it vividly, had almost felt the 
shiver that ran through her body as she 
touched the gate. Then she had forced 
herself to think of other things. . . . 

Taxis . . . Du Maurier’s shoulder 
pressing against hers, so that she could 
feel the vibration of his blood*through 
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fur, cloth and skin... . The room in 
the gambling-house ; Isaac Burnham un- 
compromisingly set off by the pure 
ivory walls, revealing things to Isabel, 
filling her with purpose and with hope. 
. . « Herself and Cecil’s return to the 
studio, not talking and laughing as of 
old, but with a close and silent com- 
munion which indicated that, tempo- 
rarily at least, the barrier was 
down. 

Even then the vision had been clearly 
in her mind. 

But as the room grew lighter Isabel’s 
memory darkened. And when, at 
breakfast, Cecil asked her to describe 
what she had seen, she could only start, 
rub her hand across her eyes, and 
vaguely shake her head. 

They discussed the scene between 
Isaac and Isabel. Cecil — consumed 
with curiosity concerning that man 
whose affairs were so closely linked 
with those of Harcourt, Hutchinson 
and Vincennes—would have given 
much to share her secret with Isabel. 
She resolved to ask Cyril Harcourt’s 
permission to retract the promise of si- 
lence, but this morning she said noth- 
ing, cautious of spoiling these first 
precious moments of reunion with ap- 
parently pointless inquiries. 

Isabel, who had—in spite of the trick 
played by her memory—started the day 
in an unusually elated condition, talked 
incessantly. “The trouble with us,” she 
announced, “is that. we don’t stop to 
reason. We act without planning our 
campaigns. Now I’m going to tell you 
something—lI’ve decided to accept the 
huntress idea in good faith. For a long 
time my attitude toward Susie stood 
in my way. But Susie’s behavior last 
night showed her ability to take care of 
herself. Let her look to her laurels!” 
Isabel’s eyes flashed, her parted lips 
quivered with excitement. But in an- 
other moment the inevitable reaction set 
in. “Oh, Cecil,” she complained, “T 
wish I knew the way to start—hunt- 
ing.” 

Cecil’s composure cracked like paint 
which has been put on too thick. 
“That’s absurd!” she broke out, in her 


old magisterial manner. “Women with 
proper pride let men do the hunting.” 

“And if the men won’t ?” 

“Then they’re not worth bothering 
about.” : 

Isabel put down her teacup. “You 
have never been in love, Cecil. That 
much is plain. If you had you’d un- 
derstand.” 

Cecil, quite powerless, felt that the 
barrier was slipping back into place. 
“You had better take your troubles to 
someone more experienced along emo- 
tional lines—or try writing to Beatrice 
Fairfax,” she suggested. 

Isabel, perceiving the sarcasm rather 
than what it concealed, responded: 
“Perhaps I will. But it will be a 
strange feeling. I’ve never told my 
troubles to anyone but you.” 

Cecil rose briskly, eyes fixed on her 
wrist-watch. “I shall have to trot-trot 
to market,” she said, thinking of the 
request she would make of Mr. Har- 
court. “And tonight I’ll have news for 
you, too. I suppose,” she added, not 
without irony, “that your confidences 
will keep until then?” 

Before noon Mrs. Fallon, the grey- 
haired elderly scrubwoman, arrived on 
her weekly visit. 

“Polish,” Isabel informed her father, 
“rhymes with demolish. I'll let her do 
both in her own way. Napolita phoned 
to say she couldn’t come, so I’m taking 
a vacation. The place will get a thor- 
ough cleaning.” 

“Nonsense,” said Adrian, who was 
in an argumentative mood, “scrub- 
women never clean. Like the pretty 
French cocottes, they simply scrape off 
the top layer of paint. Besides, who 
cares. I hate super-cleanliness—it’s so 
ignorant. Stiff and priggish —like 
Cecil.” 

“You seem vexed with Cecil, papa.” 
Isabel did not know that she was the 
unmentioned cause of their hos- 
tilities. 

“Oh, the deuce take her, and her lec- 
tures at the same time. I only hope 
there’s an extra platform in heaven, or 
the Almighty will have to make way 
for Cecil the ‘alrighty.’ Whose affair is 
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it if I want to drink myself into the 
grave, instead, like most people, of eat- 
ing myself into it?” 

Isabel protested: “It’s because of 
what it does now... the things it 
makes you see....” She stopped 
short, conscious of a flood of returning 
memories. 

Meanwhile: “That’s just where 
you're all wrong . . . you two and the 
cursed doctors,” Adrian was crying, in 
an odd, harsh voice. “It’s when I don’t 
drink that I—see—things.” 

“That you see the white leopard?” 
asked !sabel, grown very bold. 

Her father looked at her keenly, and 
then began laughing in a manner so 
frightfully unpleasant, and so sugges- 
tive of unpleasant things, that Isabel 
resumed their former topic with un- 
seemly haste. 

“It’s not super-righteousness with 
Cecil. I think it’s only because she 
can’t put herself in other people's 
places. “Can't feel things in spirit that 
she has never felt in flesh. That’s why 
she can’t understand the way I feel— 
about Dick. Because she’s never been 
in love.” Isabel stole a glance at her 
father, and saw that he had relaxed into 
a listening pose. “I don’t believe she’s 
ever cared for anyone except you, 


and me. .And Cyril Harcourt, of 
course.” 
“Not of course.” . 
“What?” 


“I said not of course. Why should 
Cyril Harcourt be of course?” 

“Really, papa, one might think you 
were implying that Cecil was in love 
with C. H.” 

“You flatter me.” Adrian drummed 
on the counterpane with one mocking 
fingertip. “I lack the delicacy of im- 
plication. I state that Cecil is in love 
with Cyril Harcourt.” 

“Then you state nonsense.” She 
added rudely: “Cecil tells me every- 
thing. She wouldn’t come to you, and 
not to me.” 

“She hasn’t come to me,” Adrian 
amended, with rare patience. “I’m 
Sherlock Holmes, Junior. I deduced it. 
As for you,” he added contemptuously, 
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“you should learn to control your re- 
actions. If I didn’t know—to my own 
sorrow—that you were in love with a 
man I should think you jealous of 
Cecil. Now you’d better start on your 
little vacation.” 

Isabel apologized. She had been too 
quick. Cecil had something to tell her 
that evening. Perhaps it was this. 

“She'll never tell you that,” Adrian 
sneered. 

“Then I -won’t believe it.” 

Adrian snickered, but said indiffer- 
ently: “On your way out stop and see 
the jamitress. My bell has been out of 
order for a fortnight. I might have 
died three times over with no one the 
wiser.” 

“T don’t think you could die three 
times over under any circumstances,” 
Isabel corrected amiably. “Unless you 
had nine lives,.like a cat.” 

A dark flush spread over Adrian’s 
face. “Out with you,” he growled. 
“You and your cats.” And so busy was 
Isabel speculating about her father’s ob- 
jection to the family Felidae, that she 
quite forgot to see the janitress on her 
way out. : 


HE fine weather kept. The sun 

rode high in the heavens, and acrisp 
wind blew out of the west. Isabel, walk- 
ing up Fifth Avenue, drew buoyancy and 
vigor into her lungs with the fresh air; 
and, watching the people she passed on 
her way, made idle speculations as to 
their lives and ambitions. 

This was the season of the flapper’s 
triumph. Forward and back, splashing, 
the side streets, spotting the avenue, 
flowed the endless stream. Suits of 
tweed or homespun in blue; green, lav- 
endar, warm rose, fluttered like butter- 
flies against a background of grim stone, 

Isabel was stirred to envy by the 
happy faces underneath the soft felt 
hats. 

They had love and life, these young- 
sters: beneath their Bramley collars 
throbbed staunch hearts; their galoshes 
were unhooked above feet eager for 
experience. All their bobbed curls, 
their detestable slang, their painted 
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mouths, could not take from them 
the heritage of the race. They would 
pass into maturity; bear children; for- 
get that once they, too, had been the 
wild and free; raise outraged hands at 
the antics of some newer generation, 
and repeat the ancestral refrain: “We 
didn’t do that when we were young.” 
Someone had once quoted quite a 
long passage to Isabel, and now, oddly 
enough, it came to her in its entirety: 


“These children are Pandoras whose 
curiosity has led them to fling open the for- 
bidden chest of the knowledge of good and 
evil. They have turned out much that is 
terrible, upon the world, and upon themselves, 
but they have found hope. Hope of a saner, 
stronger race, of a decency no longer based 
upon ignorance, of a k mad no longer 
based upon accident. . 


“A maternity no longer based upon 
accident. . . .” Everywhere it recurred, 
that hint of design, of plan behind 
the chaos of being. And now, too, Isa- 
bel remembered from whom she had 
heard the lines. It had been her aunt, 
Mrs. French, who had quoted them. 

Mrs. French, that woman of vast and 
colorful experience! Like one in a 
dream Isabel hailed a passing cab, 
jumped in, and gave the driver an ad- 
dress on West Fifty-ninth Street. Then, 
with a sigh, she sank back into the 
cushioned seat, and delivered herself to 
fate. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


USIE BURNHAM turned a tear- 
wet face into her pillow, and wailed 

aloud in her remorse: “Oh, why did 
I do it? Why did I do it? Isabel will 
never forgive me, and she’s the only 
person I care for. Oh, if only I weren't 
so helpless, so dreadfully helpless. . 
her body was shaken with sobs so terri- 
ble that they were a luxury, and “Oh, 
God!” she cried, “I’m so mis- 
erable!” 

Then the voice of Olive Burnham 
sounded close to the bed. 


“You’ve put your foot in it this time, 
my girl,” said Olive, and held out a 
telegram to her daughter. 

Susie dried her eyes with a lace edged 
handkerchief, and pushing the massed 
hair from her forehead began to read. 

Slowly the bright red color left her 
cheeks, 

“Oh, how horrid,” she finally cried, 
and crumpled up the yellow sheet. 
“How beastly unfair to take away my 
present because I tried to get one 
little evening’s amusement . . .” and 
flinging herself across the bed, she re- 
sumed her weeping with redoubled 
violence. 

“I wish I’d never been born,” she 
cried wildly. “I wish I’d never been 
born. I’ve seen nothing but fighting 
and unhappiness all my life. I’ve had 
to struggle for every little bit of pleasure 
I’ve ever had. I don’t want to hurt 
anybody, but I’m being forced to do 
it every day. Oh, if there is any God 
at all, he is cruel and bad! Cruel and 
bad I say! I wish I’d never been born. 
People like you and Daddy have no 
right to have children.” 

“That’s it,” enunciated Olive, in a 
strangled voice, “show your gratitude 
for all we’ve done. Blame us for your 
own rotten disposition. Ingrate!”’ 

Then she turned and went swiftly 
out of the room, choking back sobs. 
For in the bottom of her heart, she 
feared that Susie was right. All during 
the morning the sound of weeping came 
from Susie’s room, and at lunch-time 
Olive went across the street to Sherry’s, 
where she put in a call to Philadelphia. 
Isaac had just returned to his office, 
and was in one of his more reasonable 
moods. After ten minutes Olive hung 
up the receiver and returned impassively 
to the apartment. 

“I had another telegram,” she lied, 
caressing Susie’s hair. “Your father has 
reconsidered. He says you shall have 
the bracelet if you swear to behave in 
the future. And also,” Olive added, 
grudgingly enough, “He said to ‘excuse 
yourself’ to the little girl he saw last 
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night...that aside from us she’s the 
best friend you’ve got.” 

“Oh, I know it, mother, I know it,” 
cried Susie, smiling through her tears. 
“I’m going right out and send her the 
biggest bunch of orchids in New 
York.” 

Tightening her lips, Olive turned 
away. 

“You never send me orchids,” she 
said, in her old sarcastic manner. “But 
then I’m only your mother... .” 


F THE TWO daughters born to 

that bigoted New England land- 
owner, Stackpole Thackeray, Veronica, 
the younger and prettier, was the first 
to marry. At fifteen she had flirted 
childishly with Cyril Harcourt, and an- 
nounced her intention of becoming his 
wife—“when they grew up.” But a 
year later Geoffrey Warren French, wha. 
had made and gambled away and remade 
several good-sized fortunes, came to 
the Connecticut farm to see old Stack- 
pole on business. When he returned 
to New York he took Veronica with 
him. 

Veronica’s enemies said that she had 
married an old reprobate for his money. 
Veronica’s sister thought she had been 
swept off her feet in admiration of the 
great Geoffrey French, who had been 
the lover of kings’ mistresses. But 
Cyril Harcourt knew only that the little 
girl whom he had loved was tied to a 
drunkard and a swine. They all agreed, 
with varying degrees of emotion, that it 
would end badly. And they were right. 

In the three and a half years of her 
marriage to Geoffrey French, Veronica 
changed in many ways. She became 
more brilliantly vivacious, more reck- 
lessly gay. And her hair—which had 
béen as yellow as corn-silk—became 
white as white chalk. Nevertheless she 
turned a disarmingly compliant face 
toward the eyes of gossip, and when, 
at the outset of her fourth year 
of conjugal stress she ascertained 
Geoffrey’s infidelity, she spoke one im- 
proper word he had taught her, swear- 
ing to pay him back his own coin. It 
was Cyril Harcourt who, against his 
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own interests, reasoned with her. 
But Veronica had always been stub- 
born! 

A month later a kind friend stopped 
Geoffrey Warren French in one of his 
many clubs, and whispered something 
in his ear. Geoffrey’s red face grew 
redder ; his eyes bulged apoplectically in 
their sockets ; he knocked his kind friend 
down the stairs; then dropped in his 
tracks like a dead bear. 

When a decent interval had elapsed, 
and the affairs of Geoffrey—who had 
left every penny to his dear wife— 
were settled, Cyril Harcourt again asked 
Veronica for her hand. That it was 
slightly soiled he did not chose to notice. 
He said it meant nothing to hin 

“But it means a great deal to me, 
Cyr’l,” she asserted. “I’ve formed bad 
habits, and, what is worse, I like them.” 
So his pleadings were vain. “I’m too 
fond of you to ruin your life, Cyr’l,” 
she told him. “There is no hope. I 
will never change.” 

“Nor will I,” Cyril Harcourt prom- 
ised. “I will always be waiting.” , 

And for twenty years he had kept his 
word, while Veronica grew wiser by 
far and_no less lovely. Cyril was stub- 
born, too. 

This was the woman whom Cecil did 
not like, and to whom Isabel went for 
counsel. 

Mrs. French received her niece in the 
Directoire drawing-room of the little 
apartment where she lived with her maid 
and her Pekingese. There were long 
French windows across one side of the 
room, with a cushioned seat at their 
base, from which one could see the park ; 
a’miniature Japanese garden far below. 
It was there, with her back to the light, 
that Isabel sat and talked. 

Mrs. French listened quietly, strok- 
ing the large silken ears of Ming, who 
slumbered on her knees. Only occasion- 
ally did she interrupt with an adroit 
question, and Isabel replied a little 
guardedly, taking care to conceal the 
name of her hero. At length, when 
Isabel had come to the end of a charac- 
teristic anecdote, Mrs. French smiled 
slowly. 
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“My dear child,” she murmured, with 
her eyes bent upon Ming’s glossy head, 
“I see that you have made the fatal 
error of falling in love with Richard 
... Du Maurier.” 

Isabel ytarted. “Have you known him 
long, Aunt Veronica? Do you know 
anything at all about him?” 

“Don’t you?” And Mrs. French bent 
a keen, ironic glance upon her niece. 

“Oh...I mean about his family!” 
Isabel replied. 

Mrs. French laughed. “I’ve known 
all about him for years. In fact, my 
dear girl, I knew him as a little urchin 
in ‘shorts’ when his assured and already 
epigrammatic utterances started to be a 
great bore to his family. He severed 
connections with them some seasons 
ago.” 

“But he’s quite all right?” Isabel 
cried, making no effort to conceal her 
delight. “What a relief!” 

“Little snob! I thought true love dis- 
regarded such trifling matters.” 

“Tt will please me to gloat about it 
before Cecil,” Isabel confessed. “She 
was taken down a peg yesterday when 
she heard he was a cousin of Colin 
Vincennes’ wife. Cecil is sure he is a 
confidence man.” 

“Cecil is sure of a good many things,’ 
Mrs. French averred, somewhat dryly. 
“But even Cecil can make an error.” 

Isabel was too immersed in her own 
reflections to resent her aunt’s _tone. 

“And now,” Mrs. French resumed, 
“go on with your story . . . What hap- 
pened when you got into the little room 
with Rousillon ?” 

“Well...he told me to give way to 
some thought that was in the bottom of 
my mind, and I asked him what the 
thought was. - After making me say I 
was not afraid—which was a darned 
lie because I was shaking so that my 
knees knocked together—he promised to 
show me. He burned some stuff like 
incense ... only it wasn’t incense . . .and 
I got very sleepy and then...and 
then. ...” 

“What did you see?” 

“I...1...” Isabel suddenly went very 
cold, and put her hand to her forehead. 
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“T don’t know,” she said in a frightened 
voice. “I can’t remember. This...” 
she tried to sound as though she did 
not take the matter seriously. “This is 
the second time it’s happened. I started 
to tell Cecil this morning, and I couldn’t 
then, either. Only I remembered as soon 
as she’d gone. Oh, Aunt Veronica, 
what do you suppose it means?” 

“T don’t suppose it means anything, 
child,” replied Mrs. French, rather 
sharply, for her. She had intended a 
flippant remark, but in the face of 
Isabel’s pale anxiety she could not think 
of none. “We all have these experiences 
at some time or another. I remember 
once about fifteen years ago, when I 
went to Olga Kotchevska, in Paris. She 
was the most famous medium of her 
time, and...” Mrs. French launched 
into an imaginative story, which, al- 
though not a word of it was true, had 
the effect of comforting Isabel im- 
measurably. 

“What a fortunate chance I came to 
you,” the young girl finally cried, her 
equilibrium completely restored by Mrs. 
French’s treatment. “I feel encouraged 
already !” 

Mrs. French raised slender hands in 
mock horror. “I didn’t mean to en- 
courage you,” she insisted. “You 
couldn’t have chosen a worse person to 
fall in love with. You can’t use the 
same sort of coquetry with Dick that 
would be effective with other men. It’s 
all old stuff with him.” 

“T’'ll be as patient as...as Grizelda. 
I'll do anything.” 

“You'll probably have to.” 

Slowly the color came back into 
Isabel’s face. “Do you...do you think 
I ought to take the aggressive part?” 
she asked abruptly. “Do you think the 
woman is really the huntress?” 

Mrs. French gave an almost malicious 
jerk to the ear of Ming, who jumped 
off her lap and trotted, coughing crossly, 
to a distant corner of the room. “You 
aren't such an innocent babe, after all,” 
she exclaimed. “Or else...who put 
that idea into your head?” 

“Papa.” 
“Mm.... Well...I thought perhaps 
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it was Du Maurier himself. It would 
be so like him to give you a hint.” 
She was silent for a moment. “TI think 
the woman is the huntress in spirit,” 
she said presently. “But to put the 
matter badly, her method must be to 
trap, rather than to spear openly. The 
man must have the illusion that it is 
he who takes the initiative.” 

A maid, very pretty in her soft mauve 
uniform and frilled organdie apron, an- 
nounced luncheon. Isabel got up and 
reached for her coat. 

“Don’t be absurd,” Veronica warned 
with a little, imperious gesture. “I have 
had a place laid for you. There, that’s 
it, not a word.” And she led the way 
into a tiny room furnished in black lac- 
quer and yellow silk. 

“We'll have to get at this from the 
other end,” Mrs, French announced, as 
she nibbled a piece of celery. “Tell me 
more about this girl...this Susie 
person.” 

“She isn’t malicious, or deliberate,” 
Isabel tried to explain. “And she’s so 
spoiled and helpless that it makes me 
feel guilty to do anything that would 
hurt her. Taking a man away from 
Susie is rather like taking a bone away 
from Ming.” 

“But from what you say I judge 
that she has quite a collection of 
—bones.” 

“Yes, and she’s sure to feel that the 
one that’s taken away is the best of the 
lot.” 

“You've said enough. I know the 
girl already. Now then, hark unto my 
words of wisdom.” 

harking.” 

“And don’t reproach me afterwards 
for being a nasty cynical old woman.” 

“T shan’t.” 

“Now, first of all, a question. Do 
you know any man with lot: of money, 
and no prejudices against her type? He 
would have to be reasonably vulgar, 
ef course, but that wouldn’t matter 
if he were susceptible—and attrac- 
tive.” 

Isabel looked up in blank amazement 
from her creamed mushrooms. “No- 


where on earth,” she queried, “would 
such a person be found?” 

‘There must be thousands of them in 
this very cosmopolitan city. Any enter- 
prising young woman could certainly 
find one.” 

“Well I don’t know where ... unless,” 
and Isabel chuckled aloud. “You would 
like me to cultivate Mr. Wadsworth 
Silverstein.” 

Mrs. French wrinkled up her nose. 
“Who the deuce is Wadsworth Silver- 
stein ?” 

Isabel explained. 

“That’s your man, my dear. You'll 
simply have to set your beastly little 
snobbisms to one side and accept him. 
If he lacks a bit of veneer it’s up to 
you to polish him off before you in- 
troduce him to Miss—what is her 
name ?” 

“Burnham.” 

“Burnham ?” Veronica actually 
stopped with a fork in midair. “Didn't 
you say her father was a broker?” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t know him. 
Firstly, he’s from Philadelphia, and 
secondly he’s—well, the name of his 
firm is Burnham and Levy.” 

The fork descended. 

“To get back te our subject,” said 
Mrs. French, as the maid removed the 
dishes, “you must call up this Gold- 
stein—” 

“Silverstein.” 

“__Silverstein, then, at once.” - 
“I can’t do that,” cried Isabel, “you 
don’t realize what sort of a person he 

is.” 

Mrs. French answered sarcastically, 
“Dear me! So that is your way of 
‘doing anything.” You—Grizelda in- 
deed! If I am to have any share in 
this, my advice is to be followed to the 
letter. Now listen.” And she began 
to outline a plan which, after consider- 
able argument, impressed Isabel with its 
possibilities. By the time they had 
finished luncheon Isabel was distinctly 
wavering in her resolve to have nothing, 
nothing whatsoever, to do with Wads- 
worth Silverstein. 

“T’'ll have to think it over,” she said. 
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“T still can’t bear the idea of calling 
that person up. He’s sure to misinterpret 
my motives.” 

“So much the better—or no—be 
frank with sim. He’s intelligent enough 
to see that it will be to his advantage 
as well as yours.” Veronica French 
slipped an arm about Isabel’s shoulders. 
“Buck up, old girl,” she advised. “Noth- 
ing is ever worth the trouble we go 
to get it, but the effort is what makes 
life amusing.” 

In the outer hallway, Isabel paused. 

“There was a quotation you once 
showed me,” she remarked. “And I’d 
like to know where it came from.” She 
repeated a line. 

Mrs. French laughed for no calcu- 
lable reason. “Tell the elevator to wait 
a moment,” and she went back into the 
apartment. When she returned she held 
a book in her hand. “Here you are,” 
she said, “It’s Lenox Madden’s latest 
book, ‘The Younger Generation.’ Read 
it carefully. And be sure,” she ad- 
monished, “to let me know what it tells 
you.” 

The elevator clanked to a stop. 

“Goodbye,” said Isabel, “and thanks 
again.” 

“You are quite welcome,” her aunt 
replied graciously. “Better call Mr. 
Goldstein this afternoon.” 

When the elevator had gone she closed 
the door quietly. “Hendrix,” she called 
to her maid, “get Mr. Harcourt’s secre- 
tary on the telephone. I wish to speak 
to her,” 


2 
Chapter Twenty-three 


YRIL HARCOURT had been 
occupied all morning and Cecil 

had let him go out to lunch without 
requesting him to release her from her 
promise. Before he came back she 
received a telephone call from Veronica 
French, and in direct consequence of 
that call her request never was made. 
“Evidently,” Cecil -said to herself, 
“Isabel’s confidences would not keep.” 


And she concluded fiercely, “It isn’t fair. 
It isn’t fair.” 

She was wounded to the quick. And, 
although she resolved to conceal her 
resentment, something of it crept into 
her expression, tightening her lips so 
that—“What’s biting you?’ inquired 
Colin Vincennes, who sat on his partner’s 
desk and dangled his legs. “You look 
as though you had eaten a worm....” 
And he began to misquote cheerfully, 
“Worms have died, and men have eaten 
them—but not for love.” 

Cecil slammed the telephone onto the 
desk with unrepressed fury. “Oh that 
aunt of mine!” she brought out between 
clenched teeth. “Oh, the criminal dumb- 
ness of some people.” 

“What’s the row? Something about 
this Burnham and Levy business?” 

“So C. H. told you about it?” 

“Yes. That it was her own pig- 
headedness that caused it, but that she 
expected him to fix it up.” 

“The wretched part,” groaned Cecil, 
“is that he’s dying to fix it up.” She 
dropped into the nearest chair and added 
earnestly, “So am I. Anything to hear 
the last of it.” 

“What did auntie say?” 

“Did you know that the man who 
followed us to the gambling place was 
the Burnham in question?” 

“What? Little reu-head’s father?” 

“Ves,” 

Colin emitted a long low whistle. 

“And Isabel had lunch with Aunt 
Veronica, and let out that fact. And 
the darned old woman seems to think 
that because I know his daughter I can 
go up to the man and say, ‘Here, you 
crook, hand me the ten thousand dollars 
that you stole from my aunt—’ and get 
the money too! She’s such an aggravat- 
ing person!” 

“Who’s such an aggravating person, 
my dear?” enquired Mr. Harcourt, who 
had caught the end of the sentence as 
he came in. And to Colin—“Get off 
my desk, you young scamp... 
— a client of yours waiting out- 
side.” 


Colin went, sighing mournfully. “I 
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wish these men would stop bothering 
me with their orders to buy one minute 
and sell the next. All I get out of it 
anyway is hats for the wife... .” 

When he had gone, Cecil repeated the 
substance of her conversation with Mrs. 
French to her employer. In spite of 
her efforts, there were tears of anger 
and chagrin in her eyes as she finished 
rebelliously: “I hate not being able to 
do anything. It’s unbearable. And then, 
to be reproached for it!” 

“Oh, Veronica doesn’t mean it,” Mr. 
Harcourt soothed, and Cecil writhed 
inwardly at the tenderness of his voice. 
“We are tied, Cecil. We haven’t a leg 
to stand on, as long as we are forbidden 
to act officially.” 

“But couldn’t you go over to Phila- 
delphia...see the district attorney... 
get him to keep an eye on their central 
office? They'll be bound to trip them- 
selves up sooner or later.” 

“Unless someone warns them, and 
they pull the great trump of all those 
fellows: Transfer their assets into 
their wives’ names, and file a petition 
in bankruptcy.” Mr. Harcourt smiled, 
shook his head. “You lead me astray, 
Cecil. I couldn’t do anything of the 
sort. You’re so full of zeal that you 
forget my official limitations. I’m not 
the President of the Stock Exchange, 
Cecil. I’m not even on the Board of 
Governors. I am merely a member in 
good standing.” 

Cecil cut in impatiently, more to keep 
the conversation going than anything 
else: “But you don’t have to advertise 
your actions, C. H.” 

“T’m old fashioned, Cecil. I have 
principles. Also, I have some important 
letters to dictate.” 

Cecil’s heart seemed to contract. 

“T’m ready,” she said, getting up and 
taking the black oilcloth cover off her 
typewriter. And then, “C. H.” she 


cried, with a sudden glow of excite- 
ment, “Would it offend your principles 
if I were to take a hand, a wholly— 
let us say unprofessional—hand, in this 
matter ?” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“T could go to Philadelphia myself, 
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if you trusted me enough. But not as 
Cyril Harcourt’s secretary, you under- 
stand. Simply as the niece of the in- 
jured Mrs. French, someone personally 
interested. Oh, C. H.,” Cecil begged, 
“give me a chance. I ask it as a favor, 
not only for her sake, but for the sake 
of my own pride.” 

A warm look of gratitude was her 
reward. 

“You shall have your chance, my 
dear, never doubt that, and you know 
quite well that I trust you absolutely. 
Give me time to think it over.” 

That was how it happened that later 
in the day, when Isabel asked Cecil 
what her bit of news was, Cecil replied 
coldly: “Nothing except that I’m leav- 
ing at once for Philadelphia... .” 


EANWHILE, Isabel was spared 
the humiliation of calling up 
Wadsworth Silverstein. 

She did some shopping, and when 
she returned to the studio, she found 
him there, squirming under the sus- 
picious scrutiny of Anastasie. 

“IT am sure glad you arrived,” he 
declared. “I’d just about given up the 
ship. That’ maid of yours makes me 
feel like what the Bible calls a thief in 
the night.” Without further prelimi- 
naries he came to the point of his visit. 
“Look here,” he asked, “have you seen 
this fellow Potter in the last few 
days?” 

“No. We expected him to jom a 
party last night, but he didn’t turn up. 
Wasn’t he at work today?” 

“He was not. And not on Saturday 
either. On Friday he blew in about 
eleven forty-five, all lit up like the 
Metropolitan Tower. I told him to go 
home, and I'd stop round and have 
words with him after business hours. 
Well, when I got to his place, the land- 
lady said he hadn’t been around there 
for a couple of days—she seemed kind 
of upset herself, seeing he not only owed 
rent, but had cashed a cheque on a bank 
where he hadn’t any account.” 

“How beastly!” Isabel colored, as 
though she herself were responsible for 


Potter’s defection. 
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“No one I know of has laid eyes on 
him since,” Silverstein concluded. 

“What do you suppose has happened 
to him?” 

Silverstein outlined his impressions, 
which were neither alarming to Isabel 
nor complimentary to Potter. “I guess 
he’s worn out his credit,” Silverstein 
summed up. “And has gone on to what 
the movies call ‘new fields of endeavor’.” 
He added reflectively, perhaps even with 
a hint of admiration, “He sure was the 
shark’s elbows, was that boy. Stale 
bread never has crust like his.” 

“T’m sorry it all happened,” Isabel 
said, although, for her own sake, she 
was delighted. “I can’t help feeling a 
certain responsibility.” 

Silverstein reached for his hat and 
coat. “Don’t let it worry you,” he ad- 
vised. “He'll be popping up again, 
soused as ever. Hope I haven’t trou- 
bled you, but I thought you ought to 
know.” 

Isabel gathered up what courage she 
had. “Surely,” she said with a smile 
that startled Silverstein by its frank 
cordiality, “you won’t leave without hav- 
ing a cup of tea. I should be so... 
disappointed.” 

Like most disagreeable situations, this 
one was less alarming in fact than in 
fancy. Silverstein did not drink out of 
his saucer, nor talk like a certain distin- 
guished Frenchman of Isabel’s acquaint- 
ance, with his mouth full of toast. On 
the contrary, his manners were charm- 
ing, and when the first strained half 
hour was over, Isabel found, to her as- 
tonishment, that she was genuinely in- 
terested in this novel specimen of the 
genus homo. 

Discussion between Isabel and Silver- 
stein was rendered difficult by the dis- 


parity of their points of view. The 
Jews Isabel had known were Jews 
nominally rather than denominally. 


Wealth, background, and _ intelligence 
had made them cosmopolitan, and much 
of her wnreasoning prejudice had been 
derived from their own attitudes. For 
of that vast majority of clever and am- 
bitious Jewish immigrants, which Silver- 
stein represented, Isabel knew nothing 
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except that collectively they were the 
ugliest, noisiest, and most objectionable 
people she had ever seen. And this, 
after all, was the class about which they 
attempted to argue. 

“We are living in an age where cash 
counts first and last,” Silverstein said. 
“It’s what makes the engine go. And 
we've got it.” 

“You have certainly a great deal of 
it,” Isabel admitted, placidly sipping tea. 
“But—” thinking of Susie’s extrava- 
gance, “do you know what to do with 
it? You put it in diamonds... .” 

“Safe as a bank, my friend,” said 
Silverstein. “My countrymen started it 
in the days before they were good 
enough for the banks. Diamonds have 
a standard value and can be turned into 
collateral at times when stocks are just 
so much scrap-paper.” 

“But even granting the financial pres- 
tige, can you buy social position ?” 

“Sure you can. The common Irish 
have done it. Why shouldn’t the com- 
mon Jews? Who is there to stop 
them ?” 

Isabel felt the defiant bitterness be- 
hind Silverstein’s words. “You are 
stopped,” she answered after a brief 
consideration, “by your own limitations. 
The Irish are not.” 

“The two races are much alike,” said 
Silverstein, with one of those small 
flashes of insight which were peculiarly 


his own. “They are both combined 
poets and peddlers. But the Irish are 
lazy.” 


“And the Jews,” Isabel said, “are 
greedy. The very temperament that 
hungers for beauty will be forever 
barred by the ambition which drives you 
too fast. And most of all you will be 
held back by the clannishness which 
makes you, in the ultimate instance, hold 
yourself apart from the fellow-citizen 
who is not also a fellow Jew.” 

“That is how we have kept our iden- 
tity through all these hundreds of 
years.” 

“And to what end? You have set 
yourself apart to be reviled, where once 
you were revered . . . and all for an 


infantile racial self-consciousness.” 
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“Just what do you mean? Say it 
slowly, and in shorter words.” 

“T mean the sort of thing that makes 
Jews get angry when they see the “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Iago was as great a 
villain as Shylock, but Italians don’t 
consider him an indictment of their en- 
tire nation.” 

“Neither,” Silverstein pointed out, 
shrewdly enough, “does anyone else.” 

“That’s so.” 

“And where,” Silverstein queries, “do 
the high class ‘ladies and gents’ come 
in . . . the ones you told me on Christ- 
mas Eve were so superior ?” 

Isabel sat for a while, pondering. 

“I believe,” she replied presently, 
“that the end of the Jewish race as a 
separate unit—a respected and honored 
unit—has definitely come. You will 
find that the very best of them—the 
ones you ask about—are taking the side 
of Christianity, not as a religion, but as 
an abstract ideal. Taking the side of 
the cultured and”—Isabel smiled faint- 
ly—“cultivated ‘Gentile,’ rather than the 


ignorant and vulgar Jew who has emi- 
grated in such bulk as to completely 


inundate the rest. You will find them 
intermarrying and merging with the 
Anglo-Saxon, as already they have done 
in England; losing their racial identity 
in the creation of a new and splendid 
cross-breed, a breed much like the 
Latin-American in its infinite possi- 
bilities.” 

“Wonderful!” Silverstein leaned for- 
ward. “Yes, we can give you the vir- 
ility of our minds, and you can give us 
the strength of your bodies . . . it will 
be a super-race!” He dropped back 
abruptly, and added with ironic humor, 
“I forget. I am not one of the chosen 
few.” Isabel said nothing; and, after 
a pause: “What,” drawled Silverstein, 
“becomes of the rest? The ones edito- 
rials call the common herd ?” 

Isabel did not know. “They will be 
a very difficult problem,” she prophe- 
sied. “For even though they advance a 
distance along the lines you have pre- 
dicted, they will eventually revert to 
their own class and creed.” Her voice 
trembled a little, and Silverstein sensed 
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for the first time the strong personal 
motive behind her change of attitude. 

“You think so?” 

“IT hope so,” was what she almost 
said. Instead, she nodded vigorously. 

“Perhaps,” Silverstein conceded. 
“That also is good. Because if it’s 
going to be war, and that’s the gist of 
your argument, then it’s best that we 

eep our munitions”—pausing, Silver- 
stein twisted his diamond ring on his 
— finger—‘“in our own fort, 

He looked at her with an expression 
which mingled shrewdness and humor, 
Isabel had the sharp sensation of being 
transparent; she felt that in their hour 
of conversation she had made no steps 
toward accomplishing her purpose, un- 
less a series of comprehensive insults to 
Silverstein’s class could be counted. 
Moreover, she felt that she had made a 
serious mistake in letting Silverstein 
surmise that she had a motive at all, 
There was now no path open but that 
of brutal candor. 

But on that field, unexpectedly, Sil- 
verstein met her gaily enough. 

“The basis of all friendship,” he ex- 
pounded—Isabel wished Du Maurier 
could hear this epigram—“is utility. I 
like you,” he went on, “but. . . .” 

Isabel felt his clear grey eyes piercing 
through her breasts, the points of which 
were faintly visible beneath a soft crepe 
gown. “You aren’t the type I go in 
for—physically.” He moved his hand, 
and Isabel was aware of an infinite sen- 
suality which was as yet latent in Silver- 
stein. “You're too thin,” he said frankly. 
“There’s not enough of you. So you 
needn’t fear I’ll get—fresh,” 

She was, in spite of herself, mildly 
resentful. No woman likes that type of 
candor: no woman likes being told she 
is not physically alluring, even to a man 
she scorns. But there was no time for 
further parley. Two knocks at the door 
resounded in swift succession, the first 
heralding the arrival of the orchids 
which Susie had promised earlier in the 
day, and which Isabel, with a rather 
mocking smile, pinned to her dress; the 
second announcing the unexpected arri- 
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val of Du Maurier and his cousin, 


-Andrea Dartie. 


U MAURIER had spent a restless 
night. He sensed that the part 
he had played at the gambling-house 
was not a gallant one. Moreover, he 
had been disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of Susie. They had arrived at the 
darkened apartment on Park Avenue at 
about the time Isabel was emerging 
from her illuminating encounter with 
Isaac Burnham. Susie had not turned 
on the lights—she did not, she said, wish 
to wake up her mother. In the greenish 
sombreness her body had yielded itself 
to Du Maurier’s embrace, inviting, con- 
scious of its allure. He remembered her 
hair, filled with a confused odor of 
tobacco smoke mingled with expensive 
perfume—an odor that revolted his fas- 
tidiousness and awakened his passion. 
He had kissed her; she had confessed 
that she loved him, and he had wanted 
her little rounded body, wanted it sharp- 
ly and poignantly for himself... . 

And Du Maurier, startled and made 
afraid, had left almost abruptly, know- 
ing, in his heart of hearts, that Susie 
had attempted a deliberate misinter- 
pretation of his motives, that she was 
angling, with her body as bait, for a 
proposal of marriage. Du Maurier 
hated women who put a price upon their 
virginity. 

At home, in the still little room where 
Achilles rubbed against the knees of a 
tired and disgusted master, Du Mau- 
rier’s thoughts had turned with some- 
thing of regret, something of shame, to 
Isabel. And that afternoon, when he 
came to the studio, it was with an idea, 
vague, but none the less existent, of 
making amends. 

The sight of Silverstein pulled him 
up as a check-rein pulls up a fractious 
pony. 

There was an awkward and dismal 
silence which even the exciting morsel 
of news about Stockbridge Potter failed 
to dissipate. 

“He'll reappear before tomorrow 
night,” Du Maurier predicted, his eyes 
flitting from Silverstein’s diamond ring 


to the vast bouquet at Isabel’s waist. 
“He won’t miss Susie’s dinner. Knows 
he'll get plenty to eat—and to drink.” 
He waived aside the cream pitcher 
which Isabel held in a hand made steady 
by a violent effort of will. “By the way, 
there was a message from Susie—you 
were to bring your own man. She 
wants to have a few ‘stags’.” 

Isabel felt her throat contracting. 
Wondered vaguely whether she could 
force words upward and out through 
dry lips. Desire and diplomacy wres- 
tled for a supremacy. 

“Why, how nice, Dick,” Isabel said. 
“Will you stop and pick me up on your 
way ?” 

Pause. 

“So sorry,” said Du Maurier, “but T 
promised Susie to go up early and help 
arrange the flowers.” 

White sparks of humiliation crossing 
the black cloud of despair. Then 
strength came back to Isabel in a flash 
which, in almost every particular, ap- 
proximated genius. 

With a shrug of rather humorous dis- 
appointment, “Spurned!” she laughed. 
She turned to Silverstein beaming, al- 
most pastorally shy, “I’d ask you,” she 
said in a voice of nectar and ambrosia, 
“only you don’t know the girl, and I 
couldn’t bear another refusal.” 

“You wouldn’t get one.” 

“No? Oh, would you really go? But 
how awfully sweet of you,” Isabel ex- 
claimed, laying her hand on Silver- 
stein’s arm. “You put me into your 
debt—but I shall promise to pay it off 
by giving you an excellent time.” 

“Judas . . .” thought Richard Du 
Maurier, seized by a complete revulsion. 
“If my sainted mother could see the 
people I’m getting in with she’d turn in 
her grave. 

Andrea Dartie, wise and self- -pos- 
sessed, slipped her arm through his. “I 
had intended waiting for Colin,” she 
told Isabel. “He’s driving your sister 
up from the office. But it’s getting 
rather late. Dick has offered to convey 
me to my palatial residence on the other 
am, of the square. so I think we'll be 
off. 
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Outside, crossing the bare space of 
grassless gardens and leafless trees 
which were the winter garments of 
Washington Square, Andrea said: 

“Dick, you are a cad. If any man 
treated me as you have treated that 
child who adores you.... 

“You'd know weétenough what to 
do, Andrea. You are what is commonly 
known as a ‘wise bird’.” 

‘Well, there are limits to selfishness, 
my friend.” 

“And you have discovered one of 
them ?” 

She laughed upward, into his face. 
“You are past master of the pleasant 
art of insult, Mr. Madden.” 

Du Maurier’s hand closed rudely over 
her wrist. “Not Mr. Madden, if you 
please.” 

“Mademoiselle Grizelda does not 
know who you are, then?” And she 
added as he made a sharp negative ges- 
ture. “She has one of your novels in a 
conspicuous place on her table. ‘The 


Younger Generation’—your latest, is it 


not ?” 

“My latest,” Du Maurier released his 
cousin’s wrist, laughing softly down at 
her. “No. Not my latest. That is not 
quite complete, as yet. But when it is, 
Miss Rayburn will not have it on her 
table, for all that it is her own story, 
and . . .” the ring of triumph vibrated 
in his throat. “And my best, Andrea, 
my very best.” 

She did not answer him at once. In 
fact, not until they stood between the 
white columns of the doorway, in one 
of those charming Colonial houses which 
still line the north side of the Square, 
did she say: “Truly, literature is the 
most cruel of the sciences. Not only do 
you openly dissect—but you openly dis- 
sect living creatures. Have you no 
mercy, Dick?” 

ercy?” Du Daurier’s cheeks dark- 
ened a shade. “You talk to me of mercy, 
Andrea, who have never acted on a gen- 
erous impulse in all your twenty-two 
years of life.” 

The composer calmly turned her latch 
key in the lock, and swept anny. 
past a rather ’ startled second 
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“Evidently,” she remarked, “it’s a fam- 
ily failing.” But he had touched her 
in a vulnerable spot, and she was silent 
until he himself reopened the conver- 
sation. 

“That sleek little garment maker,” he 
ere “You'll confess she should 

ve done better than that.” 

Andrea paused in the midst of light- 
ing a long slender cigarette. “I also 
think you could have done better than 
that red-headed chippy.” 

“But look here, Andrea, it’s different 
with a man. A woman always has mar- 
riage at the back of her head. With me 
it’s an affair.... The child pleases 
me.” 

“And you please her—today. But, 
unless I am much mistaken, Miss Ray- 
burn believes that your sleek little gar- 
ment maker, with his diamond ring, will 
distract her attention.” 

“Not very flattering, I must say,” de- 
clared Du Maurier. 

“My good friend, such love as hers 
is always flattering. Flattering and in- 
exorable. She will not rest until she 

_ “Not so fast,” interrupted Du Mau- 
rier. 


“But the girl’s mad for a child. She 
even paints Madonnas—it’s a subcon- 
scious obsession.” 

“Go chase your subconscious obses- 
sions,” said Du Maurier rudely. “Isa- 
bel’s business in life. . .” 

. ._. Is essentially that of the 
mother. Just as yours is essentially that 
of the intellectual surgeon.” 

“Splendid lines,” mocked Du Mau- 
rier. “I shall take the liberty of using 
them in my new story.” 

In a voice of mild raillery, Andrea 
insisted: “You care more for your 
Grizelda than you wish to admit. 
Watch out, my dear, if you value the 
freedom which you have protected by 
an elaborate incognito. Remember that 
all is fair in love.” 

“That is not as interesting to a con- 
firmed bachelor as it will undoubtedly 
be to your belated husband, who is wait- 
ing in the doorway for the conjugal 
welcome. . . .” And Du Maurier, 
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ghuckling at his prowess, took advan- 
tage of Colin Vincenne’s appearance to 
extricate himself from a conversation 
that was little to his taste. 

Andrea’s hint rankled. For all that 
he, and no other, had styled woman @ 
“huntress,” Du Maurier did not care to 
view himself as a “marked-down vic- 
tim.” For the moment he hated both 
Susie and Isabel. The temptation to 
pack his bags and accept an invitation 
to spend the rest of the winter with a 
friend at Palm Beach was strong. But 
along with the temperament of the au- 
thor, there goes more than an ordinary 
amount of curiosity. He decided to 
wait, at least until after Susie’s party, 
and, having made the decision, strolled 
up Fifth Avenue in leisurely fashion 
like a man who has not a care in the 
world. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


E WAITED for Susie’s party with 
the intention of passing final judg- 
ment upon his hostess and upon Isabel. 
Before setting out he gave himself 
half an hour to review the past and 
prepare for the future. At one time, 
he could now confess, he had been very 
much in love with Isabel. Dangerously 
in love, for while Du Maurier’s income 
was sufficient for his needs, marriage 
would certainly necessitate considerable 
changes in a satisfactory scheme of life. 
Therefore, when the desire to propose 
formally to Isabel had become too ur- 
gent, he had taken the precaution of 
spending two weeks away from her at 
Hot Springs, and on the day of his re- 
turn he had met Susie. Susie, with 
her frank desire to please, her play upon 
ready sympathies, her blinding bonfire 
of hair. Du Maurier had not realized 
at first that Susie also would expect to 
be married... . 


RRIVING early, perhaps for the 
first time in his career of dinners, 

Du Maurier found Susie waiting in the 
drawing-room. A sheath of green-blue 
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metal cloth enclosed her plump body, 
and her fingers encircled a fan of pea- 
cock feathers with a golden handle. At 
sight of her Du Maurier’s resolute de- 
tachment was forgotten. He caught 
her in his arms, drawing her up against 
the stiff shirt-front which made a hiss- 
ing sound against her skin. 

“Oh, don’t, Du Maurier—my dress 
will be ruined!” 

Under the strident irritation of her 
rebuff his ardor cooled as swiftly as a 
snuffed candle. 

Released, Susie purred at him, 
“Aren't cross, are you, darling? Lamé 
crushes so... .” 

Barbara opportunely announced Mr. 
and Mrs. Cheever, Larry Sanville and 
his sister, Mrs. Dalgren. Du Maurier 
could not but smile at the crumbling of 
social barriers which permitted con- 
servatives like the Dalgrens and the 
Cheevers, representing the most solid 
and most sober element of New York’s 
baby aristocracy, to take up a rank out- 
sider like Susie. Yet he, who might 
well have entered through the wide gate, 
had slipped through those same barriers, 
and to all but a very few Du Maurier 
reminded himself, he was as unknown 
as Isaac Burnham’s daughter. 

Barbara ushered in Mr. Wowse, fol- 
lowed by a round of cocktails. Barbara 
ushered in Miss Ruthie Vane and her 
four admirers, then a second round of 
cocktails. Du Maurier, mentally noting 
the impropriety of inviting odd men to 
dinner, walked to the window and 
looked downward fourteen stories to 
the lamplit street below. Looked until 
the visions that painted themselves upon 
the darkness became unbearable. Then 
he turned away, cursing the crumbling 
social barriers that allowed a girl like 
Isabel to thrust herself alone in a taxi 
with a manufacturer of superior suits. 

He had lighted a dozen cigarettes and 
thrown them, unsmoked, into the fire- 
place when Isabel and her escort finally 
strolled in. For some reason that he 
would not analyze, Isabel’s calm com- 
placency annoyed and angered him. He 
was relieved when he found himself 
seated next to Susie, with Isabel and 
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Silverstein at the other end of the table. 

Isabel, already disappointed by the 
same arrangement of couples which had 
afforded Du Maurier relief, found her 
plans impeded by the very person she 

had chosen for their advancement. Sil- 
verstein, wary of making a wrong move, 
maintained an absolute silence, nor did 
he by word or action capture the small- 
est particle of his hostess’ notice. Susie 
occupied herself with Du Maurier, with 
champagne, and with Ruthie Vane’s 
Cuban on her other side. Silverstein 
watched her as though fascinated, neg- 
lected the very excellent dinner with 
which he had been provided at vast ex- 

pense, and consistently refused to be 
drawn into even the most trivial con- 
versation. The fact that owing to 
Cecil’s absence their party numbered 
thirteen, seemed to Isabel an omen of 
perennial failure. 

The dinner dragged on—with danc- 
ing to the tune of the player-piano be- 
tween every course—and it was almost 
eleven when Susie, flushed and slightly 
tipsy, pushed back her chair and sur- 
veyed the table, littered with remnants 
of fire-crackets, favors and food. 

“Awful,” wailed Susie, who had a 
way of speaking of herself in the third 
person after the third drink. “Susie 
gets sad when she looks at it. Very 
depressing sight. Very.” Whereupon 
she seized a corner of the cloth, gave a 
mighty tug, and went down in a clatter 
of dishes and applause.” 

Du Maurier laughed with the rest, 
and helped excavate Susie from under 
the débris, where she lay on her stomach 
with her face in a dish of ice-cream. 

“Look at your dress now,” he whis- 
pered, bending over her. 

By way of answer Susie put her arms 
about his neck, swung clear of the floor, 
and pecked him on the chin, leaving a 
smudge of chocolate sauce. 

Silverstein alone did not share in the 
general mirth, but leaned against the 
piano, watching Susie with an expres- 
sion which Isabel could not fathom. 

“What’s the matter?” she finally in- 
quired, sotto voce. “Don’t you like our 
hostess ?” 
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“Like her ?” Silverstein turned to Isa- 
bel, and she saw that his eyes, wells 
that they were of deep and sensuous 
emotion, had become widely dilated. 
“Like her?” Silverstein reiterated. 
“Girlie, I’m suffering from what the 
psychoanalysts call love at first sight.” 

“Then why on earth don’t you go and 
talk to her?” 

Silverstein pursed up his lips. “Be- 
cause I’m waiting for my opportunity.” 

At this moment Susie was heard to 
say: “We'll have to call a flock of taxis. 
Mother has the car.” 

Silverstein’s opportunity had come. 

“Say,” he interrupted in his agreeable 
drawl, “as the novels put it—my Rolls- 
Royce waits below. It’s only a little 
limousine, but I guess a few of us can 
pile in.” 

It could not be said that Susie ran to 
Silverstein’s side. On the contrary, she 
walked slowly, with a rolling and dig- 
nified gait. And, “Gee,” she enquired 
genially, as she took Silverstein’s arm, 
“where have you been all my life, any- 
way ?” 


Chapter Twenty-five 


ee YR’L,” said Mrs. French, “I 
believe you are the only man in 
Montmartre with tails on. You are so 
adorably old-fashioned, Cyr’l, so comme 
il faut. It almost makes me weep when 
I think what I might have been if—” 

“You might still be, you know.” 

“Ah, Cyr’l, ‘When the lamp ts bro- 
ken, the light in the dust lies dead.’ But 
sometimes. ...” Mrs. French folded 
up her™fan, regarded it with a curious 
fixity. “I believe I am getting senile, 
Cyr’l,” she resumed at length. Senil- 
ity and sentimentality have always gone 
hand in hand.” 

“Thanks,” and Mr. Harcourt re- 
minded her of the various times she had 
accused him of sentimentality. “I sup- 
pose I am a hopeless idealist.” 

“Yes. Lord only knows what per- 
verse notion turned you toward the 
brokerage business. You ought to stay 
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home and write essays, and leave nasty 
monetary affairs to efficient unimagina- 
tive people—like Cecil.” 

“You are jumping about in a bewil- 
dering way,” Mr. Harcourt remarked. 
“What have full-dress suits to do with 
ideals—or Cecil? Her efficiency is 
about to do you an excellent turn. You 
owe it homage.” 

“People are so like their clothes,” 
Mrs. French replied enigmatically. 

“In which case, wearing tails, I 
should be diabolic, which unfortunately 
Iam not. You will have to find a bet- 
ter example.” 

“Well, there’s Cecil with her tailored 
suit, and Richard Du Maurier, who al- 
Ways wears an opera cloak.” 

“Oh . . . the chap that’s been break- 
ing little Isabel’s heart? I don’t know 
him.” 

“Indeed, Cyr’l, you do.” Mrs. French 
glanced quickly about the crowded res- 
taurant. “You surely haven’t forgot- 
ten Courtney Madden’s clever son?” 

“But I thought Lenox Madden was 
writing novels.” 

“So he is,” said Mrs. French. “And 
Richard Du Maurier collects the mate- 
rial for them.” Mr. Harcourt started 
to ask another question, but she shook 
her head. “Not another word—look—” 

Following the direction of her glance, 
Mr. Harcourt saw that a party was pre- 
paring to occupy a ringside table. 

“You see,” concluded Mrs. French, 
“we speak of the devil—and lo!—he 
appears.” 

There was silence, while the strains 
of an exciting rhythm throbbed about 
them. Then, 

“Do go out and call up your house, 
Cyr'l,” begged Mrs. French. “I’m long- 
ing to know whether Cecil’s telegram 
has come.” 

Mr. Harcourt rose, and Mrs. French 
beckoned to Isabel, who left the party 
and camé to her. She found Isabel un- 


communicative as to the success of their 
plan. 
“At least,” said Mrs. French, “you 
can tell me how Dick is taking it.” 
“He isn’t taking it,” replied Isabel, 
“he’s leaving it alone.” 
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“He’s jealous.” 

“T don’t think so.” Isabel added, 
“You are used to such touching devo- 
tion, Aunt Veronica, you forget that we 
are not all so fortunate.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“That I’m surprised C. H. could 
leave you for a moment.” 

“Business,” declared Mrs. French, 
“is business, and comes before every- 
thing. My beau is telephoning home 
to see what Cecil has done about the 
Bur—” She stopped, placing three per- 
fectly manicured fingers across her lips. 
“IT was about to give away a state se- 
cret. One that Cecil—and Cyr’l, too— 
would wring my neck for telling.” 

Isabel started to speak, but her voice 
would not make the grade. Recalling 
Adrian’s words, she began to wonder 
whether Cyril Harcourt had indeed 
transferred his affections from her aunt 
to her sister, and if not, what could be 
this secret of which she alone appeared 
completely ignorant. The trip to 
Philadelphia was most mysterious of 
all. 

“You mustn’t expect Cecil to tell you 
everything, you know,” Mrs. French 
admonished. She continued more chari- 
tably, “No doubt you will hear about 
it in due time. And when you do, I 
can promise a thrill, for it concerns 
people you know intimately.” 

Isabel returned to her party- filled 
with disturbing suspicions of Cecil, in 
whom her confidence was pretty well 
shaken, and wishing that she were near 
enough to overhear the conversation 
that took place when Cyril Harcourt re- 
joined her aunt. 

“Did you get your wire?” Mrs. 
French inquired as Mr. Harcourt 
seated himself beside her. 

“TI did indeed. Cecil has seen the dis- 
trict attorney, and it appears that other 
reports supplement ours. She says an 
investigation will be started at once. If 
we get our way in this, as we probably 
will, the credit is hers.” 

The music stopped. There was a 
sound of clapping, and in the brief si- 
lence that followed, a burst of shrill 
laughter. 
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“That young woman seems happy,” 
Mr. Harcourt observed. 

Mrs. French looked in the direction 
from which the sound had come. Susie 
was there, swaying in the arms of 
Du Maurier, and caressing his shoulder 
with a band that glittered with diamonds. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. French, slowly un- 
folding her fan. “She is happy to- 
night, poor child. But tomorrow— 
alas, Cyr’l, why must there always be a 
tomorrow ?” 


T NINE o’clock the next morn- 
ing Isabel was on the job, but 
after unswathing the sketch, and cor- 
recting Napolita’s posture, she realized 
that she was in no humor to work. Her 
mind was packed with thoughts of 
Susie, Silverstein, Du Maurier, Cecil 
and Harcourt, as if by a united effort 
they had pushed art into the no-man’s- 
land of unimportant matters. In fact, 
Isabel, like any normal girl who would 
rather live than read about life, was be- 
ginning to find a career dull substitute 
for a lover. 

She dismissed the model and went 
out, hoping that she might draw some of 
the lucid clarity of the morning into her 
own mind. 

Five minutes later a key turned in 
the lock, and Cecil entered, looking tired 
and grimy. When Anastasie had taken 
the heavy pigskin bag into the bedroom 
to be unpacked, Cecil went to her 
father’s apartment and looked in. 

After a restless night, Adrian was 
even more disagreeable than usual, but 
added to his ill-temper there was a las- 
situde altogether new, a more than or- 
dinary desire to be left to his own de- 
vices. So, when Cecil looked in, she 
saw him him lying back on the pillows, 
his eyes closed, and his face as nearly in 
repose as it ever was. 

“Adrian,” she whispered. 

There was no answer. 

On tiptoe Cecil returned to the stu- 
dio, went to the telephone, and said to 
the operator: “Give me Rector ten 
thousand.” After receiving two wrong 
numbers and being told that her party 
did not answer, she was connected with 
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the offices of Harcourt, Hutchinson and 
Vincennes. 

“Our Philadelphia friends,” she told 
the senior partner, “will be arrested for 
bucketing before the week is up. We 
were not the first to complain, but they 
were waiting for something as definite 
as we gave them before pressing the 
investigation.” There was a silence, 
then “No,” said Cecil, “I’ve told no- 
body. Certainly not Isabel. She’s very 
communicative these days ; she might be 
tempted to warn Miss Susie Burnham 
of her father’s situation, in which case 
... Yes... I'll come down at once. 
I don’t like to discuss it over the tele- 
phone, especially—” she lowered her 
voice, “especially from here. Isabel 
might come in at any moment. All 
right, I'll be there within the hour.” 
And she hung up the receiver. 

Before leaving she took the precau- 
tion of looking at Adrian again. He 
still lay motionless, but a more minute 
inspection would have revealed that the 
glass at his side, full at Cecil’s first 
visit, was now more than half empty. ~ 

The telephone was ringing when Isa- 
bel came back. 

“Do you still want Rector ten thou- 
sand?” the operator inquired. 

“T didn’t call Rector ten thousand.” 

“Well, somebody did,” came the re- 
ply, crossly. 

Without bothering to take off her 
coat, Isabel hurried in to Adrian. He 
was sitting up. 

“Has Cecil come in?” she asked. 

“Yes, and gone out again.” 

“Did she have any news about her 
trip?” 

“None—for me.” Adrian showed no 
disposition to say more. 

“For whom, then ?” 

“Her . . . employer. But then, he 
is the recipient of confidences not in- 
tended for the ears of . . . of the more 
immediate family, one might say.” 

“What do you mean, papa? You’re 
so tantalizing with your evasions. What 
did she say? Anything that I ought to 
know ?” 

“Certainly not. Certainly not. She 
was most particular about keeping it 
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from you. In fact, she said she ex- 
pected you would run right off and tell 
the very people who ought not to know 
it. I mustn’t tell you any more.” 
Adrian leered beatifically. “It wouldn’t 
be honorable.” 

“Papa,” declared Isabel, seating her- 
self at the foot of his bed, “I shan’t 
move from here until you tell me every 
word you heard. If there’s re 
to tell.” She added plaintively: “ 
don’t know when you are teasing me, 
papa. You have such a twisted idea of 
jesting.” 

“Twisted. The very word. Like my 
face. Twisted and ugly. Not precisely 
a face to be loved; not precisely a face 
to be kissed and petted, is it?” Adrian 
laughed. “Well, well,” he went on, 
“Time twists all things. Trees and 
faces, and morals, and friendships.” 

“Papa,” Isabel cried, in a voice that 
trembled in spite of her, “are you, or 
are you not, going to tell me the truth?” 

“I believe I am. And I'll tell you 
why, my pigeon. Because I believe it 
will be useful in the consummation of 
your own little love affair. I believe, 
you know, in letting people hang them- 
selves on their owrrtope. So I want to 
see your love affair turn out as nicely as 
possible. . . . Ha! ha! ha!” 

Isabel got up. Instantly her father 
changed his tactics. In his good hand 
he took her two, and drew her toward 
him. 

“I’m a horrible old man, Isabel,” he 
said, and she realized that even now his 
voice could be seductive. “Like a char- 
acter in a play of the Grand Guignol. 
But I’m fond of you, Isabel; you are 
my favorite. And I prove it by minis- 
tering to the white leopard . . . to 
your cruel love!” 

“In God’s name, papa,” cried Isabel, 
“don’t start white leoparding at a mo- 
ment like this.. Tell me about Cecil, or 
let me go.” 

“Very well. I am fortunate enough 
to have retained my memory.” And 
in proof of his statement, Adrian re- 
peated Cecil’s conversation with Mr. 
Harcourt, unchanged except for cer- 
tain minor embellishments which are 


the reward of every raconteur. 

“Do you mean to say that Cecil be- 
lieved I would warn them?” Isabel 
was stupefied. “It’s malicious! I won’t 
believe it.” Her voice trembled. “T’ll 
find out,” she wailed savagely. “TI’ll 
make it my business to find out. And 
if it’s true, I’ll do just what they feared. 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude to Isaac 
Burnham, and punish Cecil, too. I will, 
I will!” 

“That’s right,” commented Adriari 
placidly. “Kill two birds with one 
stone.” But Isabel was already out of 
earshot, frantically ringing a Plaza 
number, which Adrian recognized as 
that of Mrs. French. Evidently Isabel 
was not long in getting the dé- 
sired corroboration. For hardly a 
moment later Adrian heard the outer 
door bang. 

He was left alone, with the satisfac- 
tory knowledge that he had not erred 
in counting on Isabel’s reckless impul- 
siveness to carry out the business of 
vengeance which he himself had con- 
ceived. 


USIE was in bed when Isabel flung 

herself into the room, and, bending 

over, cried excitedly: “Is your father 
in New York?” 

“Why ... yes... I think so. 
But, Isabel darling, what on earth is all 
the excitement about ?” 

“Never mind what it’s about,” Isabel 
put in curtly. “You'll know in good 
time. Tell me the address of your 
father’s office, and stay here until you 
hear from one of the two of us.” 

Unwilling to abandon her newly 
awakened curiosity, yet unable to resist 
the authority of Isabel’s tone, Susie 
grudgingly obeyed. Almost before the 
words were out of her mouth Isabel 
had vanished. 

On the way down to Nassau Street 
in the taxicab, much of Isabel’s ardor 
cooled. She began to think of the un- 
pleasant consequences should her infor- 
mation in any way have been false; of 
the absurdity of entangling herself in 
affairs that did not concern her. But 
again and again the memory of Cecil’s 
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supposed injustice returned to give 
her new strength, new rage, new deci- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, it was a frightened and 
extremely nervous young woman who 
went into the small first-floor office 
under the sign “Direct Wire” which had 
once attracted Veronica French. 

Inside there was pandemonium. 
Around the ticker a group of greasy 
men in shirt sleeves stood chewing the 
butts of their cigars, and growling. 
Others, behind them, were busy read- 
ing newspapers in English, German and 
Yiddish. A  crumpled-looking youth 
stood in front of a huge blackboard 
chalking up figures and announcing 
their intent in his own jocose manner. 
The windows were all tightly closed, 
and the place reeked of stale tobacco 
and sweat, so that a wave of sheer 
nausea kept Isabel swaying, for an in- 
stant, in the doorway. 

Several men turned and grinned at 
her. One of them, a hippopotamus 


with three days’ growth of beard and 


no collar, said: “Vell, keed, vot do ya 
vant, huh?” 

“T want to see Mr. Isaac Burnham,” 
said Isabel, in an almost inaudible voice. 
“Is he here?” 

“Vait, and I'll see.” The man went 
past her to a door labeled private, poked 
in his head and shouted: “Hey, Ike, 
here’s a laity to see you.” 

Isabel heard the reply: 
hell for?” 

“T should knew so much,” said the 
large man, and withdrew his head, to 
inquire of Isabel, with an ambiguous 
wink, “Vot’s your business—he vants 
you should tell me. Poisonal, huh ?” 

With a last spurt of courage Isabel 
pushed him aside; found herself in a 
small, close office, with the father of 
her friend. 

The light was dim. For an instant 
the man with his feet on the desk stared, 
then, all of a piece, he got up. 

“You!” he cried, and Isabel thought 
he sounded frightened. “Whassamat- 

Anything wrong with Suey?” 
.” Tsabel began to feel calmer. 
I came to see you . . . on busi- 


“What the 
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ness. I once said that if I ever had a 
chance to do you a good turn I would. 
If you'll me to sit down... . .” 

Isaac, recovering from his amaze- 
ment, pulled a chair out of the gloom, 
and turned on the green shaded light 
over his desk. Isabel thought the 
smile on his lips was indulgent, as 
though he desired to humor a child, or 
somebody slightly insane. 

“Now,” he said kindly, “what did you 
want to tell me. Spit it out, young- 
ster. Don’t be afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid,” and Isabel, her 
pride stung by the calm patronage of the 
man so thoroughly at home in his rob- 
bers’ den of an office, added haughtily, 
“Tt is you who have something to fear, 
Mr. Burnham. I have come to tell you 
that I discovered . . . quite acciden- 
tally, that within the week you and your 
partner will be arrested on a charge of 
bucketing.” 

It must be said for Isaac Burnham 
that his expression did not alter one 
whit. He had been trained in the school 
of gambling, and at this moment, with 
his heart quaking inside him, his train-~ 
ing stood him in good stead. 

“Young ’un,” he observed, removing 
what was left of a cigar from which he 
had bitten the end, “you must be nuts. 
I don’t know where you got what you 
seem to believe is good dope, but take 
it from me, it’s the bunk.” 

“Tt’s gospel truth,” Isabel contra- 
dicted, with a dreadfully convincing 
calm. “You can do as you please. I’ve 
paid off my debt. I’ve given you fair 
warning. Take it or leave it.” And 
she got up to go. 

Isaac, jumping up, seized. her arms. 

“Say, you,” he squealed, “don’t you 
go spreading any such lying rumors. 
I'll have you jailed for libel, that’s what 
I'll do. I say it’s all a damn lie, a damn 
dirty lie, do you hear? And I ought to 
know, ain’t it ?” 

With a shudder of repulsion Isabel 
freed herself. 

“You may count on my discretion,” 
she said coldly, “and I hope, equally, 
that I may count on yours. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Burnham,” and with hef nose 
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in the air, and a flaming color on her 
cheeks, Isabel went out of the stinking 
office into the sweet air of winter. 

Presently Isaac pounded a bell on his 
desk, simultaneously yelling: “Hey, 
Willie . . . Willie Rabinowitz... 
come on, you loafer, get a move 
on... .” And when his double sum- 
mons was answered: “You, Willie, 
you do what I say now. Shake a leg. 
You get up to my wife’s place up there 
on Park Avenue . . . drive my car up, 
you see, and you bring the Missus and 
my girl down here. Don’t come back 
without ’em, d’ya hear ?” 

“What’'ll I do if they’re out?” in- 
quired Willie Rabinowitz meekly. 

“You find ’em, see?” Isaac looked 
at his watch. “They won't be out,” he 
remarked. “It ain’t hardly noon yet. 
You'll probably find the pair of ‘em 
still in bed.” 

“What’ll I do then, boss?” 

“Bring ‘em along—for Godsake whas- 
samatter, can’t you hear?” And Isaac 
put his hands to his head in a gesture 
of despair. “Get out, Willie, go along, 
you'll find ’em.” 


VIDENTLY Willie did. For after 

a time the outer door opened and 
Olive Burnham, in a black tailored suit, 
with a scarf of silver fox about her 
throat, came in, followed by a still 
sleepy daughter. 

“Sit down,” said the head of the fam- 
ily. “I got a serious matter to talk 
about to you.” 

“T fahncied as much,” said Olive, sti- 
fling a yawn with a carefully white- 
gloved hand. “Do proceed. And per- 
haps you will be good enough to open 
the window. The air in this office is 
obnoxious.” 

“It'll be worse in a minute,” growled 
Isaac, but he did as his wife requested. 

“I thought something must be 


_wrong,” Susie volunteered, “when Isa- 


bel came rushing up to the apartment 
in such a funny way.” 
“Oh, she dropped in on you, too, did 
she? Well, did she shoot the beans?” 
Mrs. Burnham sighed audibly, as 
though overwhelmed by the vulgarity 


of her husband. “What beans?” she 
inquired at last. 

“These here.” And Isaac told them 
exactly what had taken place between 
himself and Isabel. 

Pause. 

The hippopotamus looked in and said 
a man wanted to see the boss. 

“He should live that long,” snarled 
Isaac, slammed the door, and turned 
the key in the lock. 

Olive spoke. 

“Ts it true that you are a crook?” 

Isaac scrutinized her for a while. “TI 
guess you can stand it,” he said philo- 
sophically. “It is true.” 

“I am not astonished. And just 
what does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” Isaac ground out, smash- 
ing his hand down on the desk, “that at 
best I’ll lose every nickel, and that at 
worst I'll lose every nickel and go to 
the jug, too. See?” 

“And pray,” inquired Olive, with ad- 
mirable self-control, “what is to become 
of your wife and daughter if you pay 
the penalty for your crimes?” 

“There’s still a chance. It ain’t 
much, and it ain’t sure. But it’s a 
chance worth gambling on. My assets, 
which ought to be somewhere around 
two hundred and twenty thousand 
bucks, is about seventy-five grand. If I 
can raise enough money to fill in—if I 
can do it quick—there’s a chance to give 
those legal fellows the slip. Just a 
chance, mind you. The market, curse 
it, is soaring every minute, and if we’re 
called on to deliver certain stocks—well 
—we’re caught short.” 

“Pretty,” said Olive. “Very pretty 
indeed.” She drew her scarf more 
closely about her, as if in defense 
against the cold wind of poverty which 
already was fanning her cheeks. “And 
what is this chance of which you speak? 
This slender chance?” 

“Well, as I said, it ain’t sure. It’s up . 
to you and the kid . . .” he made a. 
ghastly effort to be jocose. “You got 
a good many of them assets on you, 
right now. And it’s a case, like they 
say, of all hanging separately if we 
don’t all hang together.” 
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“Well . . . what is it that you wish 
us to do?” 

“You got jewels worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand between the two of 
you. That means that ina pinch... 
say, between now and tomorrow morn- 
ing when the market opens, I could 
probably raise about a hundred and 
thirty. Mebbe less. So that’s it. Now 
—how about it? Going to come 
across ?” 

For all the movement she made Olive 
might have been Lot’s wife after she 
had turned to look at Sedom and Go- 
morrah. But Susie, little red-haired 
Susie, flung herself across the room, 
stripping off rings and jeweled brace- 
lets as she went, and crying: “Yes, 
Daddy. Oh, yes. How could you 
even ask? Of course everything’s 
yours, Daddy, and the business will 
be saved, won't it? And _ every- 
thing will be wonderful, won't it, 


Daddy, darling?” 
hope to God it will,” cried poor 


Isaac, in a voice shaken with gratitude 
and amazement. “But I ain’t going to 
make false promises. _The more you 
two hand over, the better chance we 
got. But it ain’t sure, so you better 
think about it good!” 

Susie quietly unclasped the pearls 
from about her neck. Glowing like 
lovely living things they fell into her 
cupped, extended hands. 

Then it was that Olive, the immobile, 
came back to life. “Stop it, you little 
fool!” she screamed. “You don’t know 
what you’re doing. Slender chance, 
indeed! And if it fails, are we ex- 
pected to starve in the streets?” Push- 
ing Susie behind her, she faced her hus- 
band, a fury unchained. “And you 
—you dirty scoundrel,” she gasped, 
“wanting to take away. your baby’s 
jewels for your own selfish ends.” 

“Tt was to save the business,” Isaac 
shouted at her. “To save us all, you 
mad woman.” 

“To save your own neck, you mean. 
To—to—to—to take with you when 
you beat it for a foreign country.” She 
veered about. “Susannah, put on 
your rings... and let us leave 
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the lair of this viper who calls himself 

Left alone, Isaac Burnham sat with 
his head bowed, and his hands limply at 
his side. After a time Willie Rabino- 
witz came and touched his shoulder, 
saying gently, “Say, boss, you ain’t had 
any luncheon. Can’t I get you a sand- 
wich ?” 

As if this unexpected touch of kind- 
ness was too much for him to bear, 
Isaac put his head upon the desk, and 
sobbed. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


HURSDAY. 

Richard Du Maurier, twirling a 
new malacca walking stick, which he 
had purchased on his way down to 
Pearl Street, entered the ancient offices 
of an ancient publishing house. 

The iron stairs clanked beneath his 
feet like the chains of a medieval ghost. 
But inside all was order and precision. 
The great open spaces of the first floor 
were separated into segments by acres 
of wood palings. Typewriters clicked, 
and quiet, preoccupied-looking women 
went here and there, intent upon their 
business. The girl behind a maple desk 
near the entrance greeted Du Maurier 
by name . . . but not by the name of 
Du Maurier. 

“Who do you wish to see, Mr. Mad- 
den?” she asked politely. 

He told her, and after a time found 
himself comfortably seated in one of the 
fenced enclosures. A little man in a 
braided morning coat, who: looked like 
an unusually intelligent crow, greeted 
him cordially. 

“Well, Dick,” he said, “have you 
anything for us?” 

“Nothing today,” laughed Du Mat- 
rier. “But I came to tell you that I’ve 
almost finished the new novel . . . a 
corker, if I say so myself.” 

“Humph observed the Crow, retir- 
ing behind a huge table. “I believe it. 
Your writing is about the only one of 
your talents that is never overestimated.” 
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“Gracias. Like the property man in 
The Yellow Jacket, 1 bow.” 

“Tell me about the opus.” 

“Tt’s based on fact, for one thing, 
and you might be sued for libel in case 
of publication, if it were not for the 
fact that the young woman upon whose 
emotions I have drawn for much valu- 
able material does not belong to the su- 
ing class. I have called it ‘The Eternal 
Huntress,’ and lifted the quotation 
about eternal huntress and eternal 
woman being one and the same thing 
from ‘The Younger Generation,’ for 
use on the title page. By the way, how 
goes ‘The Younger Generation’ ?” 

“As well as could be expected, and 
better. Of course, you'll never make 
a fortune out of your books; they are 
altogether too good. That is, you won’t 
unless you write a disreputable ro- 
mance, and in that case, unfortunately, 
we could not afford to publish it. When 
will you be ready to show us the new 
book ?” 

“It’s at the typist’s now. I'll have it 
back tonight ; tomorrow I'll edit it ; and 
on Monday morning I wili offer it for 
your perusal.” 

“Excellent, my boy. We always need 
good stuff. And although I think you 
receive altogether too many compli- 
ments as it is, I must tell you that I 
agree with the critic who called you one 
of the few men in America who write 
English.” 

Both men arose and shook hands, and 
Du Maurier departed, in a good humor 
with the world at large and with him- 
self. Ata nearby flower stand he pur- 
chased one of the red carnations which 
he still wore, then, whistling softly, 
went downstairs into the subway. 

There were not many people riding 
uptown at that time of the morning, and 
he was able to unfold his paper, and go 
through it at his ease. On the second 
page a heading caught his eye—one of 
those glaring scandals of which the 
papers were Fal these days. . The head- 
line read: “Broker accused of bucket- 
ing absconds with firm’s assets.” It 
went on to explain that the police were 
hunting for one Isaac Burnham, who 
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had been missing, along with assets to 
the tune of about sixty thousand dol- 
lars, since the previous afternoon. Be- 
neath, in small letters, it said: “Wife 
and daughter of absconding broker left 
with nothing but debts.” 

Du Maurier, shaken out of his indif- 
ference into a pity that numbed him 
with its violence, left the train at Grand 
Central, and made his way up Park 
Avenue, 

Like some poignant disturbing spirit, 
the image of Susie was before him 
wherever he looked. Her shoulders 
moved to a rhythm of passing motors, 
and faded; her red lips pouted, parted 
in laughter over white teeth, and faded. 
Her small feet, delicate and exquisite, 
danced before him up the ice-lined 
pavement where the snow of last night 
lay soiled. Danced and were gone. Was 
this love, Du Maurier wondered, this 
agonizing pity that tore at his heart like 
a beast, with naked claws and teeth? If 
this was love, it was not love that he 
had felt for Isabel zons ago. Before 
the three unequally arched doors of 
Saint Bartholomew's, he stopped and 
prayed, “Oh, God! Oh, Mother Mary! 
Give me strength to do what is right 

. .« just this once. . . 

Subsequently he crossed the street, 
and went into the great stone canyon 
where Susie lived. 

In the Burnham apartment confusion 
reigned. The cook had left after in- 
sulting everybody roundly, and having 
her face slapped by Olive, who had then 
retired to bed with a sick headache. 
Du Maurier, with difficulty convincing 
a much excited Barbara that he was 
not a reporter, was given access to the 
drawing-room. There Susie sat alone. 

She was not crying when he saw her, 
but came to him as might a queen, dry- 
eyed, with hands outstretched. 

“You know?” she asked. It was a 
quite unnecessary question, since she 
was all too well aware that such de- 
structive knowledge was everywhere at- 
tained with ease. He nodded. She, 
bravely attempting a smile, said: “You 
are the first to come to me. .... And 
I. . . I did you an injustice, Dick 
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Du Maurier. I thought you'd be the 
first to turn away from poor penniless 
Susie.” 

“We all attempt to stand by our 
friends when they are in trouble,” he 
said with some embarrassment. “I 
may be the first, but believe me, others 
will follow. You have had too little 
confidence in our loyalty.” 

He took her hands, again beringed, 
and pressed them to his lips. 

“Confidence!” she mocked. “Confi- 
dence and loyalty! Oh, my God! 
How is one to have faith when one’s 
own father—one’s dearly beloved fa- 
ther . . .” Her pause was eloquent. 
The first tears hung quivering upon her 
lashes. “I shan’t bore you with such 
sordid stuff,” she concluded, resolutely 
winking back the tears. 

Du Maurier bent down, as he had to 
do in order to reach Susie, and kissed 
them away. “I want you to tell me,” 
he urged, in that tone of gentle com- 
mand out of which certain female nov- 
elists have made considerable fortunes. 


“That is, if you feel like talking.” 


“Feel . . . I don’t think I feel at 
all. I’m numb with misery.” 

They sat down. 

Du Maurier, preserving sense—or 
cowardice—enough to wish to hear 
some sayt of story before making a for- 
mal proposal of marriage, listened to 
the endless list of grievances, and 
marked the pointed lines of worry, an- 
ger, and disgust drawn as if overmight 
upon that child-like, doll-like face. 

“He asked us for our jewels, for 
everything we had,” said Susie. “And 
I—I wanted to give them to him. I'd 
always loved my daddy so, even though 
he was what you'd call a rough dia- 
mond. But mother—” She launched 
into an explanation of Olive’s cautious 
retreat, now in her mind. proved un- 
questionably just and right. “Think of 
it! If that isn’t enough to shake any- 
body’s faith in human nature, what is? 
The person I’d always loved, my own 
father, and all he wanted was to steal 
my every thing . . . and run away...” 
She covered her face with her hands— 
judiciously—hiding the line of muscled 


hardness her lips could not restrain. 

“Fortunately,” Du Maurier pointed 
out, stroking her shoulder, “you have a 
valuable asset in the jewels. They must 
be worth a great deal. . . .” 

“A couple of hundred thousand at 
best,” interrupted Susie, looking at him 
between her fingers. “What can one 
do with that? ‘Moreover, we have no 
guarantee that someone won't attach 
them . . . when our bills comein. . . 
for debts and things. . . . A paltry 
quarter of a million don’t go far... .” 

“Don’t go far . . .” Mechanical 
Du Maurier repeated the grammatical 
error, while he meditated upon his own 
meagre resources. They would seem 
less than nothing to Susie . . . a few 
months’ rent, at most. Of course there 
were always the profitable openings 
brought to his attention by the parents 
of his friends. But Richard Du Mau- 
rier’s mind, still watching over Richard 
Du Maurier’s emotions, surmised 
shrewdly that opportunities thrust upon 
Richard Du Maurier as an éeligible 
bachelor, might not even with effort be 
attained by Susie Burnham’s husband. 
So much he clearly saw, but had no 
time for further musings, since Susie, 
cut to the quick by his preoccupation, 
had burst into tears and called for most 
immediate attention. 

There came to Du Maurier with 
amazing conviction the knowledge that 
dams were more easily opened to re- 
lease torrents than closed to confine 
them. In a lucid access of panic, he 
realized that Susie was on the verge of 
hysterics. With that swift action at- 
tributed to the very great, he gathered 
her into his arms, compunction almost 
overwhelming him. Once more that 
violent, hateful pity tore at his breast, 
where he cradled Susie like an infant, 
rocking, soothing, endearing. 

Anon she raised a wet and agonized 
face to be mopped off with a pocket- 
handkerchief. Her tantrum had left 
her spent, exhausted, so weak it was an 
effort to make an incoherent whisper. 
Grubbing about like a pig among acorns, 
Du Maurier succeeded in locating a bot- 
tle of whiskey. Withdrawing from the 
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odor, which he abhorred, he poured out 
a stout drink, and almost fed it to Susie. 
Presently a little color came into her 
pale cheeks and she asked weakly for 
another. After that she felt a little 
better, and after a third, although 
Du Maurier begged her to be quiet, 
she resumed the talk about her 
‘own frightful misfortunes, Olive’s 
marvelous foresightedness, which had 
saved them from complete ruin, and 
Isaac’s villainy. 

Her conversational effort tired her 
considerably ; more drinks were found 
necessary to sustain her in her sorrow. 
For a while she became cheered, opti- 
mistic, affectionate, almost buoyant. 
Then, just as Du Maurier began to con- 
gratulate himself upon his ability as a 
nurse, and Susie upon her sportsman- 
ship, she relapsed into tears again, in- 
terspersed with loud wails, and many 
reiterated expressions of sympathy for 
poor, poor Susie. 

For some time the aching pity had 
ceased clutching at Du Maurier’s heart. 
And now, with his customary detach- 
ment beginning to reassert itself, he was 
being forced toward a disagreeable ad- 
mission. Susie was rapidly getting 
drunk. In fact, a less charitable per- 
son might have said that Susie already 
was very drunk indeed. Certainly, far 
from alleviating her present unfortunate 
mood, the continued application of in- 
ternal stimulants was rapidly making 
her maudlin. Her sobs, Du Maurier 
realized with a shudder, were inter- 
spersed with hiccoughs. 

It will never be known with what re- 
lief Du Maurier greeted the sound of 
the doorbell, and the subsequent arrival 
of Wadsworth Silverstein, armed with 
American Beauty roses in a receptacle 
from which the stems protruded almost 
two feet. 

Du Maurier rose precipitously; he 
welcomed Silverstein with something so 
like effusion that the younger man 
stared in wide-eyed wonder. “You are 
just in time, just in the nick of time,” 
exclaimed Du Maurier, “I have a very 
important engagement, excessively im- 
portant, I might really say urgent.” 


And he shook Silverstein’s hand so vio- 
lently as to almost sever it from the 
wrist. “Perhaps, also,” he remarked, 
after taking a farewell from Susie to 
which she did not pay the slightest at- 
tention, “you will be a more successful 
comforter than I have been. I have 
great confidence in your ability as a 
comforter, great confidence,” and, with 
this final word of encouragement, Du 
Maurier made his escape. 

Outside he stopped and regarded the 
three unequally arched doorways of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Church. Just 
here he had stood and prayed God to 
show him the right . . . and laughing 
with a miraculous sense of freedom, Du 
Maurier reflected that God had indeed 
answered his prayer by preventing him 
from committing himself irrevocably. 
Cheered, and thoroughly aware of what 
a@ narrow escape he had had, Du 
Maurier glanced down at the red car- 
nation in his buttonhole; sniffed, re- 
moved it; and, with a careless gesture, 
tossed it into the gutter. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


ECIL had gone back to Philadel- 
phia, accompanied this time by the 
junior partner of Harcourt, Hutchinson 
and Vincennes} to see whether anything 
at all could be done about the Burnham 
business. 

Anastasie was taking her customary 
Friday off, but she had started early, 
for it was one of those days which come 
to New York in February, when the 
snow begins to thaw: a day smelling of 
spring. 

Adrian was sullen. He wanted only 
to be left alone with his bottle of whis- 
key and his morbid thoughts. He was 
disappointed in that there had been no 
violent scene between his daughters, but 
only a coldness lacking those perquisites 
of melodrama which would have ren- 
dered it amusing to the Captain. He 
told Isabel, with a sneer, that she was 
but small game after all, and invited her 
to get to hell out of his bedroom. 
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So Isabel stood alone in the empty 
studio, looking out of the north win- 
dow upon light mist and sweetly tem- 
pered sunshine. The morning paper, 
predicting that a blizzard en route from 
Chicago would strike New York before 
noon, had evidently made one of its 
current errors. The flat disc of the sun 
glowed with a pleasant warmth, and the 
air that blew in through the open win- 
dow was as warm as the air of May. 

Yet Isabel sighed. She was pro- 
foundly discouraged. With work, with 
love, with life, with everything. 

A sharp rapping aroused her from 
her revery. She called “come in” casu- 
ally enough, but already some omen of 
psychic discord had identified her early 
visitor. Though she evinced little sur- 
prise when Du Maurier entered, she was 
seized with a sort of claustrophobia; she 
felt that she was about to suffocate. 
The walls and ceiling of the room fold- 
ed inward, upon her. “Good morning,” 
she said in an ordinary voice—and this, 
too, had passed. 

Du Maurier stood out against a black 
gap of unlit hallway, immaculate as al- 
ways, a gardenia stuck in his buttonhole. 

With a feeling of anguished and tor- 
mented joy, Isabel knew that her lover 
was returned. 

“Good morning,” he answered, clos- 
ing the door behind him, and beginning 
to strip off his grey suede gloves. “All 
by yourself?” 

“Yes. Cecil has gone to Philadelphia 
to see what can be done about this 
wretched Burnham affair. I’ve sent my 
model home because she got neuritis 
from posing in a draught.” Isabel was 
aghast at her ability to lie without rea- 
son, but heard herself continue, “My 
father is cross, and doesn’t want me 
near him, and I’m overjoyed to have 
you interrupt the important business of 
wondering whether it will snow.” 

Thus the lovers’ reunion... . 

“Won’t snow,” promised Du Maurier 
optimistically, “because I have just got 
my roadster from the shop, and I am 
taking it out for exercise.” 

Isabel had come away from the win- 
dow, by this, and flopped down on the 
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very edge of the divan. Du Maurier 
approached and stood above her, look- 
ing down. Isabel, too, looked down, 
elated, confused, feeling her whole body 
thick and bloated with this unforeseen 
joy. Du Maurier could see nothing but 
the top of her head, shining like an 
ebony billiard ball. 

“Where are you going?” she asked 
finally, her voice sounding befurred. 

“Didn’t you know I was landed gen- 
try? I have a country estate. It has 
three bedrooms; a living-room; two 
storerooms, one for fishing rods and 
one for old letters; a bath; and a 
kitchen. In the middle of a marsh on 
the ‘South Shore of Long Island, and 
as marshes are inclined to be damp, it 
probably needs a coat of paint. I’m 
going out to see, because I intend to 
occupy it thjs summer.” 

Isabel looked up after an interminable 
wait. “Is it very far?” 

“Good three and a half hours’ ride. 
It’s nine country miles from the nearest 
village, which consists of two chicken 
coops, an imitation roadhouse, and a 
gasoline station. It’s’—Du Maurier 
examined his watch—“just ten-fourteen. 
Coming along?” 

Isabel hesitated for an instant, think- 
ing of Adrian left alone. But, after all, 
he would not let her stay with him if 
she were there. And besides, she re- 
membered only too well the old adage 
about opportunity knocking but once. 
She could not afford to deny an answer. 
“You just watch me,” she cried, and 
skipped toward the bedroom, her parted 
lips revealing an unexpected dimple in 
either cheek. 

“What an ass I have been,”’ thought 
Richard Du Maurier, as he sat staring 
at the door through which her slim form 
had vanished. “What an unmitigated 

On the other side of the thin wall, 
Isabel was tearing off her clothes with 
frienzied haste, her heart pounding all 
the time, “Wack-a-wack-wack, Dick has 
come back,” to the time of a kettle- 
drum, and, or so it seemed to Isabel, 
just as noisily. Her agile hands did not 
rest until they had stripped every bit of 
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clothing from her body, until she saw 
her naked white reflection in the long 
mirror. She gave herself a single tri- 
umphant glance, before attacking the 
bureau ferociously, she turned the con- 
tents of three drawers upside down on 
the floor. 

Ten minutes later she was freshly 
clothed from her white silk chemise to 
the little fur toque that was pulled far 
down over her ears, and framed an in- 
tensely living face in the pelts of little 
dead squirrels. 

When she went in to say goodbye to 
Adrian he looked at her with cynical 
amusement. “You wear the sacrificial 
robes, I see,” he said. “Where is the 
altar ?” 

Briefly she explained Du Maurier’s 

sed excursion to the country. 
“Good!” cried Adrian, “if you can only 
manage to get stuck there overnight, 
you'll have your way before morning.” 
And with this suggestion, he cried fare- 
well to Isabel. 

As for Du Maurier, he limited his 
remarks to the suggestion that she 
change her sheer grey silk stockings 
and high-heeled patent leather slippers 
to something more practical for rural 
use. Whereupon Isabel, convinced that 
her appearance delighted him, remarked 
that she would freeze before she would 
change. 

“You'll probably freeze before you 
have a chance to,” Du Maurier prophe- 
sied as he helped her into a long squirrel 
wrap. “But I am forced to confess that 
there is something deliciously naughty 
about little silk ankles under a big cape. 
My friend, who is waiting in the car, 
will undoubtedly admire you enor- 
mously.” 

Isabel’s heart sank with a thud, but 
outside, when she saw the friend, she 
burst out laughing. 

“This is Achilles,” announced Du 
Maurier, uncovering a shaggy, grunting 
heap which immediately resolved itself 
into a miniature hurricane, all tongue 
and bark. “And this, Oh Achilles, is 
Isabel.” 

They climbed into the car, and Du 
Maurier put the dog on Isabel’s lap. 
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She stroked his head and scratched be- 
hind his ears, until, moaning with sopo- 
rific joy, he abandoned himself to the 
embrace of Morpheus. 

Du Maurier threw in the clutch, the 
roadster snorted responsively, and they 
were off, started upon the greatest ad- 
venture Isabel was ever to know. 

“Wack-a-wack-wack, Dick has come 
back,” sang the throb of the motor 
as it pounded across the Queensboro 
Bridge and sped down the Merrick 
Road. “Wack-a-wack-wack, Dick has 
come back,” echoed Isabel’s heart. 

Her joy was so poignant that it 
brought tears to her eyes, and she 
turned and stared out over Long Island, 
holding closely to the warm buntle of 
loyal dog flesh that lay against her 
breast. “Wack-a-wack-wack. 

“This seems like old times,” 
Maurier tentatively. 

A little, dumb nod. The car sped on, 
ever on. “Wack-a-wack-wack. ‘ 

“We'll stop somewhere and have a 
bite of lunch. Another hour and we 
turn into the Marsh.” 

Two hours . . . they had been driv- 
ing for more than two hours. 

It seemed to Isabel that this had al- 
ways been. The still country, white, 
and brown, and grey, under a sky all 
white, and grey, and silver, purified her 
heart, her soul, her very body. The 
past with its long bitterness seemed 
wiped away, gone forever. She and 
Du Maurier, and the little white dog 
were alone in a cold world, and they 
were beautifully warm . . Wack-a- 
wack, Dick has come...” 

“Here we are! Jump out. Legs 
stiff ?” 

“Sort of.” 

Achilles woke up and ran yelping 
about their feet, happy and unmanage- 
able. They had stopped before a sad, 
disheveled looking roadhouse, with a 
green roof which needed repairing, and 
whitewashed stairs which someone with 
large boots had recently muddied. 

“Have to take the key,” Du Maurier 
remarked as they uncramped them- 
selves. “Couldn’t afford to be stranded 
here without a car, could we?” 
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Isabel, reminded of Adrian’s parting 
words, replied practically, “Is the key 
so important? Can’t you start a car 
anyway ...?” 

“Not this one,” Du Maurier informed 
her with fatherly pride. 

They left Achilles in the car and as- 
cended the groaning steps. A man in 
blue overalls brought them luncheon— 
lamb stew and steaming coffee. To 
Isabel it was nectar and ambrosia. 

Then something happened. As they 
went out on the porch a handsome bare- 
headed girl ran up the path. “Hello, 
Dick,” she cried—and stopped, flushing 
to the roots of her corn-flax hair. 

Du Maurier greeted her amiably 
enough—he called her Charity. And he 
and Isabel went their way. But Isabel’s 
peace was spoiled. Abruptly she had 
realized that her palace of happiness 
was built upon sand. Joy had crossed 
the border line and become pain. 

Now the thing she had weathered in 
the last months appeared to her in all 
its terrible nakedness. She knew she 
could never weather it again. She knew 
that she must hold her man; that at all 
costs she must bind him with some 
irrevocable bond. “If you can only 
manage to get stuck there overnight .. . 
you'll have your way before morning.” 
That was what Adrian had said... . 

As he opened the door of the car Du 
Maurier saw the look in Isabel’s eyes, 
and before it he was suddenly silent. 

The clouds had thinned to an even 
grey pall, hanging close to the bare- 
branched trees. The silver disc of the 
sun gleamed faintly unnatural, then van- 
ished, to be seen no more. Sky and 
earth mirrored each other with a relent- 
less neutrality. 

“T don’t know that we should go on,” 
pronounced Du Maurier with a distrust- 
ful glance at the heavens. “Looks like 
snow, and the marshes are impossible 
when it’s snowing.” 

Isabel’s heart leaped. 

“Oh, go on, go on,” she cried impa- 
tiently. “Now, that we’ve come this 
far it would be a shame to turn back.” 

“Very well, dearest,” agreed Du Mau- 
rier. “On it is.” 

S.S.—Sept—8 
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toe PASSED a few straggling 
farm houses, all of them wearing the 
same forlorn habiliments as the road- 
house which they had left behind them. 
It seemed as though the marshes, creep- 
ing beyond their allotted confines, had 
infringed upon the homes of these quiet 
country people, and set their stamp of 
living death upon all the neighbor- 
hood. 

It was a desolate scene, yet, following 
terror, a strange feckless exaltation had 
laid hold of Isabel. It was an emotional 
exaltation, something keenly related to 
sex, to her newly found maturity. Sub- 
tle thoughts and sensations, novel, ex- 
hilarating, drove through her mind, 
bringing a half smile to her lips, a smile 
not unlike the enigmatic one on the lips 
of Mona Lisa. The desolation of the 
country was like a tonic to Isabel. 

About a mile beyond the last farm 
house the road swung off, inland. A thick 
growth of trees screened the marsh and 
the sea at this point, and a rutted by- 
way, extending to the southeast, was 
the only thread of guidance into an en- 
chanted world of salt marsh. 

Here, then, at the by-way, they 
turned. Turned toward the noncom- 
mittal grey sea, which lay stretched out 
beyond, the broad flat areas, blotted out, 
here and there by clusters of tangled 
woodland. The road wound in, out, be- 
tween these clusters, over shaky board 
bridges, through ice-filled’ crevices, 
threading the body of the marsh, all 
veined, as it was, with silver strands of 
the sea. 

Du Maurier had a man’s job keeping 
the car from toppling headlong inte a 
ditch. It bumped, it lurched, it skidded, 
It roused Achilles, who looked with 
mournful concern over the edge of Isa- 
bel’s sleeve. 

Du Maurier twisted the steering 
wheel vigorously back and forth, star- 
ing straight ahead. “It’s too late to 
turn her back,” he explained. “I’m 
afraid of snow. In case it storms we'll 
be able to wiggle out this way, barring 
accidents, but we couldn’t walk a quar- 
ter of a mile without losing ourselves, 
strolling into quicksands, or wallowing 
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in the bog. There are stories... . .” At 
this point he was interrupted by a mighty 


bump, which explained his missing 
the significant expression on Isa- 
bel’s face. . Charming spot, isn’t 


it? Lovely place to show a girl a 
good time.” 

“It’s wonderful!” breathed Isabel, 
with honest rapture in her voice. “It’s 
as though the secrets of the sea were 
made tangible. It makes me feel as 
though I werea...a...a disembodied 
spirit, if you know what I mean?” 

“T know that if this bridge is as shaky 
as it looks you'll be a disembodied 
spirit,” was Du Maurier’s unromantic 
response. 

Even as he spoke they crossed the 
bridge in question, and, swinging to the 
left, passed a clump of gnarled oak 
trees, their trunks woven together with 
underbrush, and trellised with vines, 
which, in summer, formed an arras of 
foliage. The turn revealed, at a distance 
of several hundred feet, the object of 
their journey ; a small slate-roofed brick 
cottage, surrounded with bushes of 
hawthorne and hydrangea and rhodo- 
dendron. It was for all the world like 
an invention of Aladdin’s genii, set, as 
it was, snug against wind and water, in 
a world where wind and water had 
ruled supreme. Beyond the confines of 
its small garden, and a crescent-shaped 
beach with mooring for a canoe, the 
marsh stretched away, unbroken by tree 
or trunk, to be lost in the acrid embrace 
of the Atlantic. 

“Oh!” gasped Isabel. “It’s like a 
dream come true. It is a dream come 
true.” 

“Yes,” said Du Maurier, “the dream 
of a rather sober ancestor who did not 
mind mosquitoes.” He added, in a tone 
which betrayed his appreciation of her 
compliment. “Wait till you see the in- 
side. Then judge. We'll have to jump 
out here. As you can see, there is no 
more road.” 

He parked the car in the shelter of 
@ great, twisted oak with spatulate 
branches, and hurried ahead to unlock 
the door and bid his guest welcome. 
Isabel watched him, as, followed by 
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Achilles, he walked up the narrow flag- 
ged path to the cottage, tall, and straight, 
and proud. As she watched him she 
knew that it was her man who went 
there, her own man, the only mate she 
would ever know. 

As she got out of the car she took 
the key to the motor, and, looking at the 
house to make sure she was unobserved, 
dropped it into her purse When she re- 
joined Du Maurier at the cottage, he 
saw that the queer look was in her eyes 
again. 

And, for the second time, he was 
silent. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


ROM the outside Du Maurier’s 

house might easily have been taken 
for one of those platitudinous Colonial 
éottages which crowd the suburbs of 
New York. The disparity was evident 
in an absence of sharp white lines be- 
tween discolored bricks, and in the lineal 
purity of the white doorway surmounted 
by a carved pineapple. There was a 
knocker of brass, and a crystal door 
knob marked with deep incisions, the 
pattern much sought by collectors of 
early American accessories. 

Except for a bathroom and blue and 
white tiled kitchen, wherein Du Maurier 
had sacrificed tradition to convenience, 
the interior might have been done by 
some Puritan ancestor, in that period 
which followed upon bare need, but 
preceded the over ornamentation of the 
Victorian era. Deep polished mahog- 
any, richly colored damask and figured 
chintz stood out from cream tinted 
walls, combining old England and new 
England in a manner altogether cliarm- 
ing. 

From the oblong entrance hall, Isa- 
bel had followed Du Maurier into a 
square room which shared with the 
kitchen the ground floor of the house, 
and offered, through a three-fold bay- 
window, a view of marsh and sea. Here 
well filled open bookeases lined the 
walls, In one corner stood a grand- 
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clock, silent now; and° in 
a cabinet filled with old 


father’s 
another 
china. 

Above the fireplace, in a position 
which must have caught the full light 
of morning, hung the portrait of a wo- 
man, rich in color, for all that in spots 
the paint was crisscrossed by thousands 
of diminutive cracks. Her face and bare 
shoulders were admirable, and showed 
above the costume of the period of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Du Maurier’s pale 
skin and dark hair. The actual resem- 
blance ended there; and yet the vaguest 
similarity of expression was fixed with 
all its fleeting and elusive quality upon 
the canvas. 

“Who is that?” Isabel asked. 

“Her name was Marie Louise du 
Lac. 

“Related to Launcelot ?” 

“No, little devil, only to me,” and 
with this fillip to a starving curiosity, 
he changed the subject. “Now, for a 
tire. The house is like an icebox. There 


is kindling here.” He pointed to a rush 


basket, filled with logs and bundles of 
twigs, tied together with marsh grass. 
“You might run into the pantry and 
see if you can find some tea. Later we'll 
make the rounds and see what needs 
fixing.” 

In the kitchen Isavel found an assort- 
ment of provisions, but almost imme- 
diately her preparations were interrupt- 
ed by Du Maurier. 

“Damn it,” he shouted, “it’s beginning 
to snow.” He dropped his bundle of 
kindling wood in the middle of the rug, 
and commanded, “Put that kettle down 
anywhere and get your coat. We haven’t 
a minute to lose” 

Isabel’s heart beat a little faster, but 
without a word she slipped into her 
coat, and whistled for Achilles, who 
had wandered into the upper regions of 
the cottage, and characteristically settled 
himself to sleep. By the time she had 
located him, and failing at persuasion, 
carried his squirming body down the 
stairs, it was snowing in earnest. 

She met Du Maurier coming up the 
flagged walk. “Let’s have the key to the 
car,” he called. 
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“The key to the car?” she opened her 
eyes very wide. “Why, Dick. . . I 
thouglit you took it.” 

Du Maurier glanced at her sharply. 
“Better make sure you haven't it. The 
old bug won’t start without. . . .” 

“Tt can’t just disappear,” Isabel un- 
necessarily averred, making pretense of 
searching in her bag. “Did you look in 
all your pockets . . . and. . . and in 
the seat? It must be somewhere.” 

“So it must.” 

A little chill of fright prickled her 
spine. 

“We... that is . . . we had better 
look again,” she said, hoping her ner- 
vousness would be attributed to fear of 
being marooned. 

“Yes, we had better look again,” 
echoed Du Maurier. 

They did. In vain, of course. Mean- 
while, the snow thickened, driven in 
flurries by the wind. Isabel could 
scarcely see Du Maurier through the 
dense cloud of dry flakes that scurried 
between them. Achilles had gone, 
tail pendant, back toward the 
cottage. 

“It looks as though we’ll have to fol- 
low his example,” said Du Maurier. 

“Isn’t there a wire or something— 
that you can adjust?” 

“No—I thought I told you—I had a 
special lock made, after my last car was 
stolen. The damned thing won’t move 
an inch unless we push it.” 

His sally was received by a weak 
laugh. Isabel rubbed the snow off her 
face and supposed, faintly, they would 
have to walk. 

“We can’t walk Isabel. It’s the key or 
nothing.” Again she felt his eyes upon 
her, searching. 

“But, Dick. . . .” Business of clutch- 
ing his arm, located with difficulty in 
the blinding dance of snow. “We'll 
have to walk. You must understand 

. why . . . we'll simply have to, 

“We'll have to stay right here, until 
the storm stops. It’s suicide to try to 
walk . . . ” and he checked a move on 
her part with a peremptory grip. 

“Is there a telephone?” she 
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finally. “I suppose we can get some 
charitable soul to come and salvage us.” 

“Telephone’s disconnected.” 

“There’s nothing else to do?” she 
asked, trying to keep the tremor from 
her voice. “We'll have to stay . . .?” 

“Yes,” said Du Maurier, “We'll have 
to stay.” 

Hand im hand they moved up the 
flagged path, Isabel feeling like a des- 
perado, yet suddenly afraid. 

“No lights either,” he remarked, as 
the door closed finally behind them, 
“except candles, of course. That’s a 
fetish of mine, you know. Candle- 
light.” 

“Well,” Isabel observed philosophical- 
ly, “I had better return to my tea.” She 
added: “It’s some consolation to know 
that I’ll have time to make biscuits. And 
there is jam on the shelf.” 

“I think you will find canned vege- 
tables, too,” said Du Maurier, looking 
down at her. “I’m sorry this happened, 
Isabel.” 

“I’m sorry, too,” she lied, howing her 
head. 

He lifted her face with a hand under 
her chin. “Say it’s not my fault, Isa- 
bel, and that you aren’t . . . angry 
at me.” 

Almost inaudibly: “I know it’s not 
your fault,” she whispered. “And. . . 
I’m not angry . . . of course.” 


UTSIDE the snow fell softly, like 
padded footsteps. 

The grandfather’s clock, wound 
anew, ticked away hour after hour. The 
light waned; the fire threw warm lights 
upon a ground of tenuous shadow. 

At seven o’clock they sat down to an 
impromptu supper. Between them there 
passed no single word of the exigency 
that enforced their domestic bliss. Like 
husband and wife they bandied triviali- 
ties in the candle-light. They were af- 
fectionate and gay, but underneath the 
surface of their banter a certain tense 
expectancy ran like a liquid flame. 

After supper Isabel cleared off the 
table, poured water heated on the stove 
into the sink, and applied herself to the 
business of dish washing. When Du 


Maurier offered to help her she turned 
on him indignantly. 

“Get out of my kitchen, you great 
clumsy brute,” she commanded, wav- 
ing a saucer at him, and Du Maurier, 
outwardly meek and inwardly relieved, 
followed the suggestion of her finger 
pointed at the living-room. 

Anon she joined him. She stood be- 
hind the couch looking down at Du 
Maurier as he watched the leaping fire. 
Then, without disturbing the peace with 
conversation, she walked to the book- 
shelves and began to look about. 

“IT knew this place reminded me of 
something,” she cried after a_ time. 
“Listen to this, Dick.” Triwmphantly 
she brandished a volume of Sydney 
Lanier’s poems. “Listen. . ws 
‘But now when the noon is no more, and riot 

is rest, 
‘And the sun is await at the ponderous gate 
of the west...’” 

Rapidly she flicked over the pages— 
‘...I I could know what swimmeth 

below, when the tide comes im 
‘On the length and the breadth of the mar- 
vellous marshes of Glyn.” 

“Do you really wish you could 
know ?” Du Maurier asked after a pause. 
“You read it as though you did.” 

The clock ticked loudly and often be- 
fore Isabel turned her face to Du Maur- 
ier and showed a singularly sweet ex- 
pression, disturbing, and new. “T really 
don’t care, just now,” she murmured. 
“I’m too happy to care, Dick. I. . . I 
love this place. . 4 

Du Maurier caught an upward in- 
flection at the end of the sentence. 

“But you wouldn’t like to live ir it,” 
he supplemented. 

Isabel considered her reply, trying to 
fathom Du Maurier’s thoughts, since 
the wavering fire-light made his face 
unreadable. “But I would like to live in 
it,” she confessed finally. 

“What, out here . . . with the mys- 
tery of the marches lying close, like a 
wall around you, and beyond that wall 
the mystery of the sea? You don’t 
know, Isabel it might frighten 
you.” 

“No, no. It seems almost part of me. 
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It is not an alarming mystery, Dick, but 
a beautiful one. It does not come from 
outside, but is in the very veins and 
blood of the flat marshland.” 

Bewildered by a certain exaltation, 
the cause of which eluded him, Du 
Maurier asked what she meant. 

“T mean .” Isabel hesitated, 
tangling fingers in her hair, as she did 
when confronted by a problem, “I mean 
it’s not an ulterior mystery, Dick, like 
a murder or a robbery. It’s a deep, vital 
thing, awesome and mysterious because 
it hints at things bigger than we are, like 
the broad starry sky on a summer night, 
or the peak of a mountain at sunset.” 
She wanted to say: “Like you.” 

“I think,” Du Maurier remarked, 
“that the mystery is in your own mind, 
my dear. The marshes in fact are but 
a nasty collection of mud and grass 
and sand and sea—to say nothing of 
mosquitoes.” 

She looked at him, almost at the point 
of tears. “Oh Dick, you are a beast. 
You like to take mystery away from 
things.” 

And as if to hide her emotion, she 
went back to the book-shelves, and re- 
placed Mr. Lanier. “You have some 
fascinating books,” she said at last. 
“What is this shelf? . . . all sorts of 
books on magic, and folklore, and. . . 
why, some of them are in Latin, Dick. 
Are you so horribly erudite?” 

He walked over, balancing a cigarette 
between his fingers. “The prize of all of 
them,” he observed, tapping the white 
calf back of a certain book, “is in plain 
English. It’s rare, and very precious. I 
bought it at the breaking up of Lord 
Meruthrie’s library, in London. I was 
up there on a furlough in nineteen six- 
teen. Lord Meruthrie was a great 
antiquary, with a bug for the collection 
of old superstitions, and this book, be- 
cause it makes no claim to being scien- 
tific, because it is merely a collection of 
intelligent observations by a man who 
patiently scoured every corner of the 
world for material—-this book was a 
real find.” 

“What was his name, when did he 
live, and die; and so forth?” 
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“Who, the author? His name was 
Andronomy, Luther Andronomy. He 
died penniless and outcast about twenty 
years ago. His book, the work of a 
lifetime, was banned by our holy Cath- 
olic church—” 

“Our? Surely, Du Maurier, you are 
not—” 

“T am. I adhere to the most an 
and picturesque of modern religions.” 
And Du Maurier, who was, as Isabel 
had hinted, in a mood to strip the mys- 
tery from things, went on: “Some of 
my family were ‘South of Ireland’; 
others French Jesuits; I have a brother 
who is a priest. He would have excom- 
municated me long ago if he could have 
—but, after all, it would be awkward 
for a priest to have an excommunicated 
brother.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever understand 
you, Dick,” sighed Isabel. “Unless—not 
even if—lI learn all about your antece- 
dents. Which, of course, I never 
will.” 

“Why don’t you try asking, little 
owl? Don’t you remember, ‘Seek and ye 
shall find’ ?” 

Isabel stared, questioning his sincer- 
ity. She perceived that he was quite in 
earnest. 

“Tell me,” she pointed to the painting 
over the fireplace, “about your ances- 
tress, Madam,—or was it Mademoiselle 
—du Lac.” 

“Madame.” Du Maurier replied. “Be- 
fore she married her name was Du 
Maurier, She is the ancestress through 
whom Andrea Dartie and I claim our 
relationship. There were two sisters. 
One of them espoused the court sur- 
geon of Napoleon Bonaparte, and this 
was Andrea’s great-great-grandmother. 
The younger one, Marie Louise, mar- 
ried the Marquise Du Lac, a gentleman 
of unfortunately libertine habits. My 
great-grandmother left him, and, to es- 
cape his righteous rage, came to Amer- 
ica, bringing her baby girl along. The 
girl, Marie Josephine, married an Irish- 
American called Madden, from New 
York. Meanwhile her mother, unable 
to be divorced, consoled herself in 
another manuer. She was the family 
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disgrace, and her own child repu- 
diated her.” 

And Du Maurier tossed his cigarette 
into the fireplace, and presently, looking 
off toward the windows, where the snow 
still fell, “My mother, a Lenox, from 
Lenox, Mass.,—she took my father’s 
faith along with his name, by the way,— 
didn’t want Marie Louise hanging about 
with respectable generals and such, so I 
took her down here. They never called 
on her,” he added, “‘and now, of course, 
they never will.” 

Isabel, who had been aroused by the 
mention of the names collectively in- 
scribed upon the book her Aunt Ver- 
onica had lent her, controlled herself 
sufficiently to ask: “Are . . . your 
parents dead?” 

“To all intents and purposes,” said 
Du Maurier. “Mind if I smoke a pipe?” 
Isabel made a negative gesture, and 
when he had filled the shining brown 
bowl with tobacco, Du Maurier re- 
sumed: “My oldest brother holds the 
chair of Political Economy in a New 
England college. He married a girl from 
Lenox, where my mother’s family did 
and do live. When my mother died, my 
father and my second brother, the priest, 
went back to Dublin because they felt 
that America was getting too progress- 
ive for them.” 

He puffed upon the pipe for several 
minutes, uninterrupted. “Just before 
my mother gave up harping upon the 
wicked ways of the world, and took to 
harping on a golden lyre,” he continued, 
in his old ironic tone, “she expressed 
the opinion that I was possessed of a 
devil. She must have been right. I am 
the only romantic member of an other- 
wise normal family.” Du Maurier 
halted, and then, as one who throws 
discretion to the winds. “As you sug- 
gested long ago, my dear,” he said, “my 
mystery is not an actual one. Like cer- 
tain noble creatures who live at the 
bottom of the sea, I have builded me a 
home upon my back, and I carry it 
wherever I go.” 

“Like Mary and her little lamb,” 
suggested Isabel. 

Du Maurier realized, as men at 


crucial moments rarely do, that he was 
about to commit himself irrevocably. 

“My name,” he said, “is not Du 
Maurier, but—” 

“Lenox Madden!” Isabel cried out. 
Amused at the expression of his face, 
“Oh Dick, my Dick,” she chuckled, “T 
should have known. When I read ‘The 
Younger Generation,’ I kept on think- 
ing how many of your lines you'd 
stolen from it and I never 
guessed.” Sfie took his hands and 
looked into his face. “Why was it-such 
a secret, Dick?” 

“Because—the answer is_ involved 
with—” he paused, seeking the right 
word, “a complex, really. You see I 
like to be mysterious. Besides, I wanted 
to write—to write rea! people.” 

Isabel broke in, “I knew when I read 
that book that the heroine was Cynthia, 
but she would choke you if she knew 
you wrote it, wouldn’t she?” 

He shrugged. “Very few people knew 
my secret when I came back from the 
war. Andrea Dartie, and Veronica 
French, and Andrea’s husband, of 
course. Then there were the ones like 
Cyril Harcourt and my publishers, who 
knew Madden but not Du Maurier. 
They were the only ones that caused me 
worry. You’ve no idea how easy it is to 
be a mystery—if you want to—in New 
York. I had a very pleasant life doing 
just the opposite of the accepted thing; 
that is, writing under my real name, and 
living under a nom de plume.” 

Isabel looked up. “You might have 
told me, Dick,” she whispered. 

“T almost’ did—once. That night when 
you wore rubies. . . .” 

Abruptly, as though afraid of the 
distance he had traveled unawares, 
Du Maurier swung back to the book- 
case. “We've forgotten Luther An- 
dronomy,” he said. “You'll want to 
see him.” 

For some reason—quite aside from 
the simple one that her interest had 
been diverted into a more personal chan- 
nel—Isabel did not want to see the book. 
But to please Du Maurier she bent over 
the heavy volume which was inscribed: 
“Dream Symbols and their Relation to 
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Sex and Folk Lore. An Unscientific 
d 

see,” Du Maurier showed 
proudly, “The man was a lion for 
method. Everything is alphabetically 
classified and indexed, People about 
whom superstitions have arisen, like 
Moses, — Christ, and Joan of Arc; 
then places, Stonehenge—a hundred 
others: then, last and most important, 
symbols—the cross, the mirror, the cir- 
cle, the sacrificial lamb, the cat, the—” 

“Do let me have it for a moment. 

And Isabel, interested in spite of her- 
self, reached for the book. Du Maurier 
let her take it to the fire and watched 


her as she turned the pages. 
On page 465, under the letter L, Isa- 


bel found the following passage: 


“The superstitions, so prevalent in Europe 
during = Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Century, having to do with the appearance 
in dreams of a White Leopard, supposedly 
originated in a native tribe of South Africa. 
This tribe of semi-savage cave dwellers had 
a peculiar religion of its own, and conse- 
crated its altars to the worship of woman- 
as-mother, in sharp contradistinction to the 
worship of woman-as-virgin. 

The White Leopard, originally symbolizing 
the instinct for motherhood (it later degen- 
erated into a worship of carnal pleasure, 
celebrated by innumerable orgiastic rites), 
owed its importance to the intimation of ra- 
cial increase, and thus appealed to the desire 
for conquest. It was customary to sacrifice 
the fathers of brides upon the altar, in the 
belief that the father’s soul would pass into 
his daughter’s body, thus causing her to give 
birth to a son. Nevertheless, in the course 
of several centuries, the White Leopard, 
originally an omen of fecundity and progress, 
became through constant bloody sacrifice 
upon its altars, the symbol of a dreadful 
fatality, in which the identity of the male 
was swallowed by the lust of the female. .. . 

The superstition was not, however, confined 
to Southern Africa. Blakenridge attests that 


‘ in Egypt the goddess Isis was supposed to 


appear in the form of a white leopard, but 
he can offer only scanty proof. Thus also 
Schlinger claims that the White Leopard was 
the favorite animal of Diana the huntress, 
but this has been completely discredited ow- 
ing to a lack of proof, and to the obvious 
discrepancy between the symbolism of the 
Leopard and the symbolism of the Virgin 
Goddess. . . It was a common belief during 
the so-called Dark Ages, that vampires fre- 
quently assumed this form... Our only 
pleasant summaries come from a tribe dis- 
covered in the vicinity of the Amazon basin 
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which continues rigidly to justify the utmost 
selfishness in its females on the grounds that 
through their religion they will some day 
become masters of the earth. . .” 


The room was silent as a tomb. 

Isabel let the book slip from her hands 
and heard the beating of her heart. The 
memory of Rousillon flashed through 
her mind like a nightmare, followed by 
the thought of Adrian . . . alone. 

“What is it, Isabel?’ Du Maurier 
was at her side, holding her shuddering 
body in his arms. 

“I’m frightened, Dick, terribly fright- 
ened. That book—” she bit her under- 
lip, but finally burst out: “I shouldn’t 
have left father all alone. If anything 
should happen—” 

“But you couldn’t help this, could 
you?” She made no answer to the ques- 
tion, only shivered, and: “Don’t be a 
child,” he said. “Forget about it.” 

They sat together listening to the 
clock, the crackling flames, the whistling. 
of the wind. But the spell of peace was 
broken. 

“T think I’ll go upstairs,” said Isabel, 
at length. Her tone was weary and dis- 
couraged. “A little sleep—” 

“Would do you good,” Du Maurier 
concluded for her. “After all there is 
no law commanding us to ‘keep vigil till 
the dawn cometh.’ ” 

In that space when time hung fire be- 
tween them both knew that they were 
there alone. Two souls together in the 
midst of desolation. 

Thus sharply: “Take that along.” Du 
Maurier, unwilling to come closer to the 
girl, pointed his pipe toward the candle- 
stick. “Better take the first room on the 
right. The beds are made, at any rate. 
I always leave them that way.” 

_ “Thanks.” She took the candlestick 
and moved away. But at the door she 
turned, “Don’t think that I did not ap- 
preciate your confidence,” she said. 
“Good night.” And without looking at 
him again, she went up the stairs, the 
candlestick falling full upon her throat 
and face, so pale against the darkness 
of her hair... . 

Du Maurier, flinging the rare and 
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precious volume from him, sat moodily 
upon the couch. 

“Achilles,” said Du Maurier, “Wo- 
men are damnable, damnable!” 

The dog did not wake up. 

“You are indeed a lucky scoundrel,” 
Du Maurier went on, “who can run out 
at random, pick a mate, and then forget 
her. How different are the problems of 

Watching the fire intently, Du Maur- 
ier set about reconstructing the day’s 
events as he had seen them, starting at 
the point when, going to a window to 
call Isabel, he had seen her slip the key 
to the car into her bag. He had not, 
then, credited her with nerve to follow 
the undertaking through. But when the 
snow had come, and with it her chance 
to retrace her footsteps, she had stuck 
like a soldier to her guns. Flattering 
enough, Du Maurier reflected. She loved 
him, he sensed, as men are loved but 
once, Not only his vanity, but his 
sensual organization as well, responded 
to the intensive compliment. And yet 
—and yet—to be trapped into matri- 
mony—ugh ! 

Queer it was, how the ideas of mar- 
riage, outside his code six months be- 
fore, had wormed itself into the scheme 
of things. In running away from Isabel 
he had run into Susie,* and—irony of 
mental evolution—Susie it was who had 
prepared his mind for the idea of mar- 
riage. Slowly, insidiously, as water 
wearing away rock, women’s advances, 
womlen’s expectations, had conquered 
independent thought. “Eternal Hunt- 

ess.” The phrase which he had coined 

came to his mind. A hunt was what it 
was. For some years he had played his 
game, played like a seasoned sportsman, 
only to be at last—trapped into matri- 
mony. 

A furious resentment welled within 
him. At least the facts were to be 
clearly faced. She wanted to be com- 
promised—but—coward like all ‘nice 
girls’—she ran no chance of facing re- 
sults more tangible than gossip. She 
would take the fruit, yet would not pay 
the price. Her precious dower of vir- 
ginity might well be used for bait—but 


bait judiciously withdrawn once the 
steel trap closed down upon the victim. 
Bait for the eye, but not the teeth. . . . 

Eh well, it was a game that two could 
play at, allowing the man to be, like 
Lenox Madden, unhampered by that 
sentimental doting chivalry, best known 
as conscience. When morning came, and 
with it Isabel, still chaste in all but 
future reputation, romance should find a 
fitting end. 


HUS thinking rather proudly of his 

strength, Du Maurier grew con- 
scious of a sound, and looking up saw 
Isabel beside him. The gray fur coat 
drawn close about her stopped at the 
knees; above the high-heeled patent 
leather shoes her legs were bare. So, in 
his dreams, he might have found her. 

“Dick,” she said, and stood, clutch- 
ing her coat. “I was afraid, alone, Dick. 
And so—and so I came to you.” 

She dropped beside him: the grey fur 
brushed against his cheek. 

Slowly he kissed her. Then, holding 
her by the shoulders, looked steadfastly 
into her eyes, wide and dilated now, wet 
with the tremulous and eager fright of 
passion-swept virginity. . 

The fire was burned to embers. Only 
a fitful, local glow about the hearth 
saved the still room from total dark- 
ness, 

Isabel, opening her eyes, looked about, 
knowing she had not moved since that 
first kiss, yet sensing some change in all 
about her. The darkness gathered. A 
sense of sleepy thickness weighed upon 
her eyes. She wondered where she was. 

A hand was clasped in hers. 

“Rousillon?” she whispered. 

And then, with an abrupt sense of her 
own stupidity, knew that it was Du 
Maurier whose hand she held. 

Now the darkness had grown well 
nigh impenetrable, and still holding that 
hand, Isabel felt herself moving through 
it, as the figures in dreams sometimes 
move. And presently her eyes grew 
familiar with the darkness and she saw 
that they, she and the one whose hand 
she held, were standing before a high 
barred gate, all overgrown with moss 
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and creepers. And Isabel remembeted 
that she had been there once before, and 
had been terribly afraid. But this time 
she was not afraid. She touched the gate 
and it swung open, and they passed 
through, she and the one whose hand 
she held, into the land beyond. 

Then Isabel remembered that once, 
very long ago, a small voice had said 
that at the top of the hill there was a 
passage, and at the end of this passage a 
certain well . . . acertain well... . 

Now it grew lighter. The pathway, 
which ran first upward, then steeply 
down, was soft beneath their feet, and 
softness and a soft strange light was all 
about them. And music, too, was some- 
where. 

And at length they came to the spot 
from which all the music, and the soft- 
ness, and the light, had come as mist 
comes from the sea. Down many steps 
they went, and came at last upon a pool 
that shone like crystal. And on the brink 
they stood, she and the one whose hand 
she held, naked as Adam and Eve be- 
fore they tasted of the fruit of the 
knowledge of good and evil... . 

Step by step, slowly at first, they 
went into the pool. The silver water 
splashed about their ankles, and their 
feet grew lighter than the feet of 
Mercury. Then to their thighs the water 
rose, and higher, till it touched their 
breasts, and it was as if their breasts 
were rose buds, that now bloomed. 
Everywhere came a sweet tingling, a 
purification, and the music of the foun- 
tain was sweeter than ever was mortal 
music, and the clasp of their hands be- 
came a union of unending beauty... . 

Upon a stillness as of slumber, the 
voice of Du Maurier broke in. “My 
dear, my dear,” whispered Du Maurier, 
“surely we have found that fountain of 
youth for which Ponce de Leon sought 

Then Isabel knew that their dreams 
had been one, and there was a song of 
gladness in her heart. 

And in this hour of Isabel’s triumph, 
Du Maurier put his head against her 
breast, and whispered gravely: “I love 
you, Isabel. I want you for my wife. 


I want you always 
Outside the snow fell es like pad- 
ded footsteps. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


HE BREVITY of Cecil’s trip was 

only exceeded by its fruitlessness, 
A dozen others, having gone to Phila- 
delphia for a purpose similar to hers, 
had stood about exchanging grievances 
in the lobby of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
and outside the District Attorney’s of- 
fice. Late in the afternoon had come 
a-rumor that Isaac Burnham had re- 
turned; would pay his debts in full. 
One newspaper hinted that the good 
angel was a suitor of Isaac’s daughter, 
and Cecil suspected shrewdly that the 
mantle fitted Silverstein. But as there 
was no further news forthcoming, and 
as Colin Vincennes was remaining for 
the week-end, she took an evening 
train back to New York. 

It was nearly midnight when she got 
in, but knowing that Cyril Harcourt 
was in the habit of reading before an 
open fire, she took a cab directly to his 
house. There would be great relief in 
pouring out her troubles in her employ- 
er’s sympathetic ear, and she longed for 
the balm of his patient philosophy. 
But when she arrived, a yawning but- 
ler said that Mr. Harcourt had left at 
tea time in Mrs. French’s car; nor could 
he tell what time his master would re- 
turn. 

With the sting of jealousy exagger- 
ating her depression, Cecil went home, 
The studio was dark, and she collided 
with malicious corners as she hunted 
for the lamp. In the empty bed-room 
the covers were not turned down; that 
meant that Anastasie had not returned. 
Cecil—who had secretly counted on a 
cup of steaming coffee, but was too tired 
to get it for herself—reflected irritably 
on the faults of mankind in general, and 
of Isabel in particular. What business 
had the silly kid in going out. . in 
leaving Adrian alone? 

Not stopping even to bathe her face 
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—which felt dry and sooty after two 
hours on the train—Cecil crossed the 
studio and tapped gently at her father’s 
door, There was no answer, and she 
pushed it cautiously open, A reading 
lamp shed a green glow over tumbled 
covers and cushions. The bed was 
empty. 

Cecil slipped into the room, only to 
stop, pressing her fingers against her 
throat. 

Adrian lay face downward on the 
floor. 

It seemed that she stood for an hour 
clinging to the bed post, staring at the 
twisted body of her father. Then she 
shook herself like a dog, and walking 
steadily across the floor, dropped to her 
knees. As she did so she heard a faint 
sound. He was alive then. . . . Adrian 
lying so still, so very still, was yet 
alive... .. 

Cecil struggled to turn the body over; 
found it a dead weight on her hands. 
When at last she succeeded, she saw that 
there were four long scratches upon his 
throat: ragged, still wet with blood. 

At first it seemed that not a muscle 
stirred. The one eye stared up upward, 
so that a faint line of white showed be- 
neath the iris. But immediately the faint 
sound that Cecil had heard before was 
repeated ; one corner of the mouth be- 
gan to twitch spasmodically; the left 
eyelid began to twitch spasmodically. 
Cecil was convinced that her father had 
recognized her. 

Failing in her attempt to get Adrian 
on the bed Cecil stood undecided. Fin- 
ally she took the telephone and managed 
to give the number of the Teutonic 
specialist who had been so soundly 
cursed by Adrian a few weeks before. 
He was out on an emergency call, and 
with a blank, empty feeling, Cecil left 
her address and a message that he was 
to come as soon as possible. She recalled 
that there was a doctor on the floor 
above, and although she had never liked 
that sour red-haired man, who was 
eternally fidgeting with the heavy gold 
deaths-head which balanced his fat gold 
watch, she found herself thumping in- 
sistently upon his door, shouting “Don’t 


stop to dress. My father. . . . I think 
he’s had a stroke!” 

Her opinion was grudgingly con- 
firmed by the red-headed Dr. Carroway, 
who hated to agree with an amateur 
diagnosis; and later by Dr. Schlegel; 
and by Dr. McDonald, a white-haired 
gentleman with an international reputa- 
tion. Cecil succeded in forcing the truth 
from harsh, competent Dr. Schlegel: 
Adrian had lost the use of those of his 
limbs which had not previously been 
crippled, and owing to the condition of 
his heart it seemed unlikely that he 
would live to see another sunrise. 

At three o’clock a nurse arrived. Ce- 
cil was bundled off to her own room 
with a summary command to “get some 
sleep” which brought a smile to her lips. 
If only Isabel would come! Cecil had a 
persistent picture of her sister dancing 
at Montmartre or the Rendezvous, 
laughing and talking, careless—she had 
always been careless—of the drama that 
was unfolding itself at home. There was 
no hope of sleep. Instead, she bathed, 
redressed her hair, put on fresh clothes, 
and sat down on the couch in the stu- 
dio, listening to the low voices behind 
Adrian’s door. It seemed a long time 
that she sat there, straining to catch the 
sound of footsteps—perhaps of laughter 
—in the corridor outside, for when, 
starting wide awake, she glanced at her 
watch, it was after six. She knew at 
once that Isabel had not returned, but 
crowding out that fear came another— 
that Adrian had died while she was 
sleeping. 

By some miracle he had not. Dr. Car- 
roway explained that her father was in 
rather better shape than before. He 
could even talk—not very distinctly or 
coherently, but if his heart had not been 
in bad shape from ten years’ constant 
drinking he might have lived on for an- 
other decade. As it was... . 

“A matter of hours,” Cecil echoed 
stupidly. Then, “May I see him?” 

“Later, perhaps.” And Dr. Carroway, 
who had some time during the pr - 
ings, found time to dress, swung his 
sinister and suggestive fob in a shining 
are. 


\ 
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“Has he asked for me?” 
“No.” Once he had called the name of 
Isabel. For the rest his mumblings had 
all been rather mad. Something about a 
wild beast—a tiger, or a leopard. Dr. 
Schlegel had been kind enough to throw 
some light upon the subject. 

It appeared that during an attack of 
delirium tremens—or was it two attacks 
—he had suffered from the same delu- 
sion. He must have been drinking a 
good deal . . . shouldn’t have been left 
alone . . . had practically torn his 
throat to shreds with his own hand. 

“His own hand?” Again Cecil heard 
her voice as an echo. “The marks 
looked so . . . so catlike.” 

“Nonsense!” And cross because Ce- 
cil’s remark had seconded an uncom- 
fortable observation of his own, the 
doctor concluded, tactfully: “A very 
interesting case. Captain Rayburn has 
promised us his body for post-mortem 
examination.” 

Once more Cecil was alone. The grey 
light had started to shimmer outside the 
window; it was going to be a fine day. 

The first thing Cecil did was to tele- 
phone to Veronica French and Cyril 
Harcourt, to find out whether either of 
them had heard from or of Isabel. From 
the first she could elicit no reply. Mr. 
Harcourt’s butler informed her rather 
crossly that a telegram from his master 
had announced that he would not be 
home before Monday. 

At eight o’clock there was a knock 
at the door. A boy handed her a tele- 
gram—from Isabel, she was sure. With 
hands that trembled as they had not 
done when she touched Adrian’s para- 
lyzed body, Cecil tore it open. She read: 

“Were married this afternoon wire 
blessing Ritz Atlantic City Veronica 
and Cyril.” 


Chapter Thirty 


SABEL and Du Maurier arrived in 
New York with barely time enough 
to get their license before the depart- 
ment closed for the day. 
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As if overnight Du Maurier had 
fallen in love. Fallen in love with that 
intensity of which only the complete 
egotist seems capable. Even in defeat— 
and defeat, after all, it was—he was ag- 
gressive. Experimentalist at heart he 
had thrown himself with mind and body 
into this adventure and was enjoying 
with every power of exceptionally alert 
senses the age-old experience of posses- 
sion, and the newer experience of being 
possessed. 

Isabel’s first sensation when she 
awoke that morning had been one of 
bewildered .amazement. Tradition and 
training had taught her to expect some- 
thing very different of life: a changed 
outlook, a sense of victorious maturity, 
or one of shame. It had seemed odd 
that the world could be so lovely, so 
serene, above all, that her own body 
having known the ultimate moment of 
ecstasy, should seem no less virginal, no 
less her own. 

Later—“I’ll make a bad husband,” 
Du Maurier told her passionately. “I 
am selfish and cruel. I’ve never been 
honest even with myself. I’ll make you 
terribly unhappy.” 

To which Isabel replied: “I'd rather 
be unhappy with you than happy with 
anyone else.” 

“Will you mind being married by a 
priest ?” 

“No—but why, Dick? Do you really 
care? I never knew you had any re- 
ligion.” 

“T have—I always have had. I’ve been 
a bad Catholic, but I’ve been a Catholic 
all the time. I was educated by a priest, 
you see, a Jesuit. He was the only spot 
of color in a neutral childhood. Al- 
though he could not liberate my body 
from the cage of bigotry in which my 
family kept it, he directed my imagina- 
tion toward that beauty to which no 
man ever quite attains.” Du Maurier 
broke off, afraid of making himself 
ridiculous, and concluded practically’: 
“He’s in New York—an old man, now, 
but still my father confessor. I’d like 
him to marry us. , 

“And so would I.” 

“Then you won’t mind bringing the 
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children up as Catholics? You'll have to 
promise that, you know.” 

Isabel shivered in his arms, “Oh, 
Dick, I love you so,” she said gravely. 
“I won't mind anything.” 

“You'll mind me,” laughed Du Maur- 
ier, “when we’re married.” 

The corners of Isabel’s' mouth 
drooped. 

“We must call papa as soon as we get 
in. I feel so guilty about leaving him,” 
she explained. “You see, you must con- 
fess to your holy father, and I to my 
very unholy one.” 

“He'll raise hell, I suppose. But he 
can’t do more than insist that we marry 
at once. And that will suit our book.” 

“Oh, he won't be angry,” Isabel 
imagined. “But he will be frightfully 
embarrassing. He’ll talk about the ‘red 
magic of love,’ and, Oh Dick,” Isabel 
interrupted herself, “I hate to be silly, 
but every time I think of what I read 
in that horrid book a chill runs down 
my spine.” 

“Then don’t think about it. We'll 
soon be in town; we'll telephone to the 
studio, get our license, and be married 
this afternoon.” 

But when they arrived, there was no 
time to telephone. They had forgotten 
that Saturday was a half-holiday, and 
that the Marriage License Bureau closed 
at noon. 

Of the big room in the Municipal 
Building Isabel received but a vague 
impression. Long rows of tables with 
aisles between them; a confused babel 
of inarticulate foreigners asking ques- 
tions of other inarticulate foreigners. 
Then she and Du Maurier had handed 
their slips into the cage and had received 
the license. 

Outside in the crystalline air: “Dar- 
ling,” whispered Du Maurier, “Can 
you believe that in a few hours we'll be 
married ?” 

And indeed Isabel had wished for 
this moment such a long time, that now 
it was here she could hardly believe in 
it. 

As they drove uptown, past piles of 
snow already melting, Isabel looked at 
the buildings climbing toward the 
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turquoise sky, and thought, “They’re 
real, and so am I. And Dick is really 
going to be my husband.” 

When she voiced the thought, she 
recognized it as a fact; as a result of 
her own actions. At once she was 
frightened, and leaning away, she 
looked at Du Maurier’s profile, clear 
cut as if carved from ivory. It was 
familiar to her: it was the profile of the 
man she loved; yet somehow it was 
strange and foreign too, cold as a statue 
by Praxiteles. Perhaps he sensed the 
thought. At any rate, he took one hand 
from the wheel, and without turning, 
found her arm afid drew her against 
him. A pang, she did not know whether 
of agony or pleasure, shot through her 
limbs, leaving them liquid. The sun- 
light, and the sky, and the tall buildings, 
seemed to swim about her. . . . When 
finally they stopped, and Du Maurier 
helped her out of the car, only the 
scratch and furry smell of his thick coat 
next to her face recalled her to herself. 
She laughed uneasily and went into the 
house. 


HE janitress looked embarrassed 

when they put Achilles in her 
charge ; the corridor was dull and cheer- 
less ; the foyer outside the studio was so 
black that Isabel could not find her key. 
In the darkness Du Maurier pulled her 
to him and covered her face and throat 
with kisses. She clung to him as if for 
protection against some outer force. 
She felt that they must stand together 
against a hostile world. She was afraid 
that somehow he would fail her. 

“Oh, Isabel, Isabel,” he whispered, 
over and over. And the quickness of his 
breath made the words into sobs. 

Then the door was wrenched open 
from within, and Cecil stood upon the 
threshold. 

Hand in hand, like a pair of truant 
school-children, Du Maurier and Isabel 
faced her, and felt foolish. Isabel broke 
the spell. 

“Don’t give us such a dirty look,” 
she said, with an attempted flippancy. 
“We have the license with us,” and 
then, before Cecil could reply, she saw 
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the white-robed nurse come from her 
father’s room, and knew why Cecil’s 
face was like a mask of tragedy. 

Never before had Isabel been face 
to face with death. Her mother had 
never been more than a fleeting mem- 
ory. Later, during her years in board- 
ing school, the “flu” had come ; had car- 
ried off one of her closest friends, yet 
death had not seemed present. Simply 
one brave autumnal day they wandered 
side by side, kicking away the russet 
leaves; just such another day, a coffin 
had been lowered to the grave . 
and after that there had been no more 
walks. Came the war, and death, soften- 
ed by distance, and upraised by glory, 
had had its crimson holiday, yet not 
come close to Isabel. And now, as if in 
answer to her premonitions, death had 
come. What was it Adrian had said so 
long ago? “A father for a lover.” And 
now, the leopard, omen of misfortune, 
had its prey. 

Schlegel and Carroway had gone, 


leaving the suaver person of McDonald 
to take charge. He took Isabel kindly 


by the hand. “Your father wants to 
see you. We think this wish is 
what has kept him going. You must be 
prepared to see him suffering and 
greatly changed. Be glad that it will 
soon be over.” 

Dumbly, and walking like a figure 
made of wood, Isabel followed the doc- 
tor into Captain Rayburn’s room. 

The shades were drawn, and to Isabel 
the body in the bed was no more than 
a heap of covers. She attempted des- 
perately to realize that this thing was 
her father . . . her father. She tried to 
visualize him young, strong; tried to 
see him striding through a jungle ; to see 
him holding a woman in his arms. She 
could see nothing but bedclothes, bed- 
clothes curiously humped and gnarled, 
like a fallen tree trunk wrapped in a 
sheet. 

“Is—a—hbel!” said her father’s voice. 
“W—welcome.” 

She dropped beside him, bending close, 
feeling unwilling tears pursue their 
course upon her cheek. “Oh, papa, 
papa! What can I say? It’s all my fault.” 


“S—say—it again.” 

When she had repeated her words dis- 
tinctly. “B-bloody nonsense,” Adrian 
mumbled. “Can’t sm-mile for obvious 
r-reasons, but would if I c-c-could. We 
b-both get what we want. Y-you a 
man; I, a g-g-grave.” There was a 
pause. “Don’t c-c-cry, d-d-damned little 
fool,” he commanded. “The g-g-game’s 
up. Be a s-sport. Give the 1-I-l-leopard 
its due. Are you m-m-married legally, 
or 0-0-only t-technically ?” 

“I’m not married, papa. We got the 
license first, but oh, papa, don’t be so 
kind and forgiving when I’ve as much 
as killed you. 
not k-kind. I’m m-malicious. 
N-n-nature’s played hell with me. 
N-n-now, it’s your turn. She'll do w- 
worse with you. She always d-d-does 
with women. But there’s n-n-nothing 
more she can do t-t-t-to m-me. I’ve 
b-b-beat her at last. There’s just one 
th-th-thing I want. G-g-get married 
here b-before I go. I want to d-d-die 
1-l-laughing.” 

Isabel tried to speak; found herself 
sobbing. 

“Sh-shut up, will you, don’t waste 
t-t-time. Get D-d-d- What’s-his-name. 
G-g-get a—” here Adrian was inter- 
rupted by a horrible sound, as of cough- 
ing. 

Isabel waited while Adrian’s motion- 
less body was wracked by such pain as 
Prometheus torn at by vultures may 
dimly have perceived. 

“W-what is his n-n-n-name?” Adrian 
finally resumed. “D-d-du M-m-maur- 
ier ?” 

“Not really, papa,” whispered Isabel. 
“It’s Madden. He writes. He’s been 
living under the other name to keep 
away from his family’s friends or some- 
thing. It’s a long story.” 

“Well, d-d-don’t t-t-t-tell it. Send him 
to g-g-get a m-m-minister. I'll see you 
m-m-married by God, before—” Here 
another spasm of coughing interrupted 
him. 

The nurse started over, but Dr. Me- 
Donald laid his hand on her arm. “Let 
him alone,” he said, “it’s only a matter 
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of hours,—minutes perhaps. It’s won- 
derful he’s held out this long. His will 
—” and he made a gesture which the 
nurse understood. 

Isabel explained: “He’s a Catholic, 
papa. He wants to be married by a 
priest.” 

“A priest? B-b-better and better. Let 
him f-fetch his priest. P-p-p-perform 
e-c-ceremony by b-b-bedside of d-dying 
—even a p-p-priest will come for that. 
L-l-lord, the humor! of hearing a 
wh-white-robed priest speak of the g-g- 
goodness of God when—ah—” 

Isabel, so conscious of his suffering 
that her own body ached, appealed in 
a whisper to Dr. McDonald: “Must it 
hurt so? Can’t you give him some- 
thing ?” 

“I am afraid not,” and the doctor 
explained about Adrian’s heart. “He 
seems to be bent on seeing you mar- 
ried. He’ll probably live uritil then. 
You see, the law forbids us to hasten 
a man’s death, however merciful that 
might be.” 

Laws, Isabel thought, how strange 
and cruel, and inadequate they were. It 
had seemed to her that in doing what 
she had done, she had obeyed the only 
law. But now she could no longer dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and her 
mind moved on against her will through 
odd scenes, and toward uncalled for 
memories. She remembered the day 
when her father had first spoken of the 
white leopard . . . of the laws of an 
African tribe. “A father for a lover,” 
he had said. “Excellent plan.” And he 
had told her of the red magic of love. 
Last night . . . Was it only last night 
‘ .? She had seen the workings of 
such magic, and now, looking upon the 
outcome, she thought of her forebod- 
ings and of how her lover’s lips had 
stilled them. 

Once more, as long ago, she sensed 
the workings of that vast machine called 
Nature. The horror of her father’s 
plight had set its seal upon her, which 
she felt burning, changeless as the mark 
of Cain. And yet an inner voice whis- 
pered persistently that time would teach 


her to forget. She would bear children 
and forget. The law would carry on its 
bloody business of new lives for old, 
pots. a of the heartbreak and the 
waste. Nature concerned herself with 
greater destinies than those of Isabel 
or Adrian. 

Cast up once more out of the vice of 
pain, her father urged: “Now that 
you’ve s-s-seen this p-proof of Javeh’s 
g-g-goodnes, send for the m-m-minister 
of his gospel, and let him tie the f-f- 
fatal knot.” 

The doctor nodded quickly. And Isa- 
bel, wondering that her shaking legs 
could bear her, reached the door. 

“Bless you, my d-d-daughter,” Adrian 
called after her. “You'll s-send me out 
like a b-b-bubble, in a b-b-burst of 


glory.” 


Chapter Thirty-one 


U MAURIER found Father Cor- 
coran in a meek little church on 
West Forty-fifth Street. The priest was 
a frail old gentleman, but tall, and still 
erect. The mop of fleecy hair that 
curled about his well-formed head was 
white. Once his dark eyes had sparkled 
with the joy of living, of worldly knowl- 
edge. But since then they had looked 
long upon the sorrows of mankind, and 
now they were washed clear of all save 
compassion and a half wistful, half hu- 
morous understanding. Immediately up- 
on seeing Du Maurier he supposed that 
his former pupil had been up to some 
sort of mischief, for of late years the 
boy had only come to him on such occa- 
sions. 

“Well, Dick,” he said, in a perfectly 
modulated voice. “What have you done 
this time?” 

“T am about to be married,” said Du 
Maurier. “And I'd like you to perform 
the ceremony, Father.” And suddenly, 
he went down on his knees before the 
priest, and, as he had not done since 
childhood, told the truth. 

Afterward, “It’s all very irregular,’ 
said Father Corcoran sadly. “And you 
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have done a grave wrong. Moreover, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that a wrong 
once done cannot be wiped out until the 
day of judgment. But Jesus preached 
the doctrine of forgiveness, wherefore 
his earthly ministers should do no less. 
Yes,” he concluded, rubbing a frail 
white hand over his curly hair, “yes, you 
must be married at once. And since 
Miss Rayburn is eager to embrace your 
faith, and since her father is upon his 
deathbed, I think a dispensation can be 
procured to proceed without the pub- 
lication of the banns, and to per- 
form the ceremony at Miss Ray- 
burn’s home.” 

So it was that at a little after three 
on that sunny afternoon Du Maurier 
and Father Corcoran came to the stu- 
dio. 

Dr. McDonald received them. The 
white-haired man of science and the 
white-haired man of God shook hands. 

“I cannot save his body, Father,” 
said the former gently. “Perhaps you 
can do better for his soul.” 

The priest—who in the past hour had 
heard much of Captain Rayburn—com- 
pressed his lips. “My business here,” 
he said, “is to perform a marriage. 
The soul of Captain Rayburn is in the 
hands of his Maker.” 

“Not yet,” the doctor muttered. 
“But, for his own sake, I hope it will 
be soon.” And he turned to lead the 
way. 

Then Cecil, who all along had stood 
in utter lassitude, intervened. “I hope 
his Heavenly Father will treat him bet- 
ter than his child,” she cried out bit- 
terly. And, facing the priest, she de- 
manded: “How can you marry such a 
pair? They are no better than adulterer 
and murderess.” 

“My dear,” said Father Corcoran, re- 
garding her with grave and worried 
eyes, “you are hysterical. Doctor Mc- 
Donald, this young lady needs your 
care.” And, passing Cecil by, he went 
into her father’s room. 

’ said Isabel, “the priest has 


“G-g-good. T-tell him to d-d-do his 
stuff.” Then to the priest, “If I 


c-c-curse while you’re performing,” he 
enquired, ‘‘w-w-will you refuse to 
c-c-c-continue ?” 

Father Corcoran smiled sweetly. “I 
will not hear you, Captain Rayburn,” 
he replied. “It is my private opinion 
that if you waste breath on interrup- 
tions you will not have enough to last 
through the ceremony, in which case 
you will not hurt the Church at all, but 
only cheat yourself out of wholly un- 
deserved—and therefore doubly desir- 
able—amusement.” 

“G-g-god!”” groaned Adrian. “I 
should have kn-n-nown that s-s-some- 
thing would go wrong. I hoped to 
g-g-get a bigot and now my future 
s-s-son-in-law has brought me—c-c-cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong—a J-j-jesuit.” 

“T see you do not flatter us with the 
contempt which we no doubt deserve— 
from such as you.” 

“V-very g-g-good. And n-n-now, 
goon. The d-d-day is almost over.” 

The room was very still. There was 
no light except the rays of sun that 
filtered through the shades and lay 
across the leopard skins upon the floor. 
Clear as a bell the priest’s voice rang 
out, 

“Richard, wilt thou take Isabel, here 
present, for thy lawful wife?” 

“T will,” Du Maurier said, evenly. 

“H-h-he has to. He c-c-can’t escape.” 

Then the priest asked the woman: 
“Isabel, wilt thou take Richard, here 
present, for thy lawful husband ?” 

“S-s-superfluous qu-question. Ac- 
tions speak louder than w-w-words.” 

“T will,” whispered Isabel. 

Then she and Du Maurier joined 
their right hands, and after the priest 
Du Maurier repeated: “I, Richard 
Lenox Madden, take thee, Isabel Ray- 
burn, for my lawful wife, to have and 
to hold—” 

“And p-p-probably deceive.” 

“from this day forward, for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, until death do 
us part.” 

Then Isabel, also after the priest, 
said: “I, Isabel Rayburn, take thee, 
Richard Lenox Madden, for my lawful 
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husband, to have and to hold, from this 
day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part.” 

“She'll b-b-be an angel,”” Adrian ob- 
served. “She’s as p-p-patient as her 
mother, whom, p-p-praise God, I'll 
n-n-never m-meet again.” 

“By the authority committed to me,” 
said the priest, “I pronounce you 
united in the bonds of matrimony.” 

Du Maurier then placed the gold 
ring, which he had bought on his way to 
the studio, upon the third finger of 
Isabel’s left hand, and echoed: “With 
this ring I thee wed, and I plight unto 
thee my troth.” 

Then, as the ceremony of mixed mar- 
riages does not permit the blessing to 
be given, nor the prayers, the priest 
spoke briefly to Isabel and her husband, 
bidding them lead clean and useful 
lives, to bear children, and to know the 
will of God. 

Meanwhile, within the confines of his 
inert body, Adrian strargled with 
heroic laughter. 

When he could speak again he called 
on Isabel to bring the casket which 
contained the ruby bracelets. “F-for 
the bride,” he muttered, in a scarcely 
audible voice. ‘“Sh-sh-she’s earned 
them.” Then he asked that the shades 
be lifted, and when it had been done, 
“L-l-look,” he said, “the s-s-sun is 
setting. Another d-d-day is done. So 
life sh-shines for a moment, and th-th- 
then goes back to blessed d-dark- 
ness.” 

Isabel and Du Maurier stood by the 
bed, and presently were joined by Cecil. 
Arms folded on his breast, the priest 
waited behind them. 

Now in a stronger voice: “Open the 
w-w-window,” Adrian commanded. 
“Let the b-b-beast come in. She’s 
w-waited long enough.” 

Cecil stepped to the window, and as 
her shadow crossed the bed, a loud cry 
broke from Adrian’s lips. 

Instinctively Isabel put her hands 
over her eyes. And when at last she 
took them down she saw Father Cor- 


coran making the sign of the cross over 
her father’s body. 


Chapter Thirty-two 


N A CHILL night in May the 

Lenox Maddens returned from 
dinner with Cyril and Veronica. They 
were tired, and the little apartment— 
once the home of a bachelor called Du 
Maurier—seemed a haven of rest. 
Achilles was there to greet them, to 
bark, and snap at the fur border of 
Isabel’s long black cape. 

She laughed and gave it to her hus- 
band. Then, going to the window, she 
leaned far out between the blowing 
curtains. 

“Darling,” he begged, “you have a 
cold now—you'll get pneumonia— 
everybody’s getting it.” 

“Please, Dick, don’t be such an old 
maid. Come and look at the stars. 
There are trillions of them.” 

“Shan’t do anything of the sort. 
I'll. build a fire, that’s what I’ll do.” 
And he suited the action to the word. 

Isabel was looking well these days. 
Her figure had fulfilled the promise of 
alluring roundness ; her- mouth had lost 
much of its former petulance ; her eyes, 
sadder and softer, since her father’s 
death, as if the tragedy still lurked 
within them, seemed also to have taken 
on a deeper hue. Her husband reflected 
proudly that these things were not il- 
lusions of inflamed imagination, Every- 
body noticed them. Father Corcoran 
had noticed them. That very night his 
cousin Andrea had said: “Your little 
lamb has gotten very pretty. Beware 
lest she present you with a pair of 
horns.” And once again he had ex- 
perienced the triumph of possession. 

“You lovely thing,” he whispered. 
Bending down, he kissed the white 
band of flesh that showed between the 
ruby bracelets. “You lovely, lovely 
little animal. . . .” 

Later, when he was unfastening her 
evening dress. “I’ve saved a surprise 
for you,” he said, “we made a thousand 
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dollars today. The Post bought. the 
Stockbridge Potter story.” 

“How splendid! That’s the second 
in three months. We must phone 
Stock and tell him. What is his num- 
ber, dear?” 

“I don’t remember, but we'll get it 
from the Chequer Taxi Company.” 
He laughed. “They loved the part 
about ‘heard, but not seen.’ Oh, Isabel, 
will you ever forget the way he told it 
to us?” 

And they conjured up the rainy night 
when, hunting for a taxi, they had 
almost collapsed with amazement when 
Potter had hailed them from the 
driver’s seat of an especially gaudy one. 
“I always said I’d do it,” he told them, 
“and what a lot of fun it’s been. I 
make enough to buy my booze by send- 
ing little bits of gossip to Town Tattle. 
You can’t imagine what a lot I’ve 
learned about our mutual friends.” 

“Mercy,” said Isabel, hugging her 
husband. “How our old crowd has 
scattered. What with Stock driving a 
taxi, and Cecil in Europe, and your old 
flame—” she loved to tease him about 
Susie, “tied to the ‘coat kink’.” 

“Poor fellow,” groaned Dick. “I 
wonder he hasn’t been drowned in 
tears, or asphyxiated by alcohol fumes.” 

“He seems to be bearing up. I sup- 
pose Susie has to behave herself after 
what he did for her father. And, after 
all, she’s a nice kid. I can’t very well 
blame her for wanting you, can 1?” 

“Oh, hardly,” replied Dick, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and puff- 
ing out his chest. “I’m such a devilish 
handsome fellow.” 

“And so clever, too. Just think of it, 
one thousand dollars for a story.” 

“Oh, well, all that publicity about 
Lenox Madden, the author, being Rich- 
ard Du Maurier, the saphead, did me a 
world of good. I hated it at the time, 
but it turned out to be just so much free 
advertising.” 

He pulled down the black dress and 
carefully kissed the vertebrae of her 
spine in alphabetical order. “I’m going 
to buy a ruby ring for my pretty little 
wife.” 

S.S.—Sept.—9 
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She frowned. “I’d rather have an- 
other stone. . . . Perhaps a pearl,” she 
said. And she slipped the red bracelets 
over her hand and let them fall jingling 
on the table. “Anyway,” she added; 
“you’d better wait until you do another 
novel.” And she went into the alcove, 

Slowly Dick removed his dinner 
jacket, and putting on a dressing-gown, 
sat opposite the fire. 

“Wait until you do another novel,” 
she had said. Another novel. He heard 
it again and again from all directions. 
Only that morning his friend the Crow 
had called. “And what’s become of the 
novel you promised us?” he had de- 
manded. “You ought to get it in now. 
You're on the crest of the wave. Be- 
sides, you told me three months ago 
that it was at the typist’s.” 

Du Maurier had muttered something 
about changes, although he knew that 
it lay quite untouched, locked in his 
desk. Tempting and terrible it was; 
the book of Isabel. For three months 
it had been there, left because he could 
not find the courage either to publish 
or destroy it. He knew that it was 

He knew, unquestionably, abso- 
lutely, that he could not do better. 
When he thought of it he grew hard 
and angry with despair. He hated the 
book and he hated himself. Sometimes 
he hated Isabel. : 


But now, when she came in her 
cream-colored nightgown, with a loose 
embroidered kimono over it, and curled 
herself on his*lap, his heart seemed to 
contract and ache like an open wound, 

“Oh, Richard Du Maurier Lenox 


Madden,” she said. “I’ve saved a sur- 
prise for you, too.” 

“What? <A pleasant one, I hope. 9: 

“Why, and I hope so, too.” She 
clasped her hands behind his head and 
drew it close to her. “Don’t buy mea@ 
ring, Dick. You’d better save the 
money for next year’s rent. We'll have 
to get a bigger place.” 

“Ye Gods!” he cried. “Imagine you 
a mother. You little imp, why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 

“T wanted to be sure. I only saw the 
doctor today, and—and—I wanted to 
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be sure of something else. Of you, 
Dick. 
me.” 
“My dear, I married you, and I’m a 
Catholic, you know.” 
“Yes, Dick, but—oh, the way it hap- 


To be sure that you loved 


“T know, child. That terrible white 
leopard business. Don’t let’s go over 
it again.” 

“Tt wasn’t only that.” 
him and smiled enigmatically. “I was 
a brazen hussy. I was a thief. I stole 
the key and made—don’t say I didn’t— 
I made you compromise me. You were 
sweet and forgiving.” 

“I knew about it all the time. I saw 
you take the key.” 

“TI guessed as much. You never miss 
anything, do you?” She dropped her 
arms, and then relaxed against him, 
rubbing her feet on his trousers. “It 
was my piéce de resistance, but after- 
ward I was afraid—oh, frightfully 
afraid. One day Andrea said, ‘Getting 
a man is easy; any fool can do it. But 
holding a man is quite another matter.’ 


She clung to 
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I found both pretty difficult. And al- 
ways I have feared that I might lose 
you. ... That some day I would be 
to you like Cynthia, just so much ma- 
terial for another novel. But, Dick,” 
whispered Isabel, “‘you’ll never write 
our story, will you? Never, never, 
never ?” 

“Never, never, never,” he repeated. 

They sat there talking for a while, 
and presently the talking stopped. And 
presently he saw that Isabel was sleep- 
ing. 

Gently he carried her into the alcove, 
laid her on the bed, and drew the cur- 
tains. Then he came back, approached 
the desk, unlocked the drawer, and 
taking out the book of Isabel, looked-at 
it tenderly. When he had looked at it, 
he threw it on the fire, and watched the 
flames rise high for some brief sec- 
onds, making the room _ suddenly 
lighter. 

“Dick,” called Isabel, 
lonely.” 


“come in. I’m 


The End 


T he If You Like 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


The penny called Youth is made to spend! 
None can borrow it, none can lend. 

You can only hoard it, or spend it free. 
Why not come and spend it with me? 


I’m going shopping. 


If you go, too, 


We'll spend our pennies while they’re new, 
And we'll buy the moon, if you like, tonight! 
New and shiny and round and bright. 
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She sounded like ‘‘a canary bird talking English spar- 


row’’—the sweetest, daintiest little seventeen-year-old that 
ever ran away from home to be an actress! Such was 
Mary Ellen, and Miss Pahlow’s story of how she tried 
so hard to be bad—and just couldn’t—is one of the wittiest 
and most delightful tales imaginable. . . . 


Primrose Path 


By Gertrude Pahlow 


HEN Bristow sat down on the 

bench he hardly noticed the 

girl at all. He saw, of 
course, that there was a girl there, 
but she looked so small and staid and 
so respectable that she was no more 
conspicuous than the bench, and he 
put her down (if he bothered to put 
her anywhere) as governess to one 
of the few belated children who still 
infested the Park. He had plenty to 
occupy his mind, without thinking of 
small respectable girls. He had to 
decide (1) how to sell a lot of draw- 
ings to some person or persons who 
didn’t want them, (2) how, if he 
didn’t sell them, to live for an in- 
definite period on nineteen cents, and 
(3) whether, if both the drawings 
and the nineteen cents proved unre- 
liable, to borrow, to steal or to work 
were preferable. . . . 

These problems, though grave, did 
not appear to him insoluble. He had 
often been hard up (Mon Dieu, those 
student days in Paris, when life hung 
by a breadcrumb!) and always sur- 
vived. He had a place to sleep—one 
of those studio apartments with a 
real studio, a bedroom that even a 
fat man can turn around in, and a 
kitchenette visible to any person 
with good eyesight if he will trouble 
to squint a little—and his rent was 
paid for a month. The chief difficulty 
was his appetite, for a healthy appe- 


tite, he had discovered, is a tactlessly 
constant and undissuadable com- 
panion, and Art (or the selling of it) 
is long, and the time between meals 
brief. 

He had abandoned the general 
problems for the particular one of 
whether the nineteen cents would do 
him more good as dinner that night 
or as breakfast in the morning, when 
a gentle impact on his shoulder made 
him start. Looking down, he saw the 
neat hat of the small respectable girl 
reposing on his coat, with her smooth 
brown head still inside it. He twisted 
his neck, in alarm, for a better view; 
but she had not fainted or anything 
drastic like that; her color was good, 
her breathing natural: she had sim- 

ly fallen asleep, and after doing so 
had appropriated him for a pillow! 


T FIRST he determined that he 
would quietly but definitely remove 
himself; without being snobbish, he 
felt that he was no public parking- 
place. But the more he looked at her 
the more this seemed a_ churlish 
thing to do. On nearer inspection, 
this little person was more of a per- 
son than he had supposed. Some of 
her respectability seemed to have 
evaporated with her consciousness; 
the neat hat was pushed askew, and 
the face within it looked childish and 
charming, with a peculiar appeal in 
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the shadows beneath tke drooped 
eyelashes and the parted lips. He 
decided to postpone removing his 
shoulder for a little while. He had 
no immediate use for it, and there 
was no point in being a dog in the 
manger. ... 

Time passed; and so did people. 
At first he was embarrassed by their 
glances, some sympathetic, some 
amused; but soon he began to feel 
resentful, then fiercely protective, 
then pugnacious. Was it anybody’s 
business if he chose to support a 
poor, tired, respectable little girl 
who had entrusted her head to him? 
Her warm light weight against him, 
her breathing, as regular andeunper- 
turbed as a child’s, somehow made 
him want to fight somebody. He 
scowled blackly at all the glancers, 
and only the fact that his arm had 
gone to sleep prevented him from 
putting it unequivocally around her... . 

The final stragglers departed. The 


long spring twilight faded, and night 
descended with an air of having 


come to stay. Bristow began to feel 
cramped and cold. He thought the 
girl must have had her nap out by 
this time, and if she hadn’t he felt 
sure she ought to have the rest of it 
at home—where, from her looks, it 
was obvious that she had at least one 
mother and two maiden aunts worry- 
ing about her. So he moved ab- 
ruptly, withdrew his shoulder, and 
sat up with a loud cough. 

It worked like an alarm-clock. The 
girl gave a little sleepy murmur, and 
opened her eyes. Then she looked 
at her surroundings—the electric 
light that now shone brightly on the 
pavement, the deserted Park, the 
bench. Then she sat up and straight- 
ened her hat, resuming with the act 
her air of impeccable respectability. 
Her young lips parted for speech, and 
Bristow (realizing the strain this un- 
conventional situation must be to 
feelings as decorous as hers) consid- 
erately looked away. 

“Hell!” said the small respectable 
girl, succinctly and competently. 
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Bristow looked back at her, round- 
eyed. This was not at all what he 
had expected. “Why?” he asked. 

“Because I’ve waked up too soon. 
It isn’t anywhere near morning, 
is it?” | 

“Good heavens, no; it’s only about 
nine. But it’s high time for you to 
go home.” 

“I’m not going home. 
to sleep here.” 

“Were? In Park? 
can’t!” 

“Why can’t I? People do.” 

“Not people like you. It’s abso- 
lutely impossible.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” in- 
quired the small respectable girl. “I 
can sleep in the Park if anybody can. 
I’m very, very hard-boiled.” 

She looked so infantile, so decor- 
ous, and so completely exemplary as 
she made this statement that Bris- 
tow, shocked though he was, was 
forced to give way to mirth. “You! 
hard-boiled! Oh, ha, ha, ha!” he 
exploded. “Why, you’re the newest- 
laid little thing I ever saw!” 

“Yes, there you go,” said the girl 
bitterly. “Just like all the rest of 
them. Do you know what I am? 
I’m an actress out of a job. And do 
you know why I’m out of a job2 
Because I look so horridly, hideously, 
damnably respectable. Tm not only 
out of a job, I never had a job. I’ve 
been to every manager in New York, 
and they all say, ‘Run along home, 
girlie, and play checkers with your 
little sister.’ I want to act deep, dark, 
unbridled purple passions ; and I look 
like a Methodist Sunday-school 
teacher !” 

In the face of such tragedy as 
showed on her face, Bristow dared 
not go on laughing. “That is hard,” 
he admitted. 

“Hard? It’s simply vitreous. And 
I can’t do anything about it. I get 
rouge and a lipstick, and everybody 
says what a nice healthy color I have. 
I smoke, and even my grandmother 
remarks that it does look domestic. 
I run away from home to go on the 


I’m going 


the You 
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stage, and they send me knitted bed- 
socks and a hot-water bag. And look 
at this hat! I got it at a shop that’s 
specially for chorus-girls; in the win- 
dow it looked simply devilish; and 
on me, you’d think it had been de- 
signed for Susan B. Anthony.” 

“All the same,” observed Bristow, 
returning to the original point, “I 
don’t get the idea of this sleeping in 
the Park.” 

The girl brightened. “It’s the best 


idea I’ve had for a long time,” she . 


said. “I got it out of the paper. An 
actress out of a job—just like me— 
got evicted for not paying her rent 
—just like me—and she slept on a 
Park bench, and in the morning there 
was the toughest-looking picture of 
her in the paper! and it told all about 
her dark, dark past—that’s not just 
like me, yet, but everybody has to 
have a beginning. Anyway, I feel 
sure that when I’ve done a dissolute 
thing like this I shan’t look so dread- 
fully blameless. Only I wish I 
hadn’t waked up so soon.” She 
shivered involuntarily as she spoke; 
the night was sharply chill, and her 
light coat but a flimsy thing. 

Bristow felt profoundly concerned ; 
he was more and more certain that 
he could not leave a wisp of respecta- 
bility like this to the all-night mercy 
of the Park. “You can’t do it,” he 
said again, positively. 

“T can too!” she asserted. “Don’t 
you dare to tell me I’m too respect- 
able!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you’re too re- 
spectable,” said Bristow tactfully, 
“but the Park’s too cold. You'd 
freeze.” 

She shivered again, uncontrollably. 
“Tt is cold as a manager’s waiting- 
room,” she admitted. “But I haven’t 
any other place to go. Brooklyn 
Bridge would be still colder.” 

“What about going home?” 

“There you go again, just like 
everybody else!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. a would induce me 
to go home. My home is the respect- 
ablest place on the earth; it’s even 
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respectabler than I am. I wouldn’t 
go home if home was a fudge sundae 
—the last fudge sundae—and all the 
rest of the world was sauerkraut. 
Besides, I’ve closed its doors on me 
forever, by my—by my conduct.” 

He accepted this, though he re- 
membered later that she looked at 
him with some uncertainty as she 
promulgated it. “Well, then, what 
about a hotel?” he suggested. “That 
would be rather rakish.” 

“They won't let you in without 

baggage unless you pay in advance; 
and my landlady’s holding my bag- 
gage for my rent, and I haven’t any 
money.” 
’ “Neither have I, worse luck. And 
I can’t offer you my home, because 
it’s so respectable that it’s no place 
for you; they won’t admit single 
ladies. We must find a spot where 
they'll trust us for tonight, and raise 
the money tomorrow. Oh, I have it! 
the—” He closed his lips hastily on 
the laudable initials Y. W. C. A., and 
amended, “There’s a place over here 
on the West Side where I know 
they’d take you. Come on; let’s 
try it.” 

“T don’t much like the idea of going 
to a place where they’ll take me,” 
observed the girl. “It’s so stodgy.” 

“Oh, but think how disreputable 
it is to trudge the streets at night, 
looking for a lodging, with a man 
you don’t even know the name of!” 
urged Bristow artfully. 

“That’s true,” she agreed ; and with 
another uncontrollable shiver she 
rose as he rose, and slipped her small 
hand within his arm. 


II 


HE SAME irrational desire to fight 

somebody that he had felt when she 
deposited her head on his shoulder 
surged over Bristow. Fine filaments 
of trustfulness, of dependence, of 
childlike femininity reached out from 
her to him, and he sent forth fibrils 
of protectiveness, of conscious 
strength and unconscious tenderness 
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to meet them. He took her little cold 
fingers within his own. 

“What’s your name?” he asked as 
they walked toward the place where 
young women Christians associate. 

“Mary Ellen Knott. Did you ever 
hear anything so respectable? But I 
don’t call myself that on the stage; 
I call myse!f Salome Borgia. That 
is, I do when I get there. What’s 
yours ?—Oh, no, don’t tell me; I love 
to think that I’m holding on to your 
arm without knowing it.” 

“You could hold on just the same 
if you did.” 

“No, not just the same; it would be 
much more proper. What are you? 
I do hope you're not a pillar of so- 
ciety—a bond-broker like my brother- 
in-law, or a high-minded judge like 
my father.” 

“No danger; I’m just a hand-to- 
mouth artist. Is your father a 
judge ?” 

“Yes—Judge Knott. There’s a 
name for you! It’s even mentioned 
in the Bible. Don’t tell it to any- 
body, will you?” 

“You'll have to tell it here,” he 
warned her, as they ascended the 
steps of the Y. W. C. A. 

“T shan’t,” she replied firmly. “It’s 
hard enough to live mine down, with- 
out his. I'll tell ’em my Borgia name. 
Unless,” she added_with an inspira- 
tion, “you think Malatesta sounds 
worse, 


UT it developed on inquiry that the 
most abandoned name could do 
her no good unless it had been filed a 
week before and accompanied by four 
references. The rule was infrangible. 
The capable, spectacled young wo- 
man in the office looked with obvious 
longing at Mary Ellen Knott. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You're ex- 
actly the type we want. I'll give you 
the address of a very respectable 
house in the neighborhood where 
they'll take you until we can. 
They’re very particular, but of course 
your references are good.” 

“If they’re particular,” said Mary 
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Ellen Knott, “it’s no house for me. I 
must go where they’ll take me as I 
am, and no questions asked.” 

The capable young woman looked 
so shocked and startled at this that 
Bristow made great haste to secure 
the address and bundle his charge 
outside. “You mustn’t be so fussy,” 
he scolded. “The thing is to find you 
a place to sleep, whether it’s particu- 
lar or not. It’s too late and too cold 
to quibble about details.” 

“That’s not a detail,” argued Mary 
Ellen. “It’s a matter of principle. 
I’ve suffered from too much particu- 
larness all my life, and now I’ve di- 
vorced myself from it.” 

“Well, you can wait until tomor- 
row for your final papers,” insisted 
Bristow ; and he herded her along to 
the particular house. 

But here also the proprietress, 
looking at Mary Ellen with an al- 
most cannibal wistfulness, was forced 
to say her nay, for there was not a 
corner unfilled. If the applicant 
would come back day after tomor- 
row she could almost certainly have 
a nice room—a room fit for such a 
nice, quiet young lady. Meantime, 
there was a respectable house around 
the corner where she could be accom- 


modated tonight. 


At the respectable house around 
the corner, however, the terms were 
cash down or no accommodations ; 
no other arrangements discussed, 
thank you; good-night. It was the 
same at another house, a little less 
respectable, down the street. The 
two fell to trudging from door to 
door, increasingly weary and cold, 
decreasingly fastidious. 

At last, growing desperate, Bris- 
tow accosted a policeman. “Isn’t 
there a place in this doggoned city 
where a girl who’s alone and hasn't 
any money can spend the night?” he 
asked. 

The policeman looked thoughtful. 
“Well,” he said, “there’s the Mary 
Martha Home, and there’s the police 
station.” 

Bristow took his charge firmly by 
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the arm. “Come,” he said, “you’re 
going to sleep at the Mary Martha 
Home or I'll know the reason why. 
Step lively.” And, having only to 
inquire the address from his in- 
formant, he stepped her toward it as 
lively as possible. 

“It sounds dreadfully settled,” 
yawned Mary Ellen Knott as they 
hurried along, “but I’m so tired now 
I’d go there if it was the Old Ladies’ 
Home.” 

“Yes, our troubles are ended now, 
thank the Lord,” said Bristow with 
heartfelt satisfaction. “You can stay 
with Mary Martha, and I'll go home 
to bed.” 

But alas for their hopes! The se- 
vere and shopworn female on guard 
at the Mary Martha Home looked at 
the candidate with a scorn that was 
almost derision. 

“You can’t get in here,” she said 
with insulting emphasis. “This is 
only for fallen girls.” 

“Oh, but I’ve fallen a long, long 
way!” urged Mary Ellen. 

“Huh! you’ve got to go some yet,” 
retorted the matron crushingly. 

Crestfallen and chagrined, they 
turned away. 

Bristow was as consumed with anx- 
iety about his charge by this time as if 
he had invented and patented her; and 
Mary Ellen was plunged in bitterness 
because once again her fatal exterior 
had played her false. They walked for 
some distance in dejected silence. 


OWEVER, nothing could quell 

permanently the dauntless spirit of 
Mary Ellen Knott. Presently she lifted 
her nice, little pointed chin. “When 
you’re hungry,” she pronounced, 
‘you never have pep enough to be 
anything but respectable. Now I 
have five cents—” 

“And I have nineteen,” contributed 
Bristow, suddenly tealizing that he 
was ravenous. 

“Oh, good! Then we can eat, and 
I’m sure I'll think of something. ‘Out 
of the fullness of the mouth the heart 
speaketh’—there, I must mot quote 


the Bible if I ever hope to lose 
my respectability! Here’s a _ place 
that looks as if it had something 
for us.” 

When they had acquired a plate of 
hot savory soup and a roll apiece for - 
their united capital, they set forth 
again ; and, true to_her prophecy, the 
girl had taken a new lease on life. 
Her eyes sparkled, her little demure 
face flushed ; she moved along beside 
him with a dancing step like a child. 
For want of any other resource they 
went back to the Park; but no sooner 
had they seated themselves to talk it 
over than she had her inspiration. 

“I know!” she cried. “Do you re- 
member what the policeman said was 
the other place to sleep for nothing? 
The police station. I’m going to get 
myself arrested !” 

She looked so infantile and so in- 
credibly sinless that Bristow did not 
know whether to laugh or to be ex- 
asperated. “Arrested? You?” he 
said. “You couldn’t do it.” 

“Couldn’t I? You just watch me!” 
returned the intrepid creature. She 
pulled off the silk scarf that was 
around her neck, muffled her face 
with it, yanked the Susan B. Anthony 
hat viciously over her eyes, and stood 
in a menacing attitude, crooking her 
fingers over an imaginary revolver. 
“T’m the Girl Bandit,” she announced, 
“the scourge of the grocers of-Greater 
New York. I’m going into action 
now, and don’t you interfere !” 

Hurrying off to where the junction 
of their path with a thoroughfare 
promised possible victims, she hid 
herself behind a clump of shrubbery; 
and it was not long before approach- 
ing footsteps were heard on the pave- 
ment. She waited until the wayfarer 
was just opposite her bush, and then 
sprang out at him, weapon levelled. 

“Stick ’em up!” she commanded 
fiercely. 

The 
looking middle-aged 
stopped in surprise. 
he returned mildly. 

“I say, stick up your mitts while T 


pedestrian—a comfortable- 


fat man— 
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frisk you!” reiterated the criminal. 
“And don’t move unless you want a 
dose of cold lead in your ribs. And 
no back talk. I’m the Girl Bandit!” 

She sounded so like a canary-bird 
talking English-sparrow that Bristow 
could not suppress a snort of laughter. 
He engulfed it in his handkerchief for 
fear of offending her; but he need 
not have troubled, for at the same 
time her victim exploded in_a hearty 
guffaw. 

“Girl bandit, hey?” he shouted. “Oh, 
that’s a good one! You're a great 
joker, little girl. But you better run 
along home now; curfew’s rung.” 

“I haven’t any home!” refuted the 
girl bandit indignantly. “I’m a crimi- 
nal! A desperate gun-girl! Why 
don’t you call the police?” 

“I'd be more likely to call your 
nurse,” chuckled the victim. “Trot 
along, Gyp the Blood; you'll be late to 
school tomorrow.” Laughing heartily, 
he passed on his way. 

Bristow could not control his mirth. 
“Foiled again, villain!’ he chortled. 

Mary Ellen Knott came slowly back 
to the bench. She was deeply mortified, 
but still dauntless. “Laugh all you 
please,” she said doggedly, “but I will 
hold up somebody, and I will get ar- 
rested. That was just bad luck. He 
didn’t get a good look at me.” 

“Let the light fall on your face next 
time,” advised Bristow in a shaking 
voice. “Look fierce; and don’t go in 
for subtle conversational effects. Yell, 
*Your money or your life’ at ’em.” 

“That’s a good idea; maybe the old 
tried-and-true methods are best,” said 
the gun-girl; and taking the vanity- 
mirror out of her hand-bag she prac- 
ticed ferocious frowns beneath the 
light. “How’s this?” she inquired, 
turning toward him with the expression 
of an exasperated kitten. 

“Freeze their blood,” approved Bris- 
tow, putting his handkerchief to his 
face again. 

“Lend me your pocket-knife; the 
glint along the gun-barrel is what fin- 
ishes them,” she added; and arranging 
her expression and her weapon care- 


fully, she withdrew behind a lamp- 
post at a little distance. 


HIS time she had longer to wait, 

for it was late, and pedestrians were 
few. Bristow shivered on his bench, 
and was about to join her and beg her 
to give up, when footsteps were heard 
again on the main path. Another man 
came abreast of her; she jumped out at 
him like a puppy chasing a ball; and 
holding up her dangerous weapon she 
shouted ferociously, “Your money or 
your life!” 

The new victim was a thin, dyspeptic- 
looking person, without the equable 
temper of the last one. He started 
visibly and looked distinctly annoyed. 
“Now what do you mean by this?” he 
demanded. “Jumping out on a person 
without any warning! You make me 
nervous.” 

“Nervous? I should think so!” said 
Mary Ellen indignantly. “Do you 
know who I am? I’m the Girl Bandit! 
I’m holding you up!” 

“You’re holding yourself up to 
ridicule,” returned the victim acidly. 
“Go home to bed, for heaven’s 
sake. You aren’t as funny as you 
think you are.” He began walking rap- 
idly on. 

Mary Ellen hurried after him. 
“Aren't you going to have me arrest- 
ed?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yoti're arrested already,” retorted 
the dyspeptic man witheringly over his 
shoulder. “Arrested development. 
you look sixteen, and act 

Mary Ellen came drooping back to 
Bristow’s bench. This blow had taken 
the swagger out of her, and she looked 
daunted. She sat down beside him 
without comment, shivering; and he, 
touched by her dejection and her cold- 
ness, put a protecting arm around her 
shoulders. She cuddled against him as 
unselfconsciously as a child. 

“Better give it up, dear,” he coun- 
selled. “Better go home.” 

“Go home!” she repeated, stiffening 
indignantly. “Everybody tells me to 
go home! Why? Can’t you see that 
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a respectable home and I have nothing 
in common? I tell you they wouldn't 
have me.” 

“I’m sure we could persuade them to 
take you in just for the night: and to- 
morrow I can raise some money. If I 
can’t sell my drawings I'l get a job.” 

“Oh, tomorrow I can raise money 
myself; I can certainly get on the stage 
once I’m enriched by a disreputable ex- 
perience. But I must disgrace myself, 
and I must sleep somewhere. And be- 
sides, I do hate to be balked; it’s a 
point of self-respect with me to get ar- 
rested now. I'll tell you what! Let’s 
go where there’s a policeman near by, 
and I'll hold you up!” 

Bristow weighed this plan. It had 
advantages, he could see; obviously she 
would never make a successful hold-up 
unless she had a subject who was in 
collusion; and if she must be arrested 
it ought to be soon, so that all hands 
could get some sleep. “All right,” he 
agreed. “We'll find a policeman at the 
Sixty-sixth Street entrance, and there’s 
a good lonely path right near. Let’s 
go.” 


As they went she instructed him in 


the etiquette of the procedure. “You 
must walk along rather slowly, and I'll 
jump out from the bushes and threaten 
you. You must throw up your hands 
and shout ‘Police!’ in a tone of agon- 
ized terror; and keep shouting it at in- 
tervals until he comes. Then you must 
tell him—in gasps—how you were go- 
ing along peacably, bothering no one, 
when this dangerous woman rushed out 
and assaulted and very nearly battered 
you. And for mercy’s sake,” she added 
severely, as she felt him shaking, 
“don’t laugh! Can’t amybody see that 
this is a serious matter but me?” 


HEY soon found the policeman 

they were seeking, walking back 
and forth beneath the light on the cor- 
ner. Slipping into the dark path while 
his back was turned, they staged their 
act according to the principal’s direc- 
tions. When, watching through the trees, 
they saw him facing in their direction, 
the gun-girl leapt out with upraised 
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weapon, squealing “Hands up!” : and 
Bristow shouted “Police!” at half- 
minute intervals, like a well-regulated 
phonograph. They held the picture un- 
til the guardian of the law came bound- 
ing along the path. 

“What’s this!” he ejaculated. 

“It’s a hold-up,” said the criminal in 
deep impressive chest-tones, like Peter 
Pan cowing the pirates. 

The policeman looked incredulously 
from one to the other. “Who’s doin’ 
it?” he asked. 

“T am!” averred Mary Ellen Knott. 
“T’m the Girl Bandit.” 

“Now looky here,” said the police- 
man, didactically but not unkindly, “I 
got me work to do. I draw me pay for 
doin’ it. I got no time to waste foolin’ 
round with scoffaws. If you want to 
be funny, go to the Bozarts Ball or 
some place where they like that kind o” 
thing.” 

“But I’m serious!” said Mary Ellen 
indignantly. 

“So’m I,” returned the policeman. 
“T got no time for giddy-goatin’. Beat 
it, now.” 

“No, no!” protested Mary Ellen. 
“Arrest me! I did hold him up!— 
Didn’t I?” she appealed to Bristow. 

“Sure you did,” affirmed Bristow. 
“Held me up higher than a kite.” 

“Some powerful Katrinka,” com- 
mented the policeman, twinkling sym- 
pathetically at Bristow. “See if you 
can hold her up now, sir, long enough 
to get her home. Go to bed, miss, and 
sleep it off.” He swung away with a 
rapid step, deaf to the gun-woman’s en- 
treaties. ... 

After this fiasco Mary Ellen was 
very severe with Bristow. She seemed 
to feel (perhaps not unjustifiably) that 
he had treated the situation with levity. 
“If you’d only carried it off properly,” 
she scolded, “I might have been behind 
bars by now! Anyone would think 
that you didn’t care in the least whether 
I get disgraced or not.” 

“Won't you be convinced that it’s a 
flop, and go home?” pleaded Bristow. 

“If that word passes your lips again 
I'll bite. you!” exploded Mary Ellen, 
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“You leave me alone. I’m going now 
to be arrested on my own hook, with- 
out any help from you.” 

She marched away, high-headed and 
wrathful. Bristow followed at a little 
distance, very uneasy. He could see 
that her fighting blood was up, and 
he did not know to what lengths her 
inflamed ambition might lead her. 
When, presently, he saw her run an- 
other policeman to earth in a lonely’spot 
and engage him determinedly in con- 
versation, he stole up as close as he 
dared, and ambushed himself to over- 
hear. 

“Officer,” said Mary Ellen deter- 
minedly, “arrest me.” 

The policeman turned with a start. 
“What for?” he asked. 

“Vagrancy. Or disorderly conduct, 
if you like. I’ve been sleeping on a 


bench, so I’m a vagrant, and I’ve been 
holding people up, so I’m disorderly. 
If you want, I'll hit somebody and 


make it attempted homicide.” 

The policeman looked disturbed. “I 
couldn’t arrest a nice young lady like 
you, miss, on none o’ them counts,” he 
protested. “You go home, miss; that’s 
the place for you.” 

“If you say home to me, I—I’ll 
knock your block off!” cried Mary 
Ellen furiously. “And if you don’t ar- 
rest me, I’ll report you for non-per- 
formance of duty. I’ll do worse. Look 
here, my father’s Judge Knott; he has 
a court here in this district; I'll tell him 
about you, and he’ll have you dismissed. 
There now! Will you arrest me, or 
not?” 

The policeman gazed at her reflec- 
tively. “You say you'll knock my block 
off if I tell you to go home?” he 
queried. “And you say Judge Knott is 
your father? And you're determined 
to be arrested?” She nodded yes to all 
three questions. “Very well, then,” he 
concluded. “I guess I can arrest ye on 
a charge of unsound mind.” 

She gave a little joyful jump, and, 
whirling around, looked for Bristow 
and discovered his flimsy hiding-place. 
“Oh,” she cried, running to him, “I’m 
arrested! And I'll be arraigned in 


daddy’s court! And won’t he be furi- 
ous! Just think of the headlines— 
Noted Jurist Disowns Disreputable 
Daughter ; Respectable Girl Disgraced! 
Congratulate me: I’m made!” 

Bristow took her hands and looked 
down at her anxiously. “You're sure 
you don’t want to get out of it?” he 
asked. 

“Get out of it!” exclaimed the small 
respectable girl. “Why, to be in it is 
the chance of a lifetime. Just think, 
I shall never be respectable again!” 


Ill 


RISTOW passed an uneasy night, 
and rose early. Worry about Mary 
Ellen Knott sat heavy on his eyelids. It 
was all very well for her, in her com- 
plete ignorance of the world, to thirst 
for adventure, but he feared this adven- 
ture would be more than she had bar- 
gained for. He thought with a shudder 
of the revolting promiscuity of a night 
in the police station, of the soiling dis- 
illusionment of the coritacts she must 
make, and of the horror with which she 
would regard her experience in the 
morning. He regretted bitterly that he 
had not insisted on bailing her out, even 
though he had nothing to bail with. As 
soon as he could find a pawnshop open, 
he disposed of his watch and his other 
cuff-links and his grandfather’s pearl 
scarf-pin, and, thus equipped with some 
slim sinews of war, presented himself 
in the courtroom before the judge did. 
He discovered her immediately, her 
trim neatness and her unabated air of 
respectability marking her out amongst 
her dingy surroundings like a whole 
white china dish in an ashcan. Making 
his way, with some difficulties and 
delays, to her side, he leaned toward 
her and greeted her anxiously. She 
lifted her little clean face to him with 
a_ start. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Tt’s you! Oh, 
I’m so glad it’s you!” 

There was no doubt about her being 
glad. Her face was as transparent as 
a child’s, and at the sight of the swift 
leaping pleasure in it Bristow felt his 
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heart expand to double size. “I’m: as 
glad as a gladiator myself,” he said 
huskily. -“Tell me, did you have a 
horrible night?” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!” she an- 
swered, clouding again. “It was de- 
vastating! I’ve never been so disap- 
pointed since I was born! That police- 
man chaperoned me to the station as 
politely as if he’d been my godfather ; 
and a respectable fat matron, just like 
my Auntie Lou, laid hold on me and 
put me into the cleanest bed I ever was 
in in my life; and there wasn’t so 
much as a drunk-and-disorderly person 
in the room next to me; and I slept 
like a top; and [ might exactly as well 
have been home! \ Such a cruel come- 
down!” 


HE LOOKED so tragic that Bristow 

did not dare to show the exuberant 
relief he felt; and before he could 
speak again there was a stir in the 
room which betokened the opening of 
court. The clerk called for order; 
there was a scraping and shuffling, and 
everybody rose; the judge came in and 
took his place ; there was more scraping 
and shuffling; and then everybody sat 
down again, 

Everybody, that is, except Mary 
Ellen Knott. She stood, erect and 
tense, like Joan of Arc at the stake. 
You could see that this was her great 
moment, and that she was not to be 
interfered with; she would be disgraced 
now or never, 

The judge, arranging papers on his 
desk, became aware of the small stand- 
ing figure, and looked up over his 
spectacles. He was a neat, smallish 
man, with a well-polished bald head, 
a well-shaven pink face, a well-brushed 
dark gray suit, and spats; his mouth 
was small and pursed, his ears large 
and shiny; he looked, if anything, even 
more respectable than Mary Ellen her- 
self. For the first time Bristow had 
a flash of understanding sympathy for 
her revolt. 

“Mary Ellen!” ejaculated the judge. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“I’m a prisoner, your honor,” said 
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the small girl, in an intense and solemn 
voice. “I’m waiting for you to sentence 
me.” 

“I’m more likely to spank you!” said 
the judge crossly. “I don’t see where 
you get these silly ways; not from my 
side of the family. How did you get 
in—bribe somebody ?” 

“No, no!” cried Mary Ellen, wound- 
ed. “I got arrested, just like any 
criminal! Ask that policeman; he 
arrested me.” 

“What for?” demanded Judge Knott, 
turning to the policeman indicated. 

“Well, your honor,” said the public 
guardian, scratching his head, “she told 
me to arrest her, and said she’d knock 
my block off if I didn’t, and said she 
was your daughter, so I run her in 
for unsound mind.” 

“You weren’t so far off, at that,” 
snapped the judge. “Charge dismissed, 
Mary Ellen, go straight home, and thank 
God you have such a good home to 
hide your silliness in. Clerk, call the 
first case.” 


IV 
Mo ELLEN KNOTT turned 


away, and in deep silence walked 
slowly out of the room. 

Bristow, following her closely, dared 
not speak. It was one of those moments 
to which no words can do justice, as 
the heroine’s small set face showed. 
Her triumph had seemed so near; her 
great moment had been so perfectly 
staged, her disgrace had seemed so in- 
evitable—and all she had got was one 
more command to go home! 

They stood in the street,—Bristow 
solicitous but somehow happy, Mary 
Ellen completely woebegone, and just 
as respectable as ever, Minutes passed; 
the traffic rumbled by, the foot-pas- 
sengers jostled them. Something had 
to be done. 

“Well,” she said at last, “here I am. 
No disgrace, no headlines, no ex- 
perience, no job, no money.—I won't 
go home!—But if I don’t, where 
in the world can I go?” She 
looked up at Bristow with anxious, 
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trusting eyes, like a good little dog. 

Bristow’s heart gave a big jump. 
She was so little, so appealing, so re- 
spectable—he couldn’t let her go any- 
where except where he could be. 
“Listen, dear!” he said breathlessly. 
“I know a perfectly good place—a 
studio apartment, with a_ kitchenette 
and everything. There are dishes in it 
already, and I have money enough now 
to get your luggage. Only—you'd have 
- go through the marriage ceremony 
rst.” 

She looked at him with a shy, con- 
sidering gaze, in which brightness began 
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THE PRIMROSE PATH 


Technique 


By Louise de Salis 


to dawn. love it, if it weren't 
for the respectability,” she said, “Still, 
it isn’t respectable to get married to a 
man whose name you don’t know, is 
it ?” 

Bristow squeezed her hand to keep 
himself from squeezing her. “You'll 
have to know it when its yours, dar- 
ling,” he reminded her. 

“Oh dear!” said the small respect- 
able girl. “It seems as if I just can’t 
get away from it.” But her eyes 
smiled happily. “Anyway, we'll have 
to have a license,” she added, “and that’s 
the lowest form of liberty.” 


What was there about him that made him the Don Juan of two 


He was far from good-looking, and not even handsomely ugly. No wealth 
worth mentioning, and no ancestral background. Yet he never failed to win 


any woman he desired. 


He caught me looking at him, and smiled: 


“What’s up?” he inquired. 


“Everything! The whole bally show! Here am I, rather decent looking, 
yards of coin, and not quite an utter ass. And yet I can’t get the only woman 
I’ve ever been keen on to as much as look at me. While you—” 


Words failed me. 
Blake smiled again. 


“Keep cool! Bert! I'll give you the recipe. It’s simple enough. Just keep 
this in mind. It’s never failed me yet :— 
A woman will love any man, if he pretends to believe her to be the exact oppo- 


site of what she really is.” 


A MAN buys a hat to keep his head warm. A woman buys a hat to keep 


her husband’s love warm. 
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There was no violence—the man was not bludgeoned 
| . .». How did it happen, then, paving the way to 
the happiness of two people? 


Murder? 
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ALDO BLOUNT surveyed his 
W wife with a smile of leering an- 
ticipation. 

“l’ve arranged a little treat for you,” 
he said with a sneering solicitude. 

Enid remained silent, dully awaiting 
the blow. This sort of thing had hap- 
pened so often during their five years 
of married life that experience had 
taught her to maintain an attitude of 
indifference. Besides, there was some 
small satisfaction in denying him the 
satisfaction of seeing her wince. 

“TI met an old friend of yours today,” 
went on Blount, his small eyes fixed 
upon her. “He has just returned from 
Burma. So I invited him to come along 
and have dinner with us this evening. 
Can you guess who it is?” 

The merest shrug of her shoulders 
was the only sign that she had heard 
his question. 

Her husband chuckled as he eyed her 
keenly. 

“Jim Renshaw,” he said. 

Enid started and the colour vanished 
from her cheeks. She swayed un- 
Steadily. 

“Jim—” she gasped, involuntarily. 

Then, with an effort, she regained 
‘command over herself. Pale and quiv- 
ering, she faced her husband. 

Blount laughed—the brutal guffaw of 
a bully who has succeeded in making 
his victim writhe. 

“TI thought you'd be pleased! A nice 
little triangular dinner party, eh? The 


By Marr Murray 


wife, her husband, and the man she 
hopes to marry if ever she has the good 
luck to be a widow! It’ll be interesting!” 


T was four years since Jim Renshaw 

had last seen the Blounts. 

From their meeting earlier in the day 

he had realized that Waldo Blount had 
not changed. He was still the fleshy, 
bull-necked, red-faced brute who had 
been famous throughout the East as the 
man who thrashed a Burmese servant 
to death for the crime of smashing a 
glass. 
But Jim Renshaw was not interested 
in Waldo Blount. His sole purpose in 
accepting the invitation was to see Enid 
again. 

She, too, had not changed. She still 
possessed that dainty, flower-like beauty 
which in the old days had set him won- 
dering how on earth she had. come to 
marry such a brute as Blount. It was 
so obvious that Blount was as incapable 
of appreciating her elfin charm as an ox 
was of appraising an exquisite piece of 
Dresden china. 

It was not until they had taken their 
seats at the dinner table that Renshaw 
realized that Enid had changed in ap- 
pearance, after all. Now that the light 
was full upon her, he could detect a 
curious dullness in her eyes—as if con- 
stant pain had robbed them of the fac- 
ulty of smiling. He remembered hav- 
ing seen the same look in the eyes of 
Blount’s native servants in the old days. 

He was so taken aback at the discov- 


ery that he stopped short in the middle 
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of a sentence and for a moment stared 
at his hostess. Then a jeering chuckle 
caused him to glance at Blount, who was 
surveying him with smiling satisfaction. 

At first he was puzzled. He had al- 
ways assumed that Blount, in spite of 
his unsavory reputation in the East, had 
sufficient decency to appreciate Enid and 
treat her accordingly. But it was not 
long before he realized the true facts. 
Blount’s every word was a taunt or a 
snarl directed at his wife. His attitude 
was blatant and swaggering. He seemed 
to.find a keen pleasure in making it quite 
clear to Renshaw that in his home, as 
everywhere else, he was “Blount the 
brute.” He seemed anxious that his 
guest should be under no illusion as to 
the reason for that look of dull agony 
which shrouded Enid’s eyes. . . . 

And for the past four years Jim Ren- 
shaw had been vainly trying to forget 
Enid Blount, the wonder woman of his 
dreams whom, by the whim of circum- 
stance, he had not met until it was too 
late. For four years he had remained 
silent because he believed that even 
“Blount the brute” could not fail to rev- 
erence such fragile, elfin beauty, because 
he had known that his own love could 
bring her nothing but pain. Pain! For 
every moment of those four years 
Blount had been torturing her! 

A fierce gust of fury swept through 
Jim Renshaw’s soul. The desire seized 
him to leap to his feet, to send his fists 
crushing against that red, leering face, 
to grip that thick, fleshy throat. . 

But they were not in some primitive 
eastern jungle where nature ruled su- 
preme and a man could fight and win. 
Civilization would call it murder. There 
would be the sensational trial, the fierce 
glare of publicity—and more agony for 
Enid. It was not by murder that she 
could escape. 

Was there any escape? Even if he 
succeeded in persuading her to leave 
Blount and to entrust herself to him, 
there would still be a price which Enid 
alone would have to pay. There would 
be social ostracism, or again the glare of 
publicity. 

Blount chuckled, as if he fully under- 
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stood what was passing in his guest’s 
mind. 

At last the meal came to an end and 
Blount, making the excuse that he 
wanted to fetch some special cigars, 
rose from the table. 


OR some moments Enid and Jim 
Renshaw gazed at each other in 
silence. 

“Enid!” gasped Renshaw at length. 

“He no longer has the natives to 
bully,” she said in a low, even voice, “so 
he bullies me instead. He told me be- 
fore you came that his sole reason for 
inviting you was to have the pleasure 
of gloating over us.” 

Renshaw leaped to his feet, his fist 
clenched, his eyes ablaze. 

“My God!” he cried thickly. “’ll—” 

Enid laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t, Jim! All I can do is to wait 
until fate releases me. There is no short 
cut to freedom. I was a fool to marry 
him; but I didn’t realize that until it 
was too late. I was a fool and I must 
pay the price of my folly. If you want 
to help me, if you want to make it easier, 
pretend -that you don’t notice, that you 
don’t care. Remember that every sign 
you give only gives him added satisfac- 
tion—and makes it worse for me when 
you have gone.” 

Renshaw stood irresolute. 

“Jim, it’s the only way—I’ve proved 
it. Ignore him. Pretend you don’t 
care. Jim, you promise?” 

He nodded and resumed his seat. 

Whistling contentedly to himself, 
Waldo Blount returned with a box of 
cigars under his arm. His small eyes, 
twinkling with merriment, glanced first 
at his wife and then at Renshaw. Then 
he chuckled in a way which left no 
doubt that he fully appreciated the 
humor of the situation, 


II 


along, Renshaw,” said 

Blount rising from his chair, 
“and I’ll show you my chamber of hor- 
rors.” 
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“Chamber of horrors?” echoed Ren- 
shaw. 

Blount nodded. 

“My collection of ju-jus, charms, ta- 
boos, totems, curses and bad luck gener- 
ally,” he explained. “There’s only one 
finer collection in the world, and that’s 
Thesiger’s. You met Thesiger out 
East ?” 

“I met him once or twice.” 

“You aren’t coming, I suppose?” said 
Blount, turning to his wife. “Scared 
stiff, as usual ?” 

“l'll wait for you in the drawing- 
room,” she answered. 

“All right,” he said sneeringly as he 
went off with Renshaw to his study. 


HE room was filled with glass cases 

containing examples of primitive 
superstition and magic from every quar- 
ter of the globe. There were Duk-duk 
headdresses from Papua, charms from 
Egypt, ju-jus from Africa. 

With a swaggering satisfaction 
Blount surveyed his collection. 

“I’m the only man alive, except The- 
siger,” he said, “who’d dare collect that 
lot. There isn’t a thing there that 
doesn’t mean sudden death—according 
to the witch doctors. And they’re all 
good magic, too! Every piece has caused 
the death of at least one man. If you 
read those slips of paper you'll learn 
all the grisly details.” 

“Then you’re magic proof?” sug- 
gested Renshaw. 

“That’s the idea,” agreed Blount with 
a laugh. “It’s simple enough—when 
you know the secret. It was Thesiger 
who put me up to it. He’d made a study 
o’ the subject for years. He could have 
set up as a witch doctor himself. Well, 
you've been East so there’s no need to 
tell you that these charms and spells 
and curses actually work. You’ve seen 
a nigger who’s broken a tabu, cut! up 
and die?” 

Renshaw nodded. 

“And maybe you've heard of a white 
man dying after a spell’s been put upon 
him ?” 

“T know of one case where that hap- 
pened,” said Renshaw. 
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“It’s the same in every case,” said 
Biount. “The victim always knows that 
the spell’s on him. It isn’t magic that 
kills him; it’s fear, his own imagination. 
That’s the secret of all magic. I’ve 
never known what it is to be afraid, 
and so all these ju-jus and things can’t 
touch me. But it’d be different with 
most people. They’d start wondering 
whether there wasn’t something in the 
magic, after all. They'd get jumpy. 
Their nerves ’d go. They’d frighten 
themselves to death. Take Enid, now. 
If I were to give her that ju-ju there 
and tell her that a witch doctor had put 
a spell on it that'd bring the owner of 
the thing to the grave in a week, it’s a 
million to one that she’d scare herself 
to death. It’s a queer thing—imagina- 
tion! And it plays all sorts o’ tricks on 
those who are cursed with it. Not hav- 
ing any, I’ve got nothing to worry 
about.” 

There was silence for some mo- 
ments... . 

“Then you don’t believe that it’s pos- 
sible for a spell to have any effect upon 
a man unless he actually knows that it 
has been put upon him?” asked Ren- 
shaw. “You believe that it is always a 
mixture of fear and imagination—never 
anything else ?”’ 

There was something in the quiet 
confidence of his tone that caused 
Blount to glance sharply at him. 

“That’s all it is,” he answered. “Fear 
and imagination! I reckon this collec- 
tion of mine proves it. If there was 
any real magic in these totems and 
things I should have been dead years 
ago.” 

“You haven’t heard about Thesiger’s 
death?” asked Renshaw in that same 
quiet tone. Blount started. 

“Thesiger! I didn’t know he was 
dead!” he returned. Renshaw glanced 
at him soberly. Then he continued— 

“Tt was a mysterious affair. He was 
in his usual health—apparently as fit as 
a fiddle. But within twenty-four hours 
he wilted away and died. The doctors 
could not understand it and, right up to 
the last, Thesiger was as completely 
mystified as they were. For no appar- 
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ent reason he just quietly faded away.” 

Blount remained silent. For the first 
time since Jim Renshaw had arrived at 
the house that look of swaggering tri- 
umph was missing from his eyes. 

“It was quite by chance that I learned 
the solution of the mystery,” went on 
Renshaw. “I happened to be going up 
country and on my way met an old fel- 
low who looked as if he was a hundred 
at least. I gave him a lift and we be- 
came the best of friends. He told me 
that he was a medicine man from Thibet 
who had come south at the request of 
the Burmese fakirs and magicians. They 
had become alarmed at the way Thesiger 
was boasting that all their magic de- 
pended upon fear and imagination and 
need not be taken seriously. Probably 
they were finding that Thesiger was 
having a bad effect upon business. In 
any case, the old yogi assured me that 
he had put a secret spell upon Thesiger 
which did not depend upon fear and 
imagination and which worked without 
the victim knowing that he was doomed. 
In a moment of friendliness he even 
told me the secret of the spell so that I 
could test it upon my own enemies.” 

“What was it?” asked Blount. 

Renshaw smiled 
which there was just the faintest trace 
of mockery. 

“He warned me,” he answered, “that 
if ever I divulged the secret I should be 
dead within twenty-four hours.” 


HE time had come for the guest to 
depart and the three were standing 
in the hall. 

As she watched Jim Renshaw button- 
ing up his coat, Enid marveled at the 
way he had kept the promise given her 
during her husband’s brief absence from 
the dining-room. 

She noticed the change the moment 
they had entered the drawing-room. 
Renshaw had been bright and talkative, 
apparently without a care in the world. 
It was her husband who had been quiet 
and preoccupied. He had lost his brut- 
ish swagger. He had even refrained 
from baiting her. 


“Well, good-bye!” said Renshaw 
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a quiet smile~in, 


briskly. 
very pleasant evening! 
meet old friends 
Good-bye!” 

As they shook hands the two men 
glanced at each other. And again that 
smile, mocking and enigmatical, hovered 
around Renshaw’s lips. 

A few moments later he had disap- 
peared into the night. 

Enid glanced at her husband, expect- 
ing some savage, jeering remark. 

But he seemed oblivious to her pres- 
ence. For some moments he stood star- 
ing at the closed door. Then, without 
saying a word, he strode into the dining- 
room and poured himself out a tumbler- 
ful of neat whisky. 


“And thanks very much for a 
It’s good to 
again! Goodbye! 


LEEP was impossible for Waldo 
Blount that night. 

He could not forget that smile which 
had flitted across Renshaw’s face. He 
could not forget the story of Thesiger’s 
death. 

And the yogi had told Renshaw the 
secret. 

It might be that there were spells 
which did not depend upon fear and 
imagination, which could kill a man 
without his knowing that he was 
doomed. It might be! It was impos- 
sible to be quite sure! 

He had not failed to note—and en- 
joy—the look of fierce hatred which 
had gleamed in Renshaw’s eyes early in 
the evening. He had fully appreciated 
the fact that his guest had been tempted 
to seize him by the throat and throttle 
the life out of him. 

It had been for that reason that he 
had invited Renshaw to dinner. He had 
wanted vengeance. . . . 


NID had met Jim Renshaw a few 

months after her marriage, when 
the last shreds of illusion had vanished 
and she had realized that her husband 
was indeed “Blount the brute.” They 
had fallen in love and Blount had seen 
it. He had never forgotten for an in- 
stant and he had never allowed Enid to 
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forget that he was master of the situ- 
ation. 


But now... 

Why had Renshaw smiled in that 
mocking, confident way? Was it a fact 
that the yogi had known some spell 
which did not depend upon fear and 
imagination and which worked in se- 
cret? Thesiger had died within twenty- 
four hours! 

Dawn came. With a savage curse 
Blount flung himself out of bed and fell 
to pacing up and down the room. 

What seemed an eternity passed and 
then at last the world began to stir. 

He had been sitting for half an hour 
at the breakfast table when Enid came 
into the room. 

She stopped short on the threshold 
and stood gazing at him with a look of 
amazement in her eyes, 

“What the devil are you staring at?” 
he growled. 

“You look ill!” 

“I’m nothing of the sort!” 

He leaped to his feet and strode over 
to the mirror on the mantelpiece. 

A gasp, as of terror, came from his 
lips. 

His face had lost its usual red hue. 
It was ashen. His cheeks hung flabbily 
beneath his dull eyes. There was a hag- 
gard, drawn look. 

Suddenly he noticed that Enid was 
watching him. 

Did she know? Had Renshaw told 
her of the secret spell that had killed 
Thesiger? Was she inwardly rejoicing 
in the belief that within a few hours she 
would escape at last from his tyranny? 
Was she gloating over his anguish as 
in the past he had gloated over hers? 

His face twisted with rage; he turned 
upon her. 

“What are you laughing at?” he cried 
thickly. 

She shrank from him, her eyes wide 
with sudden’ terror. She had never 
known him like this before. He had 
always been the swaggering, masterful 
brute. Now there was something piti- 
ful and contemptible about him. 

“I—I wasn’t laughing,” she gulped. 
“IT was wondering—” 
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“T don’t want any o’ your damn lies!” 
he cried savagely, striking her on the 
face with such force that she fell against 
the wall. 

It was the first time that he had 
struck her—he had always found satis- 
faction enough in the infliction of men- 
tal pain. The sight of the livid mark 
on her pallid cheek and of the trembling 
form of his wife as she crept from the 
room, sobered him. It made him real- 
ize, even more than the sight of his own 
reflection in the mirror, how much he 
had changed during the past few hours. 
Twelve hours before he had been 
chuckling with blustering triumph over 
the torture which he was inflicting on 
Enid and Jim Renshaw. Now he was 


‘in the grip of panic. 


Twelve hours! 

Renshaw had said that Thesiger had 
been dead within twenty-four hours! 

In twelve hours’ time—would—? 

He heard the front door close—Enid 
had left him. She had left him—to die 
like a rat in a trap. 

For a long time he stood there staring 
blankly into space. His great bulk 
seemed to shrink. His hands were 
trembling; his knees were bent. He 
looked broken. 

Then again he saw his own reflection 
in the mirror. 

With a curse he lurched from the 
room, seized his hat and went out. 


IV 


DRIZZLING rain was falling and 

a cold wind blowing, but Blount 
was oblivious to the weather. As in a 
dream he shambled along the streets, 
heedless of direction and of the passers- 
by, his shoulders hunched, his head sunk 
forward onto his chest. 

In the next twelve hours—what was 
going to happen? He had no doubt 
now that Renshaw had put the secret 
spell upon him—the spell which did not 
depend upon fear and imagination, 
which could kill without the victim 
knowing that he was doomed. He could 
see and feel how far it had dragged him 
down within the past few hours. He 
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him nearer and— 

A shout, the blare of a klaxon horn, 
the skidding of wheels and a volley of 
abuse brought him back to reality. 

Unheedingly he had stepped off the 
pavement. The car had missed him by 
inches. 

For a moment he stood cowering in 
the roadway, the cold sweat trickling 
down his cheeks as he realized that he 
had escaped death by a miracle. 

Then, trembling, he regained the 
pavement and slunk homewards. 


UDDLED in a great armchair, 
Blount sat staring at the dead ashes 
in the grate before him. None of the 
servants had dared to enter the room 
to fix the fire. Probably they had all 
left the house. 

On the table beside him stood a half 
empty bottle of whisky. 

A cowering shudder swept through 
his bulky frame as the clock on the man- 
telpiece chimed two. 

Eight hours more? Or six? Per- 
haps—? 

Sitting up, he seized the bottle and 
gulped down its contents. Then, gasp- 
ing for breath, he flung it aside. Slip- 
ping back into the depths of the chair 
he fell once more to staring at the cheer- 
less grate. 

Somehow, the cold, dead ashes 
seemed to remind him of Thesiger, the 
man who, like himself, had boasted that 
he was magic proof. They were mock- 
ing him. He could trace a smile in their 
fantastic shapes—like Renshaw’s the 
previous evening—a quiet, enigmatical, 
mocking smile— 

With a savage curse he sprang to his 
feet. 

At that moment Renshaw was prob- 
ably chucklirig triumphantly! 

And Enid? 

Of course, she had gone straight to 
Renshaw’s flat on leaving the house! 
They were together at that moment! 
They were congratulating themselves on 
the fact that within a few hours he 
would be dead! They were clasped 
in each other’s arms—they were plan- 
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knew that every moment was bringing 


ning’ a honeymoon after his death. 

His eyes blazed with fury. Then 
he laughed—a wild shriek of a laugh 
that echoed and re-echoed in the still- 
ness of the house. 

There were still a few hours left! 
There was still time to smash their 
dreams! 

Laughing, he went over to the bu- 
reau and wrenched it open. Taking out 
a revolver he made sure that it was 
loaded and thrust it into his pocket. 

A few moments later he slammed the 
street door behind him. 


Vv 


IM RENSHAW was sitting at the 

writing table and gazing through the 
window at the roofs and chimneys oppo- 
site. From far below—his flat was on 
the ninth floor—came the murmur of 
the passing traffic. 

It was a large window, reaching from 
the ceiling almost to the floor. 

For some time he continued to gaze 
meditatively upon the scene before him, 
idly fingering the note which he had just 
written. Then suddenly he seemed to 
come to a decision. He put the note 
into an envelope, sealed it and ad- 
dressed it. 

“Martin !” he called. 

His man came hurrying into the room. 

“Yes, sir?” 

Renshaw handed him the note. 

“I want you to take that round to 
Mr. Waldo Blount at once. The ad- 
dress is on the envelope.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Martin hurried from the room, clos- 
ing the door after him. Renshaw re- 
sumed his meditative study of the roofs 
and chimneys. 

Suddenly there was a snarling shout 
in the hall outside, a cry of alarm— 
a scuffle— 

Renshaw leaped to his feet. 

The next instant the door was flung 
open and Waldo Blount staggered into 
the room. 

His eyes were ablaze with madness 
and fury. His face was livid. Through 
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his gaping mouth he was 
breath. In his right hand 


gasping for 
held the 
revolver. 

“Blount! You—” 

A snarl of triumph was followed by 
the report of the revolver, 

The bullet whirred past Renshaw’s 
head and spattered against the wall. 

Before a second shot could be fired 
Renshaw had sprung upon his enemy. 
It was his only chance—and he took it. 
A moment’s delay and a bullet would 
have crashed into his brain. 

A sharp wrench and the revolver fell 
clattering onto the floor. Renshaw 
kicked it aside. 

A snarl of fury and Blount had his 
man by the throat. Renshaw tore him- 
self free, but Blount attacked madly, 
hurling himself forward. 

Wrenching, twisting, grappling, gasp- 
ing, the two men staggered this way 
and that. Furniture fell crashing. 

Far away, in the street below, Martin 
could be heard blowing a police whistle. 


POLICEMAN, followed by the 
hall porter, Martin and a couple 
of passers-by, rushed into the flat. 
The two men were still struggling. 
Blount had seized Renshaw by the 
collar of his coat and was endeavoring 
to drag him towards the window. With 
the strength of madness he heaved and 
tugged. His eyes gleamed with triumph 
as Renshaw vainly endeavored to tear 
himself free. With every moment 
Renshaw was weakening, but still he 
struggled desperately. 
There was a sudden rip as the cloth 
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parted. Renshaw fell back into the arms 
of the policeman. 

Blount staggered backwards, wildly 
clawing at the air. 

There was a choking cry of terror as 
he struck the window. The crash of 
splintering glass. For an instant he 
struggled desperately to regain his bal- 
ance. The hall porter rushed forward 
to save him. But before he could reach 
the window Blount had fallen through. 

It was a sheer drop of sixty feet. 


ARTIN, still pale and shaken, 
rushed into the room. 
“The note, sir, that you gave me just 
before—” 
He glanced toward the broken win- 


~dow. 


“All right, Martin,” said Renshaw, 
taking the note. 

For some moments he stood grimly 
gazing at the missive. Then, shrugging 
his shoulders, he tore open the envelope 
and took out the note it contained. 


Dear Blount: 

When I realized yesterday ing what a 
fiendish brute you’ve been, I would gladly 
have murdered you. I told you that lie about 
Tesiger and the secret spell in the hope of 
giving you a fright. It seems that I suc- 
ceeded. You fool! Can’t you see that you’re 
only proving your own theory?—that all 
spells depend solely upon fear and imagina- 
tion?—that the secret of all black magic is 
to make the victim believe that he is 
doomed? ... 


There was not a trace of emotion on 
Jim Renshaw’s face as he slowly tore 
the note into fragments and tossed them 
into the fire. 


AXY man can forgive a woman for changing the whole course of his life; 
what he finds impossible is to forgive her for changing it every day. 


LIFE: a humorous anecdote with the point left off. 
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She dreamed of a shining prince on a spotless white horse 
—a prince who would carry her away to a beautiful land 
somewhere beyond the dawn .. . But she worked nights in 
a public dance hall where all the princes were clowns who 
paid 15c a dance to stumble around the glistening floor 


with her... 


Then she thought she saw him—her prince!—and she 
became so sure of it that... well—strange things can 


happen in 


Shadowland 


By F. Hugh Herbert 


land, and the atmosphere was heavy 

with the blended odors of tobacco 
smoke, cheap perfume, and perspira- 
tion. 

Shadowland was one of the newest 
and the largest of the cheap dance halls 
which thrive in New York City. It 
was a great barn-like place, just off 
Columbus Circle, and, according to its 
verbose press agent, it “boasted of 
40,000 square feet of polished hard- 
wood floor dedicated to Terpsichore.” 

Every night of the week, and on sev- 
eral afternoons, thousands of young 
people, upon payment of seventy-five 
cents, obtained admission to _ its 
splendors. 

Three jazz bands, continually alter- 
nating, provided loud, lively, and un- 
ceasing music. Two hundred hostesses 
—pleasant euphemism—were retained 
by the considerate management for the 
entertainment of unattached males. 


I WAS Saturday night at Shadow- 


ILDRED RUSSELL was a host- 
ess at Shadowland. She had been 
there since it opened nine months ago, 
and was always greatly in demand. 
Her salary and commissions sometimes 
amounted to more than thirty dollars a 
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week. To earn this sum Mildred had 
to dance practically continuously for 
a minimum, of five hours a day, 
and seven when there were afternoon 
sessions. 

Mildred was a healthy, wholesome, 
ordinary young girl of twenty. She 
was very pretty and appealing in that 
vague and ephemeral way in which all 
young creatures are pretty and appeal- 
ing. She was an orphan, but this con- 
dition did not worry her; she had néver 
got along well with her parents any- 
way. 

And Mildred loved Shadowland. She 
loved the surging, milling, cheerful 
crowds, the dim lights, the laughter, the 
music . . . everything. Contact with 
throngs, confused impressions, constant 
motion—such things always pleased her. 

It amused her immensely to be a 
hostess, though it is not a profession 
which would appeal to everyone. Mil- 
dred’s job, fundamentally, was to look 
and be attractive. That was easy 
enough, Nature, in her careless way, 
had endowed Mildred plentifully with 
physical charms. She was small, dainty, 
and slender. Her lithe young body was 
deliciously made of accommodating 
curves, and her piquant, powdered little 
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face, in the lights of Shadowland was 
eminently provocative and kissable. 

Her work was comparatively simple. 
In company with the other two hundred 
“hostesses” Mildred was herded behind 
a species of pen, and her duty was to 
await, with becoming charm and 
modesty, the arrival of any man who, 
for a consideration of fifteen cents, had 
acquired the privilege of selecting her 
as partner in the next dance. 

She never had to wait long. In fact, 
there were usually three or four young 
men who scowled at each other darkly, 
and disputed the privilege of Mildred’s 
company for the ensuing number. 

An attractive girl in a place like 
Shadowland soon acquires her “regu- 
lars.” Sleek, well groomed, and rather 
extravagantly attired young men, of 
somewhat vague professions, but al- 
ways plentifully supplied with cash, 
came nightly to Shadowland, and made 
standing appointments with such of the 
girls as met with their approval. With- 
in a week after her employment Mil- 
dred had half a dozen “regulars.” 
These young men came to the pen, 
proudly displaying a yard or so of tick- 
ets, and could then enjoy Mildred’s 
company for perhaps an hour without 
interruption. 

Unlike the other girls, Mildred didn’t 
care to have regulars. She preferred 
variety. She soon found that the Bills 
and the Joes who made Shadowland 
their headquarters were extremely shal- 
low and silly young men, with little or 
no power of conversation. They could 
discuss liquor in its various aspects and 
problems, and, perhaps, baseball or 
football, according to the season, but 
after these topics were exhausted they 
became silent and boring. Also, they 
all tried to get more from Mildred than 
they had contracted for in buying their 
fifteen-cent tickets. They would skil- 
fully steer her into the convenient 
shadows from which the dance hall de- 
rived its name and try to kiss 


her. 

Now Mildred was no prude, and she 
enjoyed skating on the thin ice of pas- 
sion as much as any normal, healthy 
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girl, but these furtive fifteen-cent kisses 
made no appeal to her. Consequently 
she was no less dexterous in avoiding 
the amorous advances of her “regulars” 
than they were adept in attempting 
them. It was merely a sound business 
principle with her. Young men paid 
for dances, not kisses. Mildred had 
never got anything for nothing, and she 
didn’t see why they should... . 

Many people would have called Mil- 
dred a callous, mercenary little wretch. 
She accepted presents and invitations 
from these young men promiscuously. 
She cheerfully took anything a man had 
to offer, and in return she gave—noth- 
ing. Not evenakiss. And she laughed 
at the baffled discomfiture of her swains. 
She had a caustic tongue. 

“Say! what do you expect for a bum 
lunch and cut-rate matinee, anyway?” 
she demanded of one man who had had 
the temerity to indicate that he hoped 
for certain privileges in return for his 
entertainment. “Want I should fall 
round your neck and worship you? Is 
that the lay-out ?” 

Bluntly, and covered with confusion, 
her host had admitted that such had 
been his thoughts. Mildred laughed—a 
pleasant, tinkling, musical laugh. 

“Then you had oughta be ashamed of 
yourself—trying to tempt a poor work- 
ing goil!” 

And with that she had left him. Such 
incidents—and there were not a few— 
amused Mildred at first. But as they 
multiplied, and she was. faced with a 
vista of hordes of ravenous men, she 
became cynical and callous. All men, 
she concluded, were beasts. On this 
theory she based her philosophy of life. 
Under the circumstances nobody could 
blame her for being callous and mer- 
cenary. On the contrary, it should be 
credited to her sound common sense. . . . 


UT Mildred had her dreams and 

her ideals. From the dim memories 
of her childhood she could recall won- 
derful fairy tales, told by an imagina- 
tive aunt—tales in which princes on 
white horses did battle for their prin- 
cesses and ultimately rescued them and 
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made them happy. They were very 
vague, these memories, but sufficiently 
pervasive and encouraging to give her 
much hope and comfort today. She was 
not so childish and ingenuous as to sup- 
pose that a prince on a white horse 
would ride into Shadowland one night 
to claim her. But she was convinced 
that she would meet her destiny one 
evening in that super-heated dance hall 
« e« « and she loved to let her thoughts 
dwell on this imaginary being, and to 
endow him with every possible virtue. 
. « « Every new man who came to claim 
her for a dance was rewarded with the 
same frank scrutiny from Mildred’s big 
brown eyes, and always her breath came 
a little faster as she asked herself the 
question : 

“Is this, perhaps, the man—my 
man ?” 

She found it very difficult to recon- 
cile her thoughts about this imaginary 
man with her views on men in general. 
If all men were beastly—as she was 


rapidly beginning to believe—how could 
her man—her prince—be different? It 
was perplexing. 

Nevertheless she continued to hope. 
After all, she reflected, all men were not 


equally beastly . . . some were even 
quite nice. . . . Some were youngsters, 
evidently moon-struck by her vivacious 
charm, and sincerely anxious to make 
her see that they really cared for her. 
But—alas—such admirers were also ob- 
viously poor. She could see, in spite of 
the bravado they mustered as they paid 
for their tickets to dance with her, that 
the pennies remaining were few. There 
was going to be no philandering in her 
young life unless it led to matrimony. 
That end she desired most passionately. 
Marriage—and a pretty little three- 
room apartment . . . and a nice, kind 
husband who would be proud of her, 
and tease her, and love her—and later 
on babies. . . . She loved babies... . 
Simple, honest, wholesome thoughts 
and dreams. . The dream of any 
normal girl who hungers for love . 

and for someone to love. . . . They 
seemed very remote and dim that Satur- 
day evening... . 


II. 


HADOWLAND was more than 
usually crowded. There was a gala 
affair of some sort, with prizes for the 
best dancers. .. . It was past midnight 
and Mildred had been dancing steadily 
since eight. She was tired and rather 
depressed. Three of her “regulars” were 
bothering her—constantly trying to kiss 
her—and urging her to even greater 
concessions. . . . Distaste was written 
plainly on her pretty, rather petulant 
face. . . . Yes, all men were beastly. 
~ course she could go home— 
she didn’t have to dance with any of 
them any more. But then she 
would lose their tickets, and tickets 
meant money, and Mildred needed 
money. Not that she was hard up—on 
the contrary, she probably had more 
saved than any girl at Shadowland— 
but in her occupation she had to look 
nice, and that entailed constant expendi- 
ture on shoes and silk stockings—danc- 
ing was so terribly hard on shoes and 
stockings—and then there were perma- 
nent waves and manicures. . . . She 
just had to stay... . 


Sue danced without enthusiasm, 
however. In silence she took the tickets 
given to her by her succession of part- 
ners and permitted them to lead her 
onto the dance floor. Coldly and dispas- 
sionately she surveyed them one after 
the other—mentally classifying them as 
they came. . . . Salesman, clerk, soda- 
jerker, bookkeeper, chauffeur—a dis- 
appointing bunch. . And by some 
perverse trick of fate there was not a 
man who did not possess one or more 
of the physical defects which Mildred 
loathed. That night they all seemed to 
be afflicted either with clammy hands, 
or with large, active Adam’s apples, or 
with pimples. . . . It was most depress- 
ing. 


T must have been well after midnight 
and Mildred had almost made up 
her mind to sacrifice the balance of her 
commissions for that evening and go 
home, when she met her prince! 


She met him as she had already met 
hundreds of men—because he held a lit- 
tle blue ticket in his hand which entitled 
him to a dance with her, or with any 
of her two hundred colleagues. There 
was nothing remarkable about that. 
Nevertheless she knew the moment she 
saw him that he was the one man in the 
world for her, and her heart began to 
beat furiously beneath her pretty blue 
crépe de chine dress. 

She could see immediately that he 
was different. He wore a dinner jacket 
in the first place, which was sufficient 
in itself to distinguish him. The men 
who danced at Shadowland did not, as 
a rule, own such a garment. He was 
very tall and broad—NMildred failed to 
reach his shoulder by over an inch. Also 
he danced very badly. He stumbled all 
over Mildred, treading on her toes, and 
keeping up a running undertone of 
apology. After a minute he steered her 
to the side, where they found a couple 
of chairs. 

“T’m hopeless,” he said, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. He 
had a very pleasant voice, deep, vibrant, 
and caressing. 

Mildred looked at him, made dumb 
by a sudden shyness. He looked so 
clean—and strong—in her dream that 
was how the prince had always 
looked. 

“Let’s try again,” she ventured. 
“Maybe we'll hit it off better this time.” 
She made as if to rise, but he put out 
a hand to restrain her. 

“No,” he said, with a laugh. “I 
know when I’m beaten! No more 
dancing tonight for me!” He leaned 
toward her confidentially. 

“I never can dance when I’m half 
drunk,” he said in a low tone. “When 
I’m sober or when I’m really well lit up, 
then I can hoof it with the best of them, 
but when I’m just moderately drunk— 
I’m the clumsiest lout you ever saw!” 

Mildred stared at him in amazement. 
It was inconceivable to her that he was 
drunk. Men who were intoxicated 
didn’t act like that. She had been called 
upon to deal with plenty. Men who 
were drunk were beastly. . . . 
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“You're not drunk!” she said slowly. 
He smiled at her, a slow, pleasant 
smile, revealing all his even white 
teeth. 

“Oh, but I am!” he insisted quietly, 
and, as Mildred still looked incredulous, 
he added, “I wouldn’t be here if I 
wasn't!” 

“Don’t you come here often?” she 
inquired. 

“First time in my life,” he assured 
her, and then, putting his hand over 
Mildred’s where it lay on the arm of 
the wicker chair, “but now that I know 
you, it won’t be the last!” 

Mildred withdrew her hand gently 
but reluctantly. The brief contact had 
thrilled her, but she was by nature cau- 
tious, and this pleasant-voiced, well- 
dressed stranger, who claimed to be 
drunk seemed to be working rather 
rapidly and along familiar lines. 

The orchestra crashed into the final 
bars of a popular number, and after the 
briefest of intervals another band struck 
up an air. Slowly Mildred rose from 
her chair, a stereotyped phrase on 
her lips. He had said nothing about 
another dance. Presumably she must 


go. 
“Well,” she said, “very glad to’ve 
metcha. . . . Hope I'll see you again. 
. . . I gotta go back to the desk.” 
He also rose. 

“Must you go?” he asked. “Can’t 
ue sit out this one and talk to me? 
ou’ve such a pretty voice! Do!” 

Mildred began to stammer. 

“Sure—I could!” she said faintly, 
“only y’see—I gotta get—I mean you 
gotta—s’more of these tickets— 
ysee—” She smiled. Suddenly it 
seemed so ludicrous that she should be 
compelled to make .the prince buy 
tickets. 

He fumbled in his vest pocket and 
produced a crumpled ten-dollar bill. 

“Will this buy enough,” he enquired, 
“so you can sit and talk to me till it’s 
time to go home?” 


She nodded, and held out a hand for 
the bill. 

“Tl enough for you,” she told 
him, slipped away. 


j 
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T the desk she had a struggle with 
her conscience. A glance at the 
clock showed that after four more 
dances Shadowland would close down 
for the night. Sixty cents was all that 
she need spend. And yet he had given 
her ten dollars—and she was quite sure 
that he would never ask for any change, 
or complain if he had any tickets left 
over. It was a great temptation—she 
needed a new dress badly. If it had been 
anyone else, Mildred would have com- 
promised with her conscience. As it 
was, she bought just four tickets, which 
meant forty cents for herself, and hur- 
ried back to give him the change. She 
felt that she couldn’t take his money 
that way. She was quite sure that he 
was her prince. He had the most won- 
derful eyes... . 

For the next fifteen minutes she lay 
back comfortably in her armchair, and 
asked him shrewd, impertinent ques- 
tions which amused him. 

She learned that he was English, and 
that his name was Alfred Whetmore. 
He was staying’ at the Commodore and 
had drifted into Shadowland because 
he was bored. It appeared that he suf- 
fered from chronic boredom. 

“Why did you pick me of all the girls 
here?” Mildred asked him rather 
breathlessly. 

“To be perfectly honest with you,” 
he answered, “I didn’t pick you—you 
just happened to be the first in the line.” 

Then, as he watched her shy smile 
fading slowly, he hastily made amends. 

“But I'll tell you something,” he 
added. “Next time I come up, it'll be 
only for you—see?” 

“Honest?” For no reason at all her 
heart was fluttering wildly. Dozens of 
men had said the same thing before 
without stirring her a particle. 

“I always mean what I say!” He 
smiled at her in the friendliest possible 
way. Mildred thought he was the 
handsomest man she had ever seen. So 
tall and broad and strong—and clean. 
She had read somewhere that English- 
men always took a cold bath every 
morning, and a hot bath at night... ., 
He looked as if he did that... . 


SHADOWLAND 


HE crowd had thinned by now, 

and presently lights were switched 
off, and sleepy-looking colored janitors 
began to sweep up and drape the fix- 
tures in dust sheets. 

Mildred went to her locker for her 
fur coat. He had offered to take her 
home and she was thrilled at the pros- 
pect of riding all the way up town with 
this personable and amiable young 
giant. 

They left the dance hall with Mil- 
dred’s slim, gloved hand rather hesitat- 
ingly on his sleeve. She expected that 
he would call a taxi, but to her surprise 
he walked toward an expensive limou- 
sine. The driver seeing them approach, 
jumped from his seat, and held open the 
door. As if in a dream, Mildred gave 
her address, and presently they were 
gliding smoothly uptown through the 
park. 

Alfred Whetmore was strangely si- 
lent, while Mildred was so stunned with 
surprise that she could think of nothing 
to say. A flimousine—he owned a 
limousine! He must be frightfully 
rich. . . And he had seemed to like her 
well enough. Perhaps—perhaps her 
dreams were really coming true. . . 
She wondered why he made no effort to 
touch her in the car. All men did. Or 
at least those who rode in taxis did. 
That was why they took taxis. 

The powerful car sped on its way. 
Mildred, half afraid, moved ever so 
slightly toward the corner where he sat 
‘with his head back on the soft cushions. 
. . + Why on earth didn’t he try to 
kiss her? Why didn’t he even talk? 
Suddenly Mildred sat up and looked 
sharply at Mr. Alfred Whetmore. He 
was fast asleep. . 


OR a minute she was furious. The 

nerve—going off to sleep like that as 
if she were not there! It had never hap- 
pened before in all her life. But when 
she paused to reflect, she had to admit 
that she had never met a man like 
Alfred Whetmore before. Maybe all 
Englishmen went to sleep when escort- 
ing their lady-friends home. 
She decided not to wake him. That 
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SHADOWLAND 


had been her first impulse—to shake 
him and ask him, indignantly, how did 
he get that way? Instead, she moved 
imperceptibly nearer to him and studied 
his pleasant, bronzed face. There was 
a fascinating little sear on his cheek 
which he had told her was caused by 
shrapnel in the war. Mildred itched to 
trace the faint outline of that scar with 
her little finger. . . . Also, he had 
curly, crinkly hair, now matted in damp 
curls on his forehead. . . . She thought 
he was wonderful. Too good to be 
true. . . . And he slept soundly, only 
awakening in time to jump out of the 
car and say good night to her. As she 
ran up the steps of her rooming house, 
he stood by the car with his hat im his 
hand, waving to her. Once inside the 
house, Mildred flew te.the parlor win- 
dow to watch him drive off. She was 
just in time to see him climb into the 
car before the big limousine rolled si- 
lently out of the field of her vision. . . . 


Muvprep lay awake for hours, and a 
fight was waged in her mind between 
the cynical, worldly Mildred who knew 
by bitter experience that all men were 
horrid, and the wistful, childlike Mil- 
dred who wanted to believe im fairy 
tales—and who wanted to love and be 
loved. . . 

“Forget him!” said the cynical side 
of her. “You'll never see him again, 
and if you do—he isn’t for the likes of 


you! 

“Don’t forget him!” protested the 
child, “at least you have met one man 
who wasn’t -horrid! Cherish that 
memory!’ 

But befcre she went to sleep the 
cynic won out. She was quite con- 
vinced that she would never see him 
again. It made her cry a little, and for 
the time, her life seemed very colorless 
and empty... . 


ITI 


I T was therefore alf the more thrilling 
and wonderful when he turned up, 
not the next night, but the next after- 
noon. She was dancing with one of her 


“regulars” when he entered the red 
plush portals of Shadowland. With a 
little squeal of excitement, Mildred 
slipped from the arms of her astounded 
partner and ran to greet him with starry 


“Oh! I mever thought I’d see you 
again!” she cried. “I never thought 
you meant it! Gee! I am glad to see 
you!” 

He smiled at her excitement and ob- 
vious sincerity. 

“I’m sober today,” he laughed. “I 
think I can dance.” He displayed a 
string of tickets long enough to insure 
her company for the rest of the after- 
noon. 

“That enough?” he inquired. She 
smiled happily and crammed the tickets 
into her bag. Together they stepped 
onto the dance fioor. 

He was not a good dancer, but Mil- 
dred, usually a very severe critic, never 
said a word. She was content to be in 
his arms, and to look up occasionally 
and catch his smiling glance. 

After several minutes they strolled 
into the lownge, now practically de- 
serted, for Shadowland was always 
sparsely filled im the afternoons. It was 
a large, ornate room, with much gilding 
and red plush. Plaster cupids adorned 
the walls and ceiling, while conveniently 
jarge brass cuspidors were much in evi- 
dence. There were a few discouraged 
looking palms in imitation marble pots, 
and plenty of comfortable armchairs. 
‘The lounge was given over in the eve- 
nings to discreetly amorous couples. 

. . Nothing improper was tolerated 
at Shadow land, and eagle-eyed managers 
saw that decorum was enforced, but to 
those with sufficient self-control to keep 
their mutual affection within the bounds 
of kissing, the lounge was hospitably 
open. . . . Not officially, of course, but 
it was more or less understood that 
petting, in moderation, might be done 
in the lounge. . . 

“T want to apologize for last night,” 
Whetmore began, almost immediately. 
“T behaved abominably—going to sleep 
like that! What must you think of me?” 

“Oh, forget it!” said Mildred hap-~ 
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pily. “I guess you must of been awful 
tired or somep’in—forget it!” 

“All right,” he answered, “provided 
you've quite forgiven me?” His smile 
was full of amusement and his eyes 
twinkled. He fondled his bristly, blond 
mustache with a long and well-kept 
forefinger. 

“T guess you could get away with 
murder—and be forgiven—by a 
woman,” said Mildred quietly, meeting 
his glance. 

His smile broadened at that, and 
presently he began to talk freely. He 
told her of his travels—he had been 
round the world twice, it appeared. 
Mildred listened with the rapt attention 
and the wide, open eyes of a child, as 
he told her tales of adventure in far- 
away India and Africa and other re- 
mote spots. From time to time, as he 
paused, she interjected: 

“Oh, please’ go on—I love to hear 
about queer places and things.” It was 
only too apparent that she meant what 
she said. 

Mr. Alfred Whetmore, nothing loath, 
plunged anew into the recital of his ex- 
periences. Like every man, he appre- 
ciated a good listener, and not during 
his whole stay in New York had he 
found anyone so obviously delighted to 
hear him talk. 

Mildred, accustomed to the banal 
chatter of half-educated youths, and to 
the clumsy pleasantries of traveling 
salesmen, listened to his narrative with 
genuine enjoyment. It seemed almost 
incredible that he had actually kept his 
word. . . . She had never expected to 
see him again... . 


ILDRED was only twenty, and in 

those years she had known little 
enough of culture and refinement, but 
she had always admired it and aspired 
to it, regretting her own unlettered con- 
dition. Also it was given to her to have 
an unerring instinct for what was genu- 
ine, and Mr. Whetmore was genuine 
from the unruly curls on his well-shaped 
head to the elegant spats on his feet. 
There were plenty of men who had told 
Mildred tall stories of their achieve- 


ments and their possessions, and she 
had always listened with polite interest, 
knowing perfectly well that they were 
lying... . 

Here was somebody different—an 
Englishman of wealth and breeding, who 
had actually done all that he described. 
As she listened to his vibrant, well-bred 
voice, with its English accent, her 
thoughts were in some confusion. How 
did she measure up to him? What 
was he thinking of her, she won- 
dered, . « « 

Mildred’s father had been a plumber 
and her mother the cashier at the cafe- 
teria where he had been in the habit of 
taking his meals. Both had been honest, 
well-meaning people, utterly without 
education, and furthermore, without any 
desire for education. Therein Mildred, 
their only child, had differed from them. 
She wanted to learn. She wanted to 
better herself. But she had been sent 
out to work at the age of thirteen, and 
education had been subordinated to the 
need of earning a living. Then her par- 
ents had died, and Mildred, after trying 
various other professions, had become 
a dancing instructress. There was never 
time to learn anything—or opportun- 

Thus, twenty found her a clean liv- 
ing, shrewd, rather cynical girl, with a 
little money saved, with not a little ex- 
perience of men, but with vague hopes 
and dreams of a bigger and finer life to 
make her present existence tolerable. 
She was generous, warm-hearted, loyal. 
Also, she had two priceless and unusual 
assets—a remarkably developed sense 
of proportion, and a catholic and not 
astringent sense of humor. 

Whetmore had broken off his recital 


now, and become suddenly and start- - 


lingly blunt. 
“You know,” he said slowly, “I like 


you—lI like you very much!” 
Mildred didn’t quite know what to 


say to that. He was not smiling as he 


said it. That made it so difficult. There 


was no possibility of kidding him back. 
He himself was so obviously not kid- 
ding. 

She began to stammer, and she was 
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convinced that he must hear the furious 
beating of her heart. 

“Why—why do you like me?” she 
ventured at last. He ignored her ques- 
tion, to her mingled relief and regret. 

“Why do you work up here in this 
cheap and rotten place?” 

“I gotta work some place—ain’t I?” 

“Yes—but this must be awful! Wait- 
ing here to dance with every Tom, Dick 
or Harry who buys a ticket!” 

“Tt is rather awful—sometimes—” 
she admitted, and then in a rush of 
words—“but what could I do else—I 
ain’t had no education—I guess this is 
about all I could do!” There were both 
passion and pathos in her utterance. 

“What would you like to do?” he 
asked gently. 

She considered for a moment. There 
were so many things she would like to 
do. 

“T dunno,” she said at length. 
“There’s so many things . . . things I'll 
never be able to do. . . . I get to think- 
ing about them nights—when I’m in 
bed. I often think. . . .” She stopped 
abruptly and looked away from him. 
“I guess too much thinking ain’t good 
for a girl when it’ll never amount to 
more than thinking,” she said rather 
bitterly. 

Alfred Whetmore looked at her with 
surprise. There were tears in her eyes. 
Tears in the eyes of a little dance-hall 
girl who had unconsciously uncovered 
a sound philosophical truth. . . . He 
was immediately touched. He found 
her infinitely pathetic. . . . 


HETMORE, at thirty, consid- 

ered himself a cynical and unemo- 
tional bachelor. In truth he was neither, 
for his life was dotted with impulsive 
and sentimental episodes. A fortune, in- 
herited from his father, had enabled him 
to do whatever he pleased, and go wher- 
ever he liked, without the necessity of 
earning his living. He had many rela- 
tives, but there was only one for whom 
he cared—an aunt who had been his 
dead mother’s favorite sister. Aunt 
Mary. was the only member of his fam- 
ily to whom he wrote regularly, and in 
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her little home in Tunbridge Wells, she 
treasured a big box full of his letters 
from every corner of the globe. 

There had been several women in his 
life, but he seemed to have an uncanny 
faculty for choosing women who, for 
one or more excellent reasons, were in- 
eligible to become his wife. Two already 
possessed very worthy husbands who 
seemed destined to live to a ripe old 
age. Also, there had been a girl in the 
grip of tuberculosis who had loved him 
dearly, but had refused to marry him, 
and whose death was hastened by his 
too ready acquiescence in her decision. 
Another had been a queer, pretty little 
half-caste in a mountain village in 
Chili, who for a few foolish, exquisite 
months, had made of hima god. These 
were but memories now. He was heart 
whole and heart free. . . . 

He had hosts of friends, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and in most of the 
out-of-the-way corners of the world. 
For the past few years, however, he had 
divided his time fairly equally between 
England and America. New York was 
as familiar to him as London. 

It was on a blind impulse that he had 
gone to Shadowland the previous night. 
He was on his way home after a some- 
what convivial gathering, when the 
flickering lights of the dance hall had 
attracted him. His chauffeur had en- 
lightened him as to the procedure to be 
adopted once inside the hall. On his 
evenings off, the chauffeur frequented 
Shadowland himself. 

Whetmore had liked Mildred’s mod- 
esty and gentle voice. She seemed so 
out of place in that shoddy, noisy 
throng. All day he had been reproach- 
ing himself for his behavior the pre- 
vious night in falling asleep, and had 
made up his mind to see more of the 
girl. She was unusual and he was 
always attracted by anything or any- 
body out of the common run. 


ND now she avoided his glance, 
and he saw tears in her eyes. He 
recalled her last words, and from his 
own experience knew how true it was 
that vain introspection and thoughts 
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without objective were painful and 
frightening. . . . 

He put a hand firmly over hers. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. “My 
car’s outside—let’s get away from this 
place.” 

She shook her head, and tried to 
withdraw her hand, but he held it 
firmly. There were strength and comfort 
in his grip. Mildred began to tremble. 
. . . A thousand crazy thoughts chased 
themselves through her brain. . . . 

“Come!” he pleaded. “Please come!” 
He, too, was strangely stirred. Some 
telepathic communication had been 
established between them. . . . Vaguely 
he guessed what was passing through 
her mind—and she seemed to read his 
thoughts. . . . 

“Aw—it’s no use!” she whispered 
miserably, “you—you couldn’t ever like 
me....I’m only a common, silly, 
little—” 

“Please come!” he interrupted. She 
pulled herself together with an effort, 
condemning herself unsparingly as a 
little fool . . . an impossible little fool 

. . getting all worked up because 
some man wanted her to go automobile 
riding. . . . 

“All right,” she said. “I'll get my 
coat.” 


HEY drove through the park for 

some minutes in silence . . . each 
feeling rather foolish . . . and on the 
verge of some crisis. . . . 

Whetmore was the first to speak. 

“I’ve told you a lot about my- 
self,” he said. “Now tell me about 
yourself. Tell me everything—every- 
thing. I want to know—I must 
know!” He spoke with suppressed ex- 
citement. 

Mildred, usually voluble, was speech- 
less. . . . For the life of her she could 
think of nothing at that moment but 
a comic post-card—a card pinned above 
her bed. . . . It was a drawing of a 
lugubrious little boy with an enormous 
head—a ludicrous, charming, rather 
wistful little boy whose sentiments ap- 
parently were expressed in the foolish 
words beneath the drawing: 


“T ain’t done nothin’ 
Ain't seen nothin’, 
Ain’t got nothin’, 
Don’t want nothin’— 

*Cept you.” 


Whetmore looked at the girl beside 
him and saw her lip tremble. She 
looked so small and pretty, huddled up 
in her squirrel coat. . . . Again she 
avoided his glance. . . . With nervous 
fingers, she plucked at the upholstery 
of thecar... . 

Suddenly she felt his arms go about 
ther and he strained her to him. For an 
instant she resisted, and then she clung 
to him, pulling his head down to hers. 
. . . Passionately she kissed him, tast- 
ing on his cheek the salt of her own 
tears. . 

Whetmore held her tightly to him, a 
strange lump in his throat. . . . Instinct 
told him that she yearned to hear some- 
thing from him. . . . What could he 
say? His thoughts were too confused 
to determine whether this was love or 
passion or pity—or madness. He only 
knew that some force, greater than he 
could control, had compelled him to take 
her in his arms... . 

She was limp now—content to rest 
her cheek against his shoulder. . . .She 
was afraid to move lest she should de- 
stroy an illusion. . . . She was far too 
deeply moved to trust herself to 

“You’re—you’re sweet!” he 
mured. “Dear—and sweet.” 

She lifted up her face like a baby to 
be kissed, and her soul was in her 
eyes. ... 


IV 


HE next week was the happiest 

and most wonderful in Mildred’s 
life. They. were together constantly, 
and as their natural shyness wore off, 
they talked more freely, and each found 
a thousand things in the other to love. 
. . . Mildred, to whom a vacation was 
due, asked permission of the Shadow- 
land authorities to take it now, and they 
spent wonderful days in the automobile, 
riding through Westchester County and 
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Long Island. In the evenings they went 
to the theatre, and in the darkness 
he always sought her hand, and she 
let it rest in his, trustfully and hap- 
pily. . . 

They made wonderful plans for the 
future. . . . They would travel and she 
would learn all the things she had 
wanted to learn from his lips and not 
from dull books. . . . 

Tremulously she had told him of her 
childish dreams about the prince and the 
white horse, and he had smiled and 
hugged her and said “Oh, you funny, 
dear, silly little person—I don’t know 
- whether you’re crazy or whether /’m 
crazy, or whether we're both crazy—but 
we'll make each other happy, won’t 
we?” 

He wanted to marry her at once, and 
start on their honeymoon, but Mildred 
wouldn’t. 

“You said yourself that maybe we’re 
both crazy—let’s wait—just a coupla 
weeks—and see if we wake up in Belle- 
vue. Yes?” 

He was 


He was agreeable to that. 
agreeable to anything she suggested in 


those days. It had always been one of 
his failings that he was careless and 
carefree in his thinking. He knew, of 
course, that people would call him a 
fool for marrying a girl like Mildred. 
That wouldn’t worry him. He was 
accustomed to doing what he wanted, 
and the opinion of others seldom in- 
fluenced him. Aunt Mary would be 
shocked, but when she saw Mildred she 
would understand. Mildred was so 
sweet. He loved her with an intensity 
that hurt. He was quite sure that his 
love would endure till death. She hun- 
gered for love so pathetically . . . she 
loved him with that strange admixture 
of fierce passion and overwhelming ten- 
derness which is so desirable and so 
compelling. . . 

And Mildred? Mildred was invest- 
ing her careful savings in a trousseau. 
He wanted to give her any money she 
needed so that pt could buy all that her 
heart desired, but she wouldn’t take a 
penny. She had seven hundred dollars 
saved, and she knew half a dozen little 
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stores where that sum could be made 
to appear three times its size. 

She was radiantly happy, and she 
gave him such adoration as neither he 
nor she had ever dreamed of. 


EVERAL days before they were to 

marry, he came to her, boyishly 
excited. 

“Sweetheart—I just couldn’t keep the 
secret any longer!” he confessed. “J 
told a great friend of mine, and she 
wants to give a party for us! Do you 
want to go? Please do—I want to show 
you to my friends.” 

She smiled tolerantly. He always 
got so enthusiastic about everything. 
That was one of the things she loved 
about him most—his infinite capacity 
for being enthusiastic. No matter what 
it was—a party, a sunset, a play, or a 
cocktail—he enjoyed every bit of it 
with an ardor that all his thirty years 
had not dulled. 

“Who—who are your friends?” she 
enquired. 

“Mrs. Van Ressler—she’s a sort of 
third cousin ten times removed.” 

Mildred paled. She knew, of course, 
that he was wont to move in circles of 
which she had only read, but this cold 
reality was none the less disturbing. 

“The Mrs. Van Ressler?” she asked 
dubiously. 

He smiled at her unhappy expression. 

“Yes, darling—but she won't bite 
you! She’s really rather a dear. You'll 
like her!” 

“But—do you think—do you think 
she'll like me?” 

He put his arms around her, giving 
her a boyish hug that made her blood 
tingle. 

“Don't fish for compliments,” he 
teased. “I’ve told you twice today that 
you’re the sweetest ‘thing that®ever hap- 
pened, and that’s quite enough!” But 
Mildred was not happy about it. Mrs. 
Van Ressler—a society hostess whose 
picture was always in the papers—Mrs. 
Van Ressler—the Mrs. Van Ressler, 
with her town home, and half a dozen 
country places—what would she think 
of her? 
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The day of the party she spent in 
anguish. She was convinced that she 
would disgrace her lover . . . that she 
would make some bad break and humil- 
iate herself and him. Rather patheti- 
cally she studied an old-fashioned book 
on Social Usages, known more famil- 
iarly today as the Book of Etiquette. 

She was sick with fear when Whet- 
more came to call for her. . . . She 
had put on a modest little black evening 
dress, and had spent hours on her 
toilette. . . . She had not dared to put 
on much rouge or lip stick . . . though 
she knew that she was pale and that 
her lips were dry and colorless. 

In the car she clutched his hand 
tightly, like a child, and could not speak 
a word. Whetmore was carried back 
many years in memory to the time when 
he had taken a little ten-year-old niece 
to Drury Lane Pantomime. . . 

As he helped her out of the car he 
squeezed her arm reassuringly. 

“Remember all the time that I love 
you,” he said. She flashed him a quick 
look of thanks. 


T is a remarkable tribute to the 

movies, more than anything, that 
Mildred got through that evening with- 
out any serious mishap. She was pain- 
fully nervous, of course, and hardly 
dared to open her mouth, but she met 
the Mrs. Van Ressler and was intro- 
duced to many of Whetmore’s friends. 

. It was all just like one of the society 
dramas she was so fond of seeing. The 
majority of the men thought she was 
rather cute, while the women, more ob- 
servant and less kind, discussed among 
themselves, the strange infatuation of 
Alfred Whetmore for such a pretty, 
but common little person. 

Whetmore himself was entirely satis- 
fied. He was delighted with Mildred’s 
appearance and bearing, and he con- 
gratulated himself on his great discern- 
ment. He thoroughly enjoyed the 
party, drank a great deal of excellent 


' . champagne, and it never once entered 


his amiable head to doubt that Mildred 
was having an equally good time. . . . 
Mildred was tight-lipped and silent 
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as they drove home in the car, while 
Whetmore was talkative and happy. 

. He tried to draw her into his 
arms, but she huddled up in a far cor- 
ner and was unresponsive to his 
caresses. . . . Her hands were icy cold 
. . . and her heart was like lead... . 
It was only with a supreme effort that 
she forced back the torrent of tears as 
he sleepily kissed her good night. . 

Once in the haven of her room, Mil- 
dred threw herself on the bed, and 
sobbed pitifully. 

In her distorted imagination she saw 
the whole ghastly evening in retrospect, 
and decided that she had shamed her 
lover. . . . Every tiny little mistake 
seemed enormously magnified. . . . 
Though actually she had made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression, she was 
convinced that Whetmore’s friends had 
considered her impossible. . . . 

They would always think her impos- 
sible. . . . She was quite sure they 
would. . . . She was a little fool to 
think that she could marry a man like 
Alfred Whetmore and get away with it. 

. Mildred Russell, daughter of a 
plumber, instructress at Shadowland, 
aspiring to marry Alfred Whetmore. 

. A truck driver or a shipping clerk 
—that was what she was fitted for. . .-. 

Her passion of tears had abated now, 
and she lay there quiet, growing very 
cold, with a horrible, awful emptiness 
in her heart. . . . A very pathetic lit- 
tle figure, she made, in her rumpled 
evening dress, her faca buried in the 
counterpane, and her restless, twitching 
fingers gripping the iron bed posts. . 
Presently she ea to cry again—not 
the passionate, intense sobbing of a 
woman, but the piteous, hopeless, help- 
less whimper of a child. . . . She raised 
her face on her elbows, and with 
streaming eyes, looked at a little card 
pinned at the head of her bed. 


“T ain’t done nothin’ 
Ain’t seen nothin’, 
Ain’t got nothin’, 
Don’t want nothin’— 

*Cept you.” 


In a sudden fury she took the card 
and tore it to shreds. . . . 
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Presently, shivering, and with little 
gasps and sobs, she crawled miserably 
into bed. But she had made her brave, 
unselfish resolve. She was never going 
to see Whetmore again. . . . She had 
shamed him—she would always be 
shaming him. . . . He would grow to 
hate her. . . . Better to leave him now 
—he would soon forget. . . . Men were 
like that. . . . She had been a little 
fool to think that she could go through 
with it. . . . The days of fairy tales 
were gone. There would be no prince 
in her life. Maybe—later—she would 
meet some man of her own class—who 
would ask her to marry him—and then 
she would have that little three-room 
apartment after all—and the babies. 


. And meanwhile—she had so many 


lovely memories. Those would help. . . . 


HE sent him a little note early the 

next morning, telling him of her 
decision. She was so sure that he had 
been ashamed of her that she was con- 
vinced he would be immensely relieved. 
In fact she made a point of sending her 
note very early, because she was half 
afraid that there might be a note from 
him to the same effect. . . . And she 
could not Have borne that—she always 
wanted the meager satisfaction of 
knowing that she had had the courage 
to take the initiative. . . 

She sent the note by a special mes- 
senger, and her original intention had 
been to go out immediately afterwards, 
or maybe to leave town for a few days. 
She could go to visit a friend in Phila- 
delphia. But instead she hung about 
the house. . . . She didn’t admit it even 
to herself, but she thought perhaps he 
might answer the note. . . 

The laggard hours went by, and the 
messenger failed to réturn. Surely he 
had her note by now? Probably he too 
would leave town. . . 

As twilight fell, Mildred still sat in 
her little bedroom, cold and terribly un- 
happy. She had eaten scarcely a thing 
all day. . . . All around her were the 
gay boxes in which her trousseau had 
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come. By the window stood a brand 
new wardrobe trunk—mocking symbol 
of a honeymoon that she would never 
enjoy. . . She looked pale and ill. 
Her eyes were dull and without life. 
All her dreams and hopes had been 
smashed—and there was small comfort 
in the reflection that she had made a 
sacrifice for the man she loved. . . 
As the hours had gone by, Mildred had 
felt very bitter. Surely if he loved her 
—if he had really loved her—he 
wouldn’t have taken her- note as final. 

. He would have tried to see her 
—to persuade her that she was wrong 
—that their love could bridge the gulf 
of their different classes. . . 

A neighboring clock struck eight. 
For twelve hours now Mildred had not 
stirred from her room. She felt sud- 
denly that she would go mad if she 
stayed there any longer. Feverishly 


she began to dress, and with reckless 
abandon she applied rouge and lipstick. 
. . . She would go back to Shadow- 
land. . . 


. She would be like the other 
girls—have her “regulars” and maybe 
allow one or two of them special privi- 
leges—for a consideration. Why not? 
Other girls did. ; 

Hurriedly she took her coat, and in 
the same spirit of recklessness, jumped 
into a taxi to go downtown... . 

It was Saturday night again at 
Shadowland. . . . As Mildred joined 
the throng of girls at the desk she was 
bombarded with questions from all 
sides. She was popular alike with the 
girls as with the men... . 

For a moment she felt disgusted. . . 
The oppressively hot air—the noise and 
the confusion—the packed crowds, end- 
lessly moving. . . . Leering, wnshaven, 
pimply faces again—-hot hands—gin- 
laden breaths—the awful necessity of 
smiling at the inanities of perfect stran- 
gers. . . . Fat, unhealthy-looking men 
who held her too tightly—wan, shy 
youths with clammy hands, who 
smirked at her. . . . The colored lights 
dimly twinkling. It was all so cheap 
and beastly. . . . And she was part of 
She threw back her head. . There was 
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no use wasting time over vain re- 
grets. Heartaches didn’t get you any- 
where... . 

She began to laugh. . . . The band 
was playing “I Don’t Know Why I 
Should Cry Over You.” 

“Come on!” said Mildred, “let’s go!” 
and she stepped onto the dance floor. 
She was about half way round the room 
when she became aware of a commotion 
by the door. With the uncanny in- 
stinct of crowds for something amiss, 
couples began to crowd in that direc- 
tion. Mildred and her partner joined 
the throng. Mildred wormed her way 
to the front. Faintly, above the hub- 
bub, she had heard a voice—a voice 
which she would have recognized any- 
where... . 

Instantly she saw him. Whetmore 
was flushed and excited. He was hold- 
ing the stolid colored commissionaire by 
the collar and shaking him violently. 

“Where is she? Where is she?” he 
was demanding frantically. “For God’s 
sake man, find her!” 

A sudden hush fell over the crowd. 
They did not know what it was all 
about, but here was a man who looked 
as if he usually got what he wanted. 
The manager edged nervously toward 
him. 

“What’s all this about—eh?”’ he 
blustered. “You can’t come in here like 
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this and beat up my help! I'd like to 
know—” What he desired to know 
was never divulged. 

It was at this moment that Mildred 
fainted. She collapsed like a wisp of 
silk, crumpling to the floor with a little 
gasp of dismay at her own weakness. 
Instantly, and at one stride, Whetmore 
was by her side, and picked her up in 
his arms. A girl hastily fetched her 
coat and put it gently over her. Then 
he strode through the crowd with his 
light burden, magnificently disdaining 
any explanation, and carried her to his 

As they sped up town she lay in his 
arms like a baby. She was slowly re- 
gaining consciousness. 
ane happened?” she asked drow- 
sily. 

“I was out all day, and I only found 
your note half an hour ago,” he told 
her. “I drove straight to your house 
and the landlady said you’d gone to the 
dance hall, so I followed.” 

“You shouldn’t have,” she whispered 
belong to Shadowland—you don’t! 
I couldn’t ever make you happy—you’d 
be ashamed of me. . . . Leave me go. 
. . Let me go back to Shadowland— 
that’s where I belong... .” 

“Rubbish!” he said, with a catch in 
his voice—and stopped all further argu- 
ment with a kiss... . 


THE divorce court often shortens a life sentence, but not for good conduct. 


H OME is not always where the hat is. 


MARRIAGE: the course that ruins the dinner. 
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IF YOU HAD 
A FACE LIKE A MONKEY 


you would try to change it. But just because you wear a pair of pants and a coat to cover the rest of your body 
you don’t seem to care a rap what you look like from the neck down, Come on out of it, fellows. Get wise. Don’t 
you know you can’t keep this up? 
It’s only a few years and ZOWIE 
it’s too late. Your body is clogging 
up with all kinds of poisons. The 
only way to get rid of these poisons 
is to drive them out. Exercise wears 
off the worthless tissue, the blood car- 
ries it to the surface and then you 
sweat it out through your es. 
That’s simple enough. But if you 
don’t, your blood will absorb all this 
poison and soon you're nothing but 
a human wreck. 


I MAKE STRONG MEN 


No one likes to look at a narrow- 
shouldered, flat-chested dyspeptic. 
Such a man is no good to himself 
or anyone else. It’s the strong, 
robust, energetic man who gets 
ahead. He is admired and sought 
after in both the business and social 
world. No matter where you find 
such a man, he is the whole works, 


Come on then—snap into it. Right 
now—this minute. is is your day. 
This message was meant for you or 
you wouldn't be reading it. i'm all 
set and Waiting for you, and oh 
boy! what I do to you will sure 
open your eyes. I’m going to push 
out that chest of yours, broaden 
your shoulders and put a pair of 
arms on you that will carry the kick 
of a mule. I’m going to build up 
your whole body with good, solid 
muscle. I’m going to strengthen 
every vital organ and shoot a quiver 
up your old spine os. on make 
you feel like a jack rabb 


I CAN DO IT 


Just because a man is built like an 
ox doesn’t mean he can show you 
how to be the same way. There are 
plenty of strong men today who 
couldn’t tell you how they ever did 
it. I made my reputation teaching 
and building others. And my big- 
st achievements have been made 
past year—not ten years 
My instructions are modern 
up-to-date. When yes to 
me your success is assured. ion’t 
promise strength—I guarantee it. EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Are you ready? Let’s go. The Muscle Builder 


New Book “MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” fie 


It will show you what I have done for others and what I guarantee to do for you., It contains forty-three full 
page photographs of myself and some of my many prize-winning dt I have trained. Some of these came 
to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them Just look at them now and you will marvel at their 


| EARLE LIEDERMAN 


real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through. 
1709, 305 Broadway, New York City 


All I ask is 10 cents to —, the cost of wrapping and — | 
and it is yours to keep. is will not obligate you at all but 
for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not put | me 
it off. Send today—right now before you turn this page. % Development.” (Please write or print plainly.) 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 1709, 305 Broadway, ‘New York City 


Te: —I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 


September Please mention Newsstanp Group when answering advertisemenis 
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FOR THESE AUTOMATICS 


20-Shot Military Model, 32 Cal. 
(as illustration), with extra Maga- $3.45) 
only 


gine FREE, 
25 Cal 6-Shot Blue Steel, ty * Size, $6. 45 
superior to any 25 Cal, made, only 


25 Cal. 8-Shot Genuine Cerman Mauser, 
latest model (Limited Quattity) only. $11 50 


30 Cal. 9-Shot World-Fan.~us German 

GO $18. 95 

ay 32.20/32 or 38 Cal, Break 
38 Cal. |Open 45 

6 Shot, ‘be Cativer, only 

Revsiver (As{32 Cal. Cowboy Re- 

Handjvolver, 

Swing] of Hand Eject 


= off 25/5 $14. 5 


32.20 or 38 Cal. Cowboy, only....... eeces ® 


Brand New Guns—Use Standard Ammunition. _ Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or Money Refunded. Pay Postman our Price Plus Postage. 


Edwards Import Trading Corp., 


GET THIS WONDERFUL RING 
you_ CAN TELS, Iv PROM A DIAMOND SEND IT 
of GENUINE DIAMONDS in every nave, tbe same 
experience to see an Prove 
his est 5, Wear a aves 


jerce 
= Hand Carve Bask et 


Bogray 
— Hea 14K id lied Hing 


a G 


Leather, 
SEND MONEY 
shown by slip of paper fitting end to end tT. } a joint and your 
money in full is attached to. every ree we sell, SEND io TODAY, 
E. RICHWINE CO., Dept.160 


Sole Importers Genuine 


Storvas Wanted by Producers 
Valuable Money-Making Field 


Try it! Mail us stories or ideas in any FORM at once 
for FRE® examination, criticism and advice. We give 


our honest services to amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into DOLLARS No experience necessary. 
G—3 We Copyright Stories to Protect Authors! 
eo Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St., New 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. X 
OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE yd 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
200 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
NOTICE—AIll_ men, women boys, 
girls. 17 to 65. willing to accept 
Government Positions, $117-$300 
monthly. traveling or_ station- 


ary write Mr Ozment, 112, 
St. Lovis, Mo AT ONCE 


Ri 


Be the first to Bd this tiny 
Hing w 


Send s 
RDER | NO. 3-7119 
Retail Value $25 Just pa 
Send No Money! postmag 
I arrival our low price, plus postage. Your 
— money back if not satisfactory. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY ° Archer Avenue, Chicago 


——_—-Get—_ FREE copy—— 
OF LATEST SHEET MUSIC 
and booklet “Success in Song- 
writing.” Something new—big 
success, Send name today. 


PARAMOUNT | MUSIC. co. 
GET RID 


117 West 46th St. 
OF YOUR FAT 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of per- 
often at the rate of a pound @ day. without 
Let me send you proof at my 


DR. R. NEWMAN, 
State of New York, Ave., N. 


AGENTS 2007 PROFIT 


more. 9 out of 10 
Make $10 to $20 women buy Pro 
daily selling 


duces keen edge 


Premier Knife quickly Sells for 50c. 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Sharpeners. Dept 47 Detroit, Mich.. 


$492 $35 Value 
SWING OUT REVOLVER 


32. long. Finest 
accurate, hard hitting, 
action. Hammer safety 
and inspection plate. Everyone brand new 
and inspected. ‘ew left. Rush your order. 


SEND NO MONEY Pay on arrivai, our 


bargain price, plus ¢ 
cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Order today. NOW. 


PRICE CUTTING CO., Dept, 219M, 55 Broadway, New York 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 
f 
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Y., Desk M-! 
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— | 32.20 
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“ 


j >. 


Its delicious 
and good— 
youll find 
the regular 
use O 
that flavory 
Beeman’s 


The Wonderful 
French Face 
‘EMAND it at your ’s. Send 10 cents for 


“amples of JAVA* with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 

A. BOURJOIS & CO., INc. 
PARIS 39% West 34th Street NEW YORK 


money now” 


EE that coupon? Remember the day 
you urged me to send it to Scran- 
ton? It was the best thing I ever did. 

“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. Said 
he’d been watching my work for some 
time—ever since he learned I was study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I thought te could 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. told him 
I was sure that I could—that I co had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
I. C. S. course, 

“I start to-morrow, Mary, at an in- 
crease of $60 a month. Ive wonderful 
how spare-time study helps a man to 
get ahead.” 

R thirty-two years, the I. C. S. has been helping 
men to win promotion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. oe 

You, too, can have the 1 you want in 
work yen fhe best. Yes, you can. 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon, — 


ox 2128, Seranton, Penna. 


Without cost or tag please tell me how I can 

the position or in the subject before which I have 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography 
Banking Law Business English 
ineluding ¢P. A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson C — Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
keeping 

Private Secreta 
Spanish French Tlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND COURSES 


Architects? Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Buil 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 

Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Navigation 

Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


State 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 


the Interna- 
Montreal, Canada. 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is different—a shampoo that will 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hairlook 
so much prettier,so much more attractive,that you 
= ust love to fuss with it. In addition to theclean 

ness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
— unusual, something new, something more 
thana promise. This “something” is asecret you'll 
= with your first Golden Glint Shampo 


at toilet counters or direct. 
»., 644 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Brilliant 
mond, blue white 
and perfect cut. 
Ring is 18-k Solid 


Blue white, 
adiant, perfect hh 


Ring. at 


$7.60 with order on 


joc 
and pave cha ed in one accoun 
paid for your Free Examination. Send for 


troad Watches 


¥? inspection 
Adj ested $55 
25-Yea 
niinors SPECIAL,** 21 ls. $50 
Ad o6 filled 25-¥ 
TEST R AYMOND. 21 Jewels: 355 
Runs rs one 17- 


Stop Using a Truss 


isJeweis, teed 2 s 
Yours for $3.00 Derr. 0-620 12 Size, it dial PLAPAO- 


down then $1 a 108N. H. State St.. Chicago, ll. 7 Terme: 
Leading Cities 006 
chemico applicators made 


week until paid. 


Buccessfully treated them- 
selves at home without 
Geld Medaj t!2drance from work—most mil 

Obstinate cases conquered. Grand Prix 

God Prix, Process ef tessa 

and Grand Prix. ocess 

We guarantee all other cars nearly double present natural, so afterwards no further use for tress. 

mileage, power and flexibility, make hills on Srove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely F’ 

high formerly difficult on low. atiooary oot any Write name on Coupon and send StL . 


Plapao 462 Stuart Bidg., St. 
Address 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapso 


roar ia AGEN re send | name and WEIRD @) 
our gusran WANTED. ( 
SENT ON 30° DAY'S FREE TRIAL | 
‘You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts J The ORIGINAL weird Mysto Ralismit. ett 
off on high in any weather without priming or heating—no jerking or yerde 06. Necess to wearer in ere 
choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon in cylinders. No ALL Und Green 
of gas into crank case, Try it 30 days on our guarantee of i i Ay, Mysto Bu — 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ‘ARE THE 
ERICTION JON CARSURET 

1103Raymond Bids, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ONLY 


31475 


32.20 or 
Cal. 
6 Shots 


1924 MODEL 
Side Swing Cylinder Revolver 
made of Bilbao blue steel. Send 
for this accurate, dependable and 
powerful gun, with automatic safety 
hammer, 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman on arrival $14.75 plus postage. Free 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, ©#*#!o9 


GENU INE and 
comfortable Nos: 

juster absolutely GUAR. 
ANIEED. 
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{ 
< 
DIAMONDS WATCHES# 
enuine Diamonds Guaranteed Z | x 
3 perfect cut ‘ 
Termes: Diamond = Termes: 
¥ a Week a Week a 
then $1.75 8 f 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
i* \ 7 Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond set Jewelry, tA 
Watches, Wrist Watches, Pearis, Mesh Bags. Sil- 
q : you wish 
High-grad ai 
7 
f 
dy 
hoid the distended muscles 
k securely in place. No strags, 
buckies or spring attached 
1 eS \ chafe or press against the 
- Dubic bone. Thousands have 
4 
( od 
Makes old care better | 
Ford..........34ml. } Reo..........24ml Chevrolet... ..32ml. 
Buick4.......30mi. | Chalmers.....23ml. | Maxwell(25). .30mi. 
Buick6.......24ml. | Olds.6........23ml, | Nash6........23mil. 
Hudson.......20mi, Paige6.......20mi. | Lincoln 8......17ml. 
pp.........25ml, | Oakland6.....24mi, | 
) 
ree plan to make mone: 
| MYSTO CO., 103E. 125th St.. 
\ 
A PERFECT NOSE 
es Shaped at home while you ‘ 
Rr sleep. Rapid. Painless and 
4 
GS Write tor free booklet 
New York Importers Co., Dept. 543M, 200 Broadway, New York City BEFOREI| AFTER wil, 
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Buy Studehaher Direct rom the Maher’ 


Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch —Insured for 
a lifetime — direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold or 
} WATCH white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 
FREE! CHAIN Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today! 

For a limited time we are W ° Send at once and get a copy of this book— 
ering. 9 beantitel Watch rite f or Style Book! FREE! See the newest, beautiful, advance 
Chai E — now styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 
= Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pay for it 

while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts, 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. V-25 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. V-25 ‘South Bend, Indiana 

Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


© Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 
© Check here for Jewelry Folder. 


ing Ladies’ Bracelet Watches 
in newest designs and shapes. 


City. State 


Write for special folder show- | 
- 
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Start using Stillman’s Freckle Cream now, and >- 


Move them Double action—not only are your freckles 
dissolved away, but your skin is whitened, refined and 
beautified. Guaranteed to remove freckles or your money 
refunded. Most widely used preparation in the world for 


Snowy white, delicately perfumed, 8 
pleasure to use. Two sizes, 50c and $1 st all druggists. 

Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets’ and read what your 
particular type needs to look best. Full of beauty 
treatments, make-up hints, ete. If you buy $3 worth 
Stillman toilet articles in 1924 we will present you 
with beautiful, large size bottle perfume free! Send for 
booklet now! 


Stillmans Freckle 
cream 


Removes Freckles 
double ection Whitens the Skin 


Tre StmiMman Co., 


this purpose. 


(12Rosemary Lane, Aurora 
lease send me “‘Beauty Parlor Secrets’ 
and details of your perfume offer. ’ Order No. 
Ni ; J-7111 
ame... = ree 
LPHA 1924 Police 


Absolute perfect safety because the 
cylinder and barrel have double 
locking devices. Easy to handie 
sure oe misses, Best blue steel 
None better m 

50 sacrifice ‘price—.32 Cal. . 74-50 


$1450 


PAY ON 
232, 32.20 or .38 36 Cal. PLUS SEND No MONEY 
Brand new, tatest My Use Ammunition. 


20 SHOT AUTOMATIC 


Best type made with new ane 
model of best blue steel, just 

you used over there, .32 Gust like 
picture here, $8.45 
Pocket Automatic, .25 Cal. 
clearance price 
Top Break 


WATTS TRADING CO. 
if Warren Street, Dept. 239, New York 


Automobile Makes 27 Miles 


on Air 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatic 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline but 
after this remarkable invention was installed, it made better 
than 57. The inventor, Mr. J]. A. Stransky, 986 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to send a saniple at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv, 


also Gems of Finest Quality at hicher per carat 
but proportionately Low Prices. 
caret correctly cut diamond solitaire at 
50. This 75 7 oldest Btamond 
all the world lends money on @ 
paid loans and other bargains. 
t with European Diamond Cutters, "ast sell NO 


WHY PAY FULL PRICES 
Coote Nothing to See 
aay Diamond sent for qbectutely free examination at our 
No cbllgstioa. No cost Latest 


Loans. Sent Fi ; Diamond 
will dos 


Jos. De Roy & Sons, 
Only Opposite Post Office 


Valuable Wrist Watch, 6 Jewel, 
year Guaranteed White Gold- 
Filled Case, or costly Electric 
Lamp, elaborate Roman 

21 inches high 


FREE OFFER 


Gold | frame, 


Pearls or other valuable gifts. Hurry! $7 
GREAT LAKES MOSE. CO. 
), 340 W. Huron St., Desk 306, 


Model, 38 Special. Blue steel 
6 shot —- cylinder in a heavy 
frame. A $35.00 value. Send ne 
money. Just pay postmaster — 
price plus few cents postage. 


A wonderful patented invention. 
and seals 3,500 envelopes an 
NOcompetition. Sells on sight 
five years. FACTORY DISTRIBU TORS 
—100% Profit! Tremendous demand! Valuable 
territories now open. Here is YOUR oppor- 
tunity! Write or wire NOW free particulars. 
idated Co., Dept. N. S. G., 100 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


Try Any Wurlitzer Instrument 
in Your Own Home 

See for a. superior quality of these 

famous instruments, t he result of 200 years’ 

experience. Every known instrument. No 

expense for crial. Easy terms if desired. 


New Illustrated Catalog 


R CO., Dept.226 
DOW. Now York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati >) 
3295. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisce 


How Would You Like To 
Grow Hair in a Month? 


Getting bald, hair falling and fading? If you 
want to grow new healthy hair right away I will 
send you absolutely Free a sample of the famous 
Alexander Glandahair. No cost, no obligation, 
just send name to ALEXANDER LABORA- 
TORIES, 5109 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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i / | American Novelty Co., 2455 Archer yd | | 
6077 Market Pri 
~ Free Bulletin lists diamonds as low as $60 per carat, \ y 
| } 
Carat 
Correctly 
| 
jo FREE | 
if 
Answer at.once and get Free a 
| 


handie 
ue steel. 


Owmeraasia 
05) 


FREE!) 


Drafting Ex- 


Will Make You a 
DRAFTING EXPERT! 


Zot 


le 
position paying 
to $400 a 
igbe open right now for Drafting Ex- 
need 


this easy, pleasant work and 
you the rest of this story 


No craving for tobacco in an x ; 
form after you begin taking Tobaceo 
Redeemer. Don’t try to on the tobacco 
habit unaided. It’s often a losing fight a heavy 
odds and may mean a serious shock to thi 
system. Letus help the tobacco —_ to to quit YOU. 
It will quit you, you will just take 
deemer according to directions. It is marvelously 
quick and thoroughly reliable. 

Not a Substitute 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a parucie of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use enuff, Tobacco 
Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 


tobacco in any form in = few da ys. This we abso- 
lately gu ase or money refunded. 


and positive proof tha‘ 
quickly free you of the — 


Newell Pharmacal Com 
Dept. 980 


Could Write 200 Words 


a Minute” 


Miss Elizabeth Hauenstein writes, 
rie english thirty words a minute betty” Place 
faster than the old system of stenography. Weehawken, . de 
Two months later I could take dictation on the typewriter 
at 200 words a minute easier than I had ever taken 115 
words in stenography. After hearing what some students 
were doing in Brief English with pencil, I was curious 
to try it. I was amazed to find that with almost no 

practice at all I could write 100 words a minute.’ 

Everybody aon | ~ aad shorthand. Don’t fail to investigate this 
quickly-learned method. Miss Emma B. Dearborn, who originated 
and developed this revolutionary but simple method, will send you 
a booklet telling the experiences of users and showing how Brief 
English brings better positions and better sabarion. Bren if you 

already know stenography you can still your speed 

cy, and thus be able to earn more money. Don’t put 
NOW is the time to make your plans to earn more money, 


STENO SHORT-TYPE SYSTEM 
Brief* lish Inc. 
1 Madison Ave, New York City 


Brief English 


The Modern 
For Fast Writing 

— <QUICK ACTION COUPON= — 

cand me your booklet on English, 


* 


FREE! 


I Train You to 
Boss the JOB! 


EXPERT 


Chicago Ao 


in their own business. Greatest opportuni 
in auto business. Big testing repair 
Boon Free: Complete Information. offer and big 
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Sousa and other world-famous artists who 
use and endorse Conn instruments as 
—Supreme in tone 
—Perfect in 
—Most reliable in action 
—Easiest to play 
will help you choose the Conn which suits 
our talent, in the pages of this book. Free 
rial; Easy Payments. Send coupon for 
details. 


C.G.CONN, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENT 


WORLD) LARCEST MANUFACTURERS 


PLATINUM FREE TRIAL 
Think of it—seven Simplygend $2 ; ifyou 
brilliant genuine dia- — can duplicate this dia- 
monds massed ina set- mond ring for less than 
ting of solid platinum y ¢ ~ $65, your deposit will be 
so closely together that y \\S” refunded. Guarantee bond 
only clase inspection will * “accompanies each ring. After 
distinguish it from a | trial, pay balance $4.65 amonth 
$750 solitaire. for ten months. Price ently $48.50 
FREE ROYAL CATALOG 
Tilustrates thousands of special offers in Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry from our $2,000,000 stock. Write Dept. 1104. 


ROYAL 2 
170 Broadway ~ New York 


WA NTED! 


Sirs: Send me, without 
(1) Specimen Railway Mail 
A ho laces © . 5,G 
Travel—See Your Country. < examinations; '3) list of Government 
jobs now obtainable. 


MEN—BOYS 
18 UP 
/ 
ccc 


Make $75.00 a week and up, selling our 
fine made-to-measure, all-wool suits, 
direct to wearer. Biggest values — 

sell on sight. Biggest commissions paid 
in advance. We attend to delivery and 
coliections. 6x 9 swatch samples—over 
100stylesall one price—furnished FREE, 
Part or full time men write at once. 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, making them 
appear naturally dark, lon 
and luxurious. Adds wonderf 
charm, beauty and expression 
toany face. Perfectly harmless. 
Used by millions of lovely wom- 
en. BLACK or BROWN. Tic at 
yourdealer’ sordirect postpaid, 

MAYBELLINE CO., Chicago, lil. 


BE WAITING” 
Those wishing to compete for this prize, write for 
Free no of song and contest rules 
EQUITABLE Music CORP... 1658 B'WAY. New York 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I'was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 7 
Drums restored my hearing and any Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or . 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. — to put je 


easy to take out. Are “Unseen 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my eworm 
etatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 20,70 Sth Avenue °* « New York City 


AGENTS 


Experie nee unnec- 
Carnation Co. 164 St. Louis, Me. 


Ladies Wanted/ 


EARN MONEY AT HOME’ 
Spare Time, Addressing, Mailing 
Circulars for us. No experience required 
Nothing to sell. We pay weekly. 

Send 10* lo cover mailing cost, etc.--- 
CO. 1666 BROADWAY, DEPT.c.10, NEW YORK CITY 


waa 
Cuticura_Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
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= W.Z. Gibson, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. J-37, Chicage 
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4 
$ 
($0000 ForBest Verse 
4 Cy IN Te Written For The Latest F:iox-Trot Ballad Entitled 
Brings This Genuine 
DIAM®ND RING 
No Red Tape > 
No Delay il 
| 
J WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Perfames. Tollet Goods, Houschold necessities. Widely 
essary. Write today. 


SERZ Most 


wonderful offer 
ever made! Send a 
dollar TODAY! No 
bother! No delay! Beau- 
tiful cluster, 7 fiery bril- 
blue - white dia- 
tinum comer 
once fors0 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
See for yourse!f that it looks just 
like $760 solitaire. Try to 
it any where at our Price. If sat! 


and we'll refund 

Rush your dollar 

FREE CATALOG of other 
wonderful values Diamonds, 
watches, ete. Best values—Your 
OWN TERMS (within reason) 
PAY - AS YOU PLEASE! 
Address, Dept. NG 7 


OF Bale & Co. 


21-23 MaidenLane New York 


NEER 44 


LONG BARREL 


ZA AHAND MADE 
Massive “* He-Man’ 
of genuine Bessemer s' 
with a wonderful reputation for 
mdability and accuracy. Beau- 


finished mottled frame. Six 


tits ‘ity 
shots. Similar models _reta' 
A day at $42.50. ae — = 
$17.45 to clean out a limited s 


A few with fine white bone a for 
N those who order early. i y! 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage. 
Money back if mot 
PARAMOUNT TRADING CO., Dept. DS2N 
34 West 28th Street New York City 


h mo 
: 3 writing paper 
ER 
co.** W.Jackson son, Bind. Dep 


-38 Special 


Get this new guaranteed blue 
steel, side swing cylinder 6 
shot revolver. Extra fine construc- 
tion and finish. Accurate, hard 
hitting. .38 Special, and .32.20. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order now and on arrival 
pay postman our special low price $1495 
plus postage 

Chicago Supply Co., 2459 Archer Ave., Chicaso 


CONTROL OTHERS 


Learn how to plant suggestions in the human mind 
Control oar thoughts and actions. All secrets of 
You can cure bad habits and dis- 

eases. Make sane do your bidding. Become popular and 
in demand, win admiration and friends. Full course of in- 
structions by —_— famous hypnotist. You can quickly : 

Sent paid $2.98 (C. O. D. 0c extra.) 
Candid Institute, ‘™ West 34th St., Dept. 100, N. Y. City 


BECOME A HYPNOTIST 


Yes— Absolutely Free 


‘To Prove How 
to Restore 


LY i 

I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
eurely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
@s water. Doesn't interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free Trial 
which contains a trial bottle of my Restorer and full 
structions for soret the convincing test on one lock of 
ir. Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and = 


plainly. lf possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your 
FREE Please print your d address’ 
TRIAL 


Goldman, 
212-1 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


bro’ light brown. 


Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
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FN! Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


Coloring and_selling our 2904 Line of 
Christmas Greeting Ca rds and Fold- 
ers. 
ti ts. specially for 
Big demand hand- 
ay colored cards. Easy to 


No Experience Necessary 


Have 26,000 customers who started 
1 any now mak- 


jig mot 
it TO IDA get 
rite 
started 
spare time ii 
LITTLE ant SHOP 
1414 You St W. Washingtes, 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY oF “music 
89 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, MASS. 


BIRD MANNA 


at secret of the Andreasberg. 
It bri f 


this critic: riod without loss of song, 
a in stamps, 120 page Bird 
all gists Smal 
a its. Sm: 
BIRD FOOD CO. 
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Please mention Newsstanp Group when 


answering advertisements 
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: / For this Sed, pay only $4.57 monthly — 
price $46.75. Otherwise return 
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hand. 
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tationery 
printed FREE on every sheet \ 
(S dark blue ink using wi 
Engravers Copper Vou do the samp! Complete inctrec- 
an ‘el 
Send assortment cards, instruction book, brush, 
colors, and handcolored card 
er A Selis for $3 to $4 when 
ONLY 
$1495 | | 
Become BETTER Musici 
écomea DEI usician 
t Somplet or in- 
4 Dr Quinn's famous course Ne previous ‘raining 
necessar ou start from the ve eg inn 
learn compose vocal fod instrumental music, 
| Dept. NP 
— 
¥ YY restore them to good condition. If given 
| 
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This Suit FREE 
also45inCash 


Part Time or Full Time! 
must have a live fount 
ity immediately. 


WEAR FF 
OUR MARVELOUS MEXICAN DIAMONDS 


have delighted thousands of customers oer 18 years They 


itively match Gamends. Same pertect cut, same 
play of Stand intense acid test of side 
By shde comparhion with Noted experts positively 
need Cate expestense te etect any difference whatever. Per 
mex ms you admire on your closest friends are- 
DIA and you never kne 
MEXICAN 


right now, and pre- 

tect yourself 

against hold-up 

rowdies, etc. and 

old at the same time it serves 

cher, fine Tak gem, 14k as the best novelty ciga- 

rin fine platino tw rette case ever invented. 

ec rst wa ex amon one reat 
4 =, Gypsy f » Made exactly this Just 

on wa’ 
SEND N MONEY Fast send nam address and sii pull The trig- 
that ts aro 
e lid showing a 4 


ring you want. 
full package of 


ec a n rm 
your ‘igarettes. 
off Pat. Pending 
your p< han 4 and at the same time useful 


Agents 

XICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING | co. ; 

as LAS CRUCES, 

Exclusiee Consroliers of Mexican Diamonds for 18 Made of light gun metal fin fateh, 43/4 Inches 
Solid exclusively by us. ot 


jal introductory price 1.79 
“Bar post MAN on delivery our price plus postage. 
back if not satisfied 


° PATHFINDER COMPANY 
Dept. 0538 534 Sixth Avenue New Yorks 


BIRTH -CONTROL 


The Limitetion of Ofiepring 
Why pay the price? Spare your- 
self untold misery. Don’t 
antil you have read os wonder 


New /SPREDTOP 


Mar ases the 
foo Many Chitaren Birth 

Advice to Science of Eugenics, Over 

cloth bound for time "What 
Should 
Centro) wo When When the 

arrive, pay postman only $2.50 plus postage. 

DEFIANCE pus. CO., 110 W. 40th St., Dept. 850, N.Y. C. 


WH spend $500 for a solitaire? This 

new scientifically constructed Spredtop 
7-Diamond Cluster has same appearance, 

Send for this Spredtop, examine it, be 


Mother 
s convinced ef its value, then pay 


5.00 DOWN 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded ap hk 
te NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


ns, greatest values, —Every Deaf Person Knows That 


L AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000. I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 


these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 


able. No one sees them. Write 

1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
I make you hear. Address pit Now. 3. 1908 
GEO. P. WAY. Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
300 Hottmen Bidg., Detrelt, Mich. 


DHASSI Will Tell You FREE 


Do YouKnow? Are YouLucky? Send Birth Date 


Under which Zo- In Love I have made Astrology my life's work and 


offer the most interesting astrological inter- 


A - : pretations of the Zodiac sign under which 
you were born. Send exact name, address 


and exact date of birth in own handwriting 
and receive your astrological interpretation in plain sealed envelope, postpaid. 
A great surprise awaits you. Enclose 12c to cover cost of this notice and mailing. 
Address me personally—DHASSI. 


TARA STUDIO, 1133 Broadway, Desk 62, NEW YORK 
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HEN you wish your arm, hand, leg or 

any other part of the body to do some- 
thing, a message is sent to that member over 
the nerves. 


If the nerve over which the message travels 
is pinched, the message cannot get to the mem- 
ber to which it was directed, the member does 
not obey the mind, and it then is what we call 
diseased. 


Chiropractic teaches that all the work that 
is done in the living body is done by an intelli- 
gent power within by means of functional im- 
pulses sent over the nerves, and that disease 
is the result of an interference with the nor- 
mal transmission of these functional impulses 
over the nerves. 


Chiropractic teaches that your arm or leg 
will obey the mind if the channel over which 
the moving or motor impulse is open and nor- 
mal; but that if a segment of the spine be- 
comes slightly misaligned and presses on the 
nerve, thereby stopping the motor impulse, the 
result is what is called paralysis. 


The accompanying cut shows how the nerves, 
over which all functional impulses are sent, 
come out through the spinal windows between 
the vertebrae, and how a misaligned vertebra 


was 80 
only walk with 
ort the left sv 
friends we 
doub' 


milar trouble 
ractor.” 


sson on Chiropractic 


may press upon or impinge the nerves, thus 

interfering with the flow of functional im- 
pulses, which causes dis-ease. 

To adjust the vertebra to 

\ normal, thereby removing 

\ the cause of disease, is the 

\} work of the chiropractor. 
Thousands have realized 
that paralysis is simply a 


THIS NERVE 
MEANS HEALTH 
ant 


= HAPPINESS 


PINCHED NERVE 
MEANS SICKNESS 
and 


DISEASE 


lack of motor impulse to 
the affected part, when 
complete recovery followed 

? the release of the prisoned 
functional impulse through 
the adjustment of the mis- 
aligned vertebra by a com- 
petent chiropractor. 


information 
regarding 
Chiropractors 
or Schools 

to the 


Universal Chiropractors’ 
Association 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few make!” 


—all the difference 


between just an ordinary cigarette 
: and—FATIMA, the most skillful | 
blend in cigarette history. 
12 Please mention NEwsstTAND Group when answering advertisements September 
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A Handsome, Mas.- , 
sive Davenport 
By Day a Com- f/@ 
fortable Bed By ‘— 


icture shows Red Davenport open—ready for use 
“3 portion of mattress and 
eis made for the mattress; it is 
Bed measures 72 46 


i. Circular insertsi 
sp y. No extra ch 
included th this Bed Davenport 
inche arge enough Jor two persons. 
hether you want the Oak or Mahc 


ygany Finish. 


Highly Glossed 
Golden Oak or 
Hand Rublea 
Mahogany Fivish 
Be sure to si#t 
your choi. 


30 Days’ Free Tria 


I want this Bed Davenport to be its own salesman. I want to send 
it to you at my risk on 30 Days’ Trial. I want you to use it every 
day and every night just as if it were your own. I want you to know 
from actual experience, its attractiveness by day, its comfort by 
night. Then if your satisfaction is not complete, I want you to return 


A Handsome, Massive @ 
and Useful article of Furniture by day— ‘ 
A Comfortable Bed by Night—Large Enough for Two 
Persons—Beautiful in Design—Honestly Made of Dur- 
able Materials—W ill Give Years of Satisfactory Service. 


Be sure to state 


NOT APENNY EX 
FOR MATTRESS 


the Davenport. I will refund your first payment and all fre 


To make 
charges. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


T R A this offer 


cluding at positively no extra cost a comfortable, 
rest-giving 18 pound quality cotton mattress. It Is 
covered with a good wearing grade floral art ticking 


of an attractive design. 
for the Davenport; fits It perfectly. 


Mattress is made especially 


Special Price*39.95 


Big Free Book 


| Bargains that will Surprise 
| » You—Prices that Will Please 
— THE LONCEST TIME TO 
PAY — These are just a few 

advantages of deal- 
ing with Spear. Send for My 
Big Free Catalog today. Learn 
about my MONEY BACK 
BOND, the Fairest Guaran- 
tee in the world. See the Thou- 
sands of Illustrations that will 


aid you in selecting your new 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, 
Stoves, ete. Remember I sell 


Everything for the Home on 
The Easiest Terms. Beforeyou 

buy anything anywhere Con- 
sult my Free Book. Write for 
it today 


Easy Monthly Payments ONLY 


Construction and Materials: Built of solid oak and hard wood, se- 
lected and well seasoned. Strong, handsome arms and Colonial Design 
front posts 314 inches wide. Finish and Upholstery: Choice of two 
beautiful finishes—Rich Golden Oak or Hand rubbed Mahogany. 
Seat and Back covered with excellent grade of Brown Spanish artificial 
leather that will give enduring service. Non-Sag Seat is built over an 
18 oil tempered coil spring support covered with heavy duck canvas 
and an abundance of sanitary, resilient upholstering materials. This 
Davenport is desirable for medium sized homes. When closed it takes up 
only 58 inches of wall space, yet open it is a comfortable bed for two people. 
Bed Features: You do not sleep on the upholstery, but on a separate and 


comfortable bed spring, built into the Davenport. To make up the bed, un- a 

fold seat with one easy motion; the mattress and bedding are all ready in position on the 

spring. With the outfit comes an 18 pound restful cotton mattress covered with @ good on ri 
nes wide by 72 RDER 


floral art ticking, for which not one penny extra is charged. Bed is 46 in 
’ SPEAR & CO., Dept. N-201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>> Spear &Co.< 


Post Office State ; 
Dept. N-201 Pittsburgh, Pa. If your shipping point is different from your post office fill in line below 
Home Furnishers for the People 
ol nerica Send Shipment to 
FREE Catalog Only, Send No Money, put an X here 


Davenport and conceals a 


_the bedding, which is out [§ Send meat once the Complete Bed Davenport and Mattress as described abx 
of sight all day. Opens and J Enclosed is $1.00 first payment. Itis und rt 
closes easily. A child can oper- § days erigt am satisfied, I willsend you $ ' 
ate it. Be sure to state your Choice po.o5. Title remains with » til paidi ud Cau 

also. i inty. 
of Finish, Oak or Mahogany. Order H also. Please print or write name and address plainly ; 
No. RA1530. Price $39.95. Terms: : If you wont Golden Oak put an X in this 
$1 with order, balance $3 Monthly. 1 If you want Mahogany put 4n X in this 
President. ~ 
Bow or Strest and Ne. 


} if you want the Free 
ove address plainly on the above lines 
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OMEN are never more 

charming, nor men more 
attractive, than in the sparkle 
and life of a party. At such 
a time you look and feel your 
best. 
But the next morning! Un- 
less you have learned how to 
avoid it your personal appear- 
ance shows the effect of a late 
supper and lost hours of sleep. 


Internal Cleanliness is the se- 
cret of preserving your good 


Late Hours Need Not Mar Your Looks 


—-If You Know the Secret of Internal Cleanliness 


looks and sense of physical 
well-being. Internal cleanli- 
ness means nothing more 
than continuous freedom 
from constipation. For con- 
stipation, says a leading med- 
ical authority, not only dulls 
the eye and pales the skin, 
but is a forerunner of the 
gravest diseases that afflict 
mankind! 

Laxatives and cathartics, asa 
prominent physician points 
out, tend only to aggravate 
constipation and often lead 
to permanent injury. Medical 
science has found in lubrica- 
tion the best means of main- 
taining internal cleanliness. 


Enjoy abundant health and 
attractive appearance all the 
time. Take Nujol. Hospitals 
use it. Physicians all over the 
world are recommending it. 
Nujol lubricates and softens 
the food waste, enabling na- 
ture to secure regular, thor- 
ough elimination. Thus. it 
both prevents and overcomes 
constipation. 


Take Nujol as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush 
your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanllness a habit— 
the healthiest habit in the 
world. Forsalebyall druggists. 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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